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Page  2.  line  \%ifir  new  BiitUh  Oaenl  read  new  brutish  general. 
107.  line  19.^  drawn  down  read  drawn  out 
147.  noU,  Jbr  the  proceedingi  read  the  praoeeding. 
161k  note,  line  7.  reference  Laidlow,  tL  ^ouid  he  vol.  i. 
169.  line  IS,  fir  sndi  waa  read  lueh  were. 
179.  Mie,  line  la  ftom  foot,  dek  wha 
900.  note,  line  11.  from  fbot,ybr  knocked  down  one  read  knocked  down 


923.  Hne  l%.fir  indeed  to  read  indeed  of. 

990.  line  5,  fir  u  an  example  read  ae  against  an  example. 

979.  line  18. /or  mutihite  off  rood  mutilate  of. 

996.  Bne  9.^  would  ha?e  had  cashiered  him  read  would  hare  had 


SS3.  line  16»/0r  cimveyed  read  convoyed. 

334.  line  S.fir  oonvey  read  convoy. 

SW.  line  IS.  fir  expecting  read  expected. 

359.  fine  15.  fir  major-general  read  major^enerals. 

356.  line  &  (Ae  omitted. 

371.  line  94. /br  cruel  read  criminal. 

498.  line  6.  and  omitted. 

465.  line  99.^  and  remmed  read  and  he  returned* 

NOTE. 

The  index  was  not  dnwn  out  by  me,  nor,  certain  circumstances  having  oblig. 
cd  me  to  set  off  fi»  liondon  immediately  after  the  history  was  finished,  had 
1  stn  opportunity  to  revise  die  proof  sheets  of  the  Index ;  and  I  perceive  the 
ftUowing  nIpnUe  nustakes  : 

L  Sir  £dwBid  Coke  is  relbned  to  under  two  diiiereot  heads.  Sir  Edmtwd 
and  Lard  Coke^  as  if  there  had  been  two  individuals,  whereas  that  great  laujer 
Mndycalled  Lord  Coke  fton  havmg  been  LordCUef  Justice;  and  i 
his  titles  to  avoid  littigidng  the  ear  by  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 

IL  Haniion  the  author,  and  Harrison  the  nugor*genenl,  who  afterwards 
aufired  as  a  rqgieide,  are  ranked  under  the  same  head.  The  references  to 
v«d.  L  are  to  the  author,  who  published  fai  1577 ;  those  to  voi  iv.  to  the 
nuyor-geaeiaL 

IIL  Hie  references  to  vol.  iv.  under  the  head  of  Lord  Maynard,  rdate  to  Sir 
John,  the  tenons  sergeant  at  law. 


ADBITIONAL  SEBATUII  TO  VOL.  I. 


^S6e  41.  line  11.  afler  poar^t  law  Oten  devUed.  there  should  be  only  a  com- 
aon  instead  of  a  full  pouit. 
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CHAP.  X- 

Staie  of  the  respective  ArmieSj  ^c-^BoHle  of  Nasehy.-^ 
Cc^hvre  and  PvbUcaiion  of  Letters  found  m  the  J^ng^s 
Cabinet. — Farther  Successes  of  the  Parliamentartf 
Troops.— FdU  of  Bristd.-^Retreat  of  the  King  to  Ox- 

ford. — Motions  of  the  Scots Actions  of  Montrose^  and 

his  Defeai  ai  PhiUtphaugh.^-^Transactions  of  Glamor- 
gan.— Intrigues  of  the  King. — Advance  of  Fairfax  to 
Qwfbrd^  and  Flight  of  Charles  to  the  Scottish  Army  be- 
fore Neioarh. — Termination  of  the  War. — FruiUess 
NegoAation. — The  King  delivered  up  by  the  Scots. 

X  HE  three  parliamentary  armies  having  been^  by 
the  ordinance  of  parliament,  ordered  to  be  reduced 
to  one,  the  soldiers  that  had  been  under  Essex 
mutinied,  and  eight  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Dalbier,  kept  for  some  time  at  such  a  suspicious 
distance,  that  it  was  expected  they  would  join  the 
king*;  but  the  soldierJike,  masterly  address  of 

•  Rush.  ToL  yi.  p.  18.  If  ever  any  letter  mas,  as  Hdllia  asserta, 
written  by  St  John  to  the  committee  cf  Hertfordshire,  to  fall  upon  any 
erf*  the  tnxypa,  it  probably  r^arded  those,  which  were  alone  suspected; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  to  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances :  Was  it  a  time  to  talk  of  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  which 
HcXJm  azgues  for,  when  their  conduct  evinc^  a  disposition  to  join 
the  adverse  party  ? 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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Skippon,  with  the  high  estimation  in  which   he 
was  held  by   the  whole  military,  soon   brought 
the  great  body  to  order,  and  Dalbier  also  joined 
them  *.    All  laxity  of  discipline  was  now  dismiss- 
ed, and  throughout  the  whole  ranks  was  kindled 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  as  it  involved  both 
civil  and  religious  rights.     Fairfax  having  been 
sent  down  to  join  them,  determined  to  waste  no 
time  in  inactivity.     Cromwell  had  come  to  Wind- 
sor, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  the 
general,  on  laying  down  his  command,  according 
to  the  self-denying  ordinance^  when  the  dispen- 
sation from  parliament  arrived,   with  orders  to 
him  to  march  on  a  particular  servicef  •  The  enemies 
of  the  new  model  cried  out  against  it,  predicting 
nothing  but  ruin  from  commanders  devoid  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  Charles  himself  indulged  in  unwor- 
thy "  remarks  on  the  parliament's  new  British  ge- 
neral J.'' 

In  the  west,  the  king  had  possession  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  country.  All  Cornwall  was  in  his 
power  i  and,  in  Devonshire,  Plymouth  was  the  only 
town  garrisoned  by  the  parliament.  In  Somerset, 
Taunton,  the  only  town  of  that  county,  and  indeed 
the  only  walled  town  in  that  quarter  garrisoned 
there  by  the  parliament^  was  closely  besieged  by 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  in  great  distress ;  the 
excellent  conduct  of  Blake  having  alone  preserved 
it.    In  Dorset^  the  parliament  still  held  Pool, 

*  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  16,  e/  teq.    t  lb.  p.  S3-4.    W1iitelocke>  p.  I  il. 
X  Baillie's  Let.  vol.  iL  p.  91.  96.  98. 10%  104. 109.  King's  Cabinet 
Opened.    Whitelocke,  p.  liO- 
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Lime»  and  Weymouth ;  but  tbe  king,  also,  had 
possession  of  other  places.  In  Wilts,  Hants,  Ox- 
ford, and  Bucks,  the  places  of  strength  were  chiefly 
in  possession  of  the  king.  In  the  midland  counties, 
as  Hereford,  Worcester,  Salop,  Stafford,  Chester, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  the  majority 
of  the  forts  were  also  occupied  by  him.  Warwick 
and  Northampton  were  chiefly  garrisoned  by  the 
parliament  forces  j  but  the  whole  of  Wales,  witb 
the  exception  of  Pembroke  town  and  castle,  in 
South  Wales,  and  Montgomery  castle,  in  North 
Wales,  were  in  possession  of  the  king.  Beyond 
the  Trent,  he  still  held  some  places;  but  the 
country  in  general  was  subjected  to  the  parlia* 
ment  •. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Fairfax 
himself  proposed  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Taun- 
ton }  but,  as  the  king's  army  became  formidable  in 
the  midland  counties,  the  committee  of  both  king* 
doms  ordered  the  general  to  send  a  detachment 
only  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and  himself  besiege 
Oxford,  and  watch  the  royal  motions.  He  there* 
fore  dispatched  between  4000  and  5000  men  td 
Taunton ;  and,  having  deceived  tbe  enemy  by  his 
countermarches,  so  that  the  besiegers  imagined  his 
whole  force  was  directed  against  them,  he  proceed- 
ed back  towards  Oxford.  But  Goring^  having 
been  sent  by  the  king  with  9000  to  join  with  Gren** 
ville,  Hopeton,  and  Berkeley,  their  united  forces 
being  about  10,000,  to  renew  the  siege  of  Taun* 
ton^  cooped  up  in  the  town  the  forces  sent  by 

*  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  18,  et  teq* 
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Fairfax  to  its  relief,  and  recommenced  the  siege 
with  vigour.  By  occupying  the  situation  about  Ox- 
ford, Fairfax  was  in  a  posture  to  intercept  the  king 
if  he  attempted  to  march  to  the  south  or  south* 
west,  while  the  Scottish  army,  nominally  21,000,  yet 
scarcely  16,000,  was  ordered  to  march  south,  and 
be  joined  with  all  the  forces  in  Derbyshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lin- 
colnshire, besides  2500  horse  and  dragoons,  under 
Colonel  Vermuden,  whom  Fairfax  dispatched  to 
join  them,  as  they  were  deficient  in  horse.  But 
this  promising  state  of  things  was  disappointed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  army,  which,  chagrined 
at  the  new  model,  and  probably  reposing  small 
confidence  in  a  military  body  in  which  one  old 
soldier  alone,  Skippon,  remained,  retreated  into 
Westmoreland,  and  thus  changed  the  nature  of  the 
campaign.  At  the  outset,  the  new-modelled  army 
met  with  some  slight  repulses,  which  raised  the 
presumption  of  their  enemies,  as  they  excited  the 
melancholy  forebodings  of  false  friends,  who  de- 
clared "  the  huge  imprudence"  of  the  arrangement 
to  be  now  fully  exemplified.  Charles  had  taken 
by  storm  Leicester,  which  his  troops  plundered 
and  sacked  with  every  species  of  inhumanity ;  and 
the  state  of  the  parliamentary  afiairs  appeared  to 
become  critical.  Their  forces  were,  therefore,  or- 
dered to  concentrate,  and  Cromwell  was,  at  the  ex- 
press desure  of  Fairfax,  nominated  lieutenant-gene- 
.  ral  of  the  horse.  Having  left  Oxford,  the  parlia- 
inentary  general  closely  followed  the  king  and 
beat  up  his  quarters,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
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bring  his  majesty  to  an  immediate  engagement 
Charles,  who  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  saw  that 
his  army  would  be  exposed  if  he  attempted  to  re- 
treat, resolved  to  offer  the  engagement,  which 
could  not  safely  be  avoided.  Both  armies,  now  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naseby,  immediately  formed 
their  plans  for  battle.  Skippon  drew  that  for  Fair- 
fax>  and  Cromwell  joined  him  late  in  the  evening. 
The  active  disposition  of  the  new  general  would 
not  allow  him  to  rest  on  such  an  important  occa- 
sion, and  bimsel£  rode  about  during  the  night  re- 
connoitring, when  an  odd  accident  occurred.  Ab- 
sorbed in  deep  reflection,  he  passed  the  lines,  and, 
as  he  was  unknown  to  the  centinel,  he  was,  on  his 
return,  threatened  with  being  shot  through  the 
head,  when  the  captain  of  the  guard  having  been 
called,  recc^nised  his  person  *. 

The  following  was  the  arrangement  on  the  royal  satde  of 
side :     The  centre  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  i^J^ 
person,  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  cavalry,  by  i^*^ 
the  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice  ;  the  left,  also  of 
cavalry,  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Lonsdale.    The  right 
hand  reserve  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Lind* 
say,  and  Sir  Jacob,  now  created  Lord,  Ashley;  the 
left  by  the  Earl  of  Litchfield  and  Sir  George  Lisle. 
The  parliament's  army  stood  thus :  The  main  body 
was  commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Skippon  ;  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse,  was  led 
by  Cromwell ;  the  left  wing,  composed  of  five  re- 
giments of  horse,  and  a  division  of  200  horse  of 

♦  Rush.  volNii.  p.  27,  et  seq.     Whitdocke,  p.  141,  et  seq.    Clar. 
aL  IT.  p.  652,  H  seq,    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  116. 


une. 


ToL  IT.  p.  652,  H  seq. 
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the  Association,  to  secure  the  left  flank,  was,  at 
the  particular  request  of  Cromwell,  committed  to 
Colonel  Ireton,  who,  for  that  purpose,  was  made 
commissary-general  of  horse*  The  reserves  were 
brought  up  by  Rainsborough,  Hammond,  an4 
Pride.  The  two  armies  were  about  equal  in  num- 
ber, and  the  scene  of  action  was  a  large  fallow 
field,  about  a  mile  broad,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Naseby.  The  field  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  respective  armies.  Fairfax  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  having  sent 
down  a  forlorn  hope  of  300,  who  were  instructed 
to  retreat  when  hard  pressed.  On  the  right  wing 
of  the  king's  army,  Rupert  charged  most  furiously  ; 
and,  though  Ireton  received  him  with  great  spirit, 
the  prince  ultimately  bore  down  that  wing,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  imputed  by  the  adverse  party 
to  a  disorder  occasioned  by  pits  and  ditches  which 
had  not  been  observed.  Ireton's  own  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  while  a  spear  was  run  through 
his  leg^  and  another  into  his  face ;  and,  in  this 
condition,  ha  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
from  whom  he  only  escaped  during  their  subise* 
quent  rout.  Rupert  pushed  on  till  he  came  to  the 
baggage;  which  he  commanded  to  surrender ;  but 
the  forces  stationed  to  guard  it,  being  well  pre- 
pared,  returned  the  summons  with  a  brisk  fire,  and 
}iept  him  engaged  till  the  royal  forces  were  thrown 
into  confusion  in  other  parts  of  the  field.  In  the 
right  wing  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  Cromwell, 
after  a  desperate  resistance  by  the  royal  troops, 
which  conducted  themselves  to  admiration,  com- 
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pletely  routed  that  wing ;  but,  instead  of  follow- 
iog  the  course  pursued  by  Rupert,  he  sent  a  small 
part  of  his  force  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  form- 
ing, and  wheeled  back  to  the  charge  of  the  main 
body.  In  the  centre,  success  appeared  at  first  to 
incline  to  the  king's  side,  the  parliamentary  troops 
having  been  obliged  to  retreat  upon  the  reserve,  but 
rallying,  they  made  another  most  desperate  charge, 
and  threw  the  king's  foot  into  confusion,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Tertia,  which  stood  two  attacks 
immovable  as  a  rock ;  when  Fairfax  having  com« 
manded  Captain  D'Oiley,  of  his  lifeguard,  to  attack 
them  in  rear,  while  himself  charged  them  in  front, 
that  th^  might  meet  in  the  middle,  broke  them, 
and  with  his  own  hand  he  killed  the  ensign  who 
carried  the  royal  colours.  A  trooper  of  D'Oiley's 
having  seized  them,  boasted  that  himself  perform- 
ed this  meritorious  apt;  but,  when  D'Oiley  re- 
primanded him  for  arrogating  the  credit  of  the 
general's  exploit,  Fairfax  cried  out,  ^  let  him 
take  that  honour,  I  hcnre  enough  beside.''  Ru- 
pert had  now  returned,  but  he  could  not  pre- 
vail  on  his  troops  to  make  a  second  charge,  and 
a  body  of  cavalry  alone  still  remained  undefeat- 
ed. Fairfax  delayed  the  attack  upon  it  till  he 
could  direct  against  it  the  flower  of  his  foot  as 
well  as  horse,  and  when  the  adverse  part:y  saw 
such  mighty  odds  brought  against  them,  they 
fled  from  the  field  in  spite  of  the  magnanimous 
efforts  of  the  king,  who  cried  out  ^'  one  charge 
more  and  we  recover  the  day."  His  conduct  this 
day,  which,  in  spite  of  fortune,  was  in  reality  the 
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most  glorious  of  his  life,  was  indeed  worthy  of  a 
prince,  and  was  generously  admired  by  his  enemies. 
The  victory  was  complete ;  600  of  the  royal  forces 
were  killed,  and  4^00  taken  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  was  an  immense  number  of  officers ;  8000 
stands  of  arms,  with  all  the  artillery,  bag  and  bag- 
gage,  and  the  king's  coach,  with  his  private  cabi- 
net, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  utmost  renown  was  this  day  gained  by 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  likewise  by  Skippon. 
Fairfax  had  lost  his  helmet  in  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement }  and  D'Oiley,  regretting  to  see  so  va- 
luable a  life  exposed  in  every  part  of  the  field 
where  the  battle  raged  most,  offered  him  his  own 
helmet ;  but  the  general,  saying,  '<  it  is  well  enough 
Charles,"  declined  it,  and  without  this  usual  pro- 
tection to  his  person,  performed  the  gallant  feat 
above  commemorated.  Skippon,  who  was  now 
far  advanced  in  life,  received  a  dangerous  wound 
in  the  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement ; 
and  Fairfax,  perceiving  his  condition,  advised  him 
to  withdraw ;  but  the  gallant  veteran  swore  he 
would  not  stir  so  long  as  a  man  remained,  and 
continued  at  his  post  till  the  end  of  the  battle  *• 
King  re-  Charlcs  retreated  into  Wales,  having  happily 
Wales,  escaped  Sir  John  Gell,  who  was  rapidly  marching 
up  to  join  the  parliamentary  army,  with  2000 
horse,  and  arrived  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
A  messenger  was,  on  the   following  day,  inter- 

*  Rush.  voL  vi»p.  41^  et  stq.  Whitelocke^  p.  150,  et  seq.  Clar.  vol. 
it.  pb  649^  et  Hq.  Append,  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  92,  ei  teq.  Ludlow, 
yol.  u  p.  151,  et  seq,    Baillie,  toI.  ii.  p.  116,  117* 
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cepted  by  the  parliament  from  Goring,  vfho  said, 
that  he  expected  to  finish  the  siege  of  Taunton 
within  a  certain  time,  when  he  would  be  in  a  condi» 
tion  to  join  his  majesty ;  and  it  has  been  thought, 
that  had  the  intelh'gence  reached  the  king  before 
the  battle,  he  would  have  declined  an  engage- 
ment* But  as  he  could  not  have  done  this  with- 
out loss  in  the  meantime,  so  such  information 
would  probably  have  only  tended  to  ensure  his 
destruction  j  for  Goring  was  himself  deceived  by 
his  own  sanguine  hopes  in  regard  to  the  siege, 
and  GeJI,  with  his  SOOO  horse,  besides  others, 
would  have  augmented  the  parliamentary  army  *• 
The  correspondence  found  in  the  royal  cabinet, 
completely  proved  the  perfidious  assertions  of  the 
king  in  regard  to  his  negociations  with  foreign 
powers  for  supplies  of  troops,  in  spite  of  the  most 
solemn  appeals  to  heaven,  that  he  never  had  in- 

*  Rash.  ToL  tL  p.  49.  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  659.  On  every  disaster^ 
partj-men  set  their  wits  to  work  to  prove  that  the  hattle  should  not 
have  been  fought^  or  ought  to  have  been  gained^  and  that  the  course 
pursued  after  it  was  ruinous — ^though^  in  reality^  no  other  could  have 
been  prudently  followed,  and  none  oould  have  been  successful.  Such 
is  the  conduct  of  Clarendon  on  this  and  other  occasions.  Laing  says 
that  Charles  should  have  abandoned  all  garrisons,  and  collected  the 
troops,  and  l^t,  had  he  done  so,  he  mig^t  have  still  kept  the  field ; 
for  that  the  parliament  could  not  have  occupied  the  garrisons  without 
dropping  active  operations.  But  the  garrisons  did  not  all  lie  in  one 
quarter;  and  by  delaying  his  retreat  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
oljeet,  the  king  would  have  exposed  his  shattered  army  to  inevitable 
destruction,— while  the  forces  from  the  garrisons  would  have  been 
beaten  in  detail  before  they  could  concentrate.  Besides,  new  levies  by 
the  parliament  could  easily  have  manned  the  garrisons  thus  abandon- 
ed, and  the  country,  no  longer  awed  by  them^  would  have  risen. 
Then  the  Soots  were  marching  south.    Bdllie,  voLii.  p.  118. 
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tended  it  They  also  fully  establish  the  insincerity 
with  which  he  had  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
parliament,  and  expose  some  of  his  intentions  rela- 
tive to  Ireland.  In  a  letter,  on  the  4th  August  of 
this  year,  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  he  says,— 
**  Though  I  could  have  wished  that  paines  had 
beene  spaired,  yet  I  will  neither  deny  that  those 
things  are  myne  wch  they  haue  sett  out  in  my 
name,  (only  some  words  heere  and  there  mistaken, 
and  some  com'as  misplaced,  but  not  much  mate* 
rial!,)  nor  as  a  good  Protestant,  or  honest  man, 
blush  for  any  of  those  papers ;  indeed  as  a  dis* 
creet  man,  I  will  not  justify  my  selfe ;  and  yet  I 
would  fain  know  him  who  would  be  willing  that 
the  freedom  of  all  his  priiiat  letters  were  publique* 
ly  scene,  as  myne  have  now  beene }  howsoumever, 
so  that  one  clause  be  rightly  understood,  I  care 
not  much  though  the  rest  tdke  their  fortunes :  it 
is  concerning  the  mungrill  parliament ;  the  trewth 
is,  that  Sussex  *  factiouseness  at  that  time  put  me 
somewhat  out  of  patience,  w^  made  me  freely 
vent  my  displeasure  against  those  of  his  party  to 
my  wyfe,  and  the  intention  of  that  phrase  was, 
that  his  faction  did  what  they  could  to  make  it 
come  to  that  by  theire  raising  and  fomenting  of 
base  propositions  f /'  This  quotation  has  been  in* 
troduced,  as  it  sufficiently  disproves  the  statement 
by  the  apologists  of  Charles,  that  the  parliament 
were  guilty  of  unfairness  in  the  publication,  in 


*  Lord  Savile,  lately  created  Earl  of  Sussex. 

t  Append,  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  101,  S.    Clar.  voL  iv.  p.  658. 
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order  to  give  a  false  colour  to  the  king's  proceed- 
ings. The  copy  of  the  notes  abstracted  at  the 
trial  of  Strafibrde^  was  also  found  with  a  writing  in 
the  king's  hand,  that  he  got  it  from  Digby  *. 

*  Ludlow,  ToL  L  p.  156.  Baillie,  vol.  iL  p.  184, 145.  Mr.  Home  se- 
verely censures  the  parliament  for  publishing  these  letters,  and,  with* 
out  infonmng  us  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  allusion  to  the  Key 
to  the  Kin^f  B  Cabinet  Opened,  which  was  published  soon  after  the 
pnblieation  of  the  letters,  refers  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians, 
when  they  intercepted  a  letter  from  Philip  to  Olympias,  who,  says  he, 
''  so  far  from  being  moved  by  a  curiosity  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
that  relation,  immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the  queen  unopened. 
PkUip  wot  not  their  mvertign  ;  ndr  were  they  inflamed  with  that  vio* 
lent  animosity  against  him,  which  attends  all  civil  commotions."  Now, 
the  conduct  of  the  Adienians  was  certainly  no  rule  for  the  English* 
Assnxedly  if  that  pdite  peojde  conceived  that  the  letter  related  to 
domestic  tiSam,  they  were  bound  by  every  principle  of  honour  to 
transmit  it  unopened.  But  who  will  venture  to  say,  that,  had  the 
safety  of  the  state  been,  on  probable  grounds,  supposed  to  depend  on 
that  letter,  they  ought  not  to  have  opened  it?  Suppose  that  at 
the  time  this  country  was  threatened  with  invasioii  from  France, 
Napoleon's  letters  to  his  wife  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  go- 
Temment,  and  that,  from  previous  circumstances,  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  related  to  that  very  intended  invasion— would  any 
minister  have  been  justifled  in  sacrifldng  the  public  safety  to  a  puno« 
tOio  ?  But  Napoleon  toas  not  our  native  sovereign  any  more  than  Philip 
was  that  qf  Athens.  And  mark  the  difference :  Charles  and  his  con- 
sort were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  laws  of  their  country, 
— laws  which  they  were  by  every  tie  bound  to  protect ;  and  imless 
it  can  be  maintained  that  any  treason,  or  other  wickedness,  between 
muk  and  wife,  ought,  from  their  relation,  to  pass  without  scrutiny, 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Hume,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  must  be 
i^gpBided  as  worthy  only  of  that  period  of  life,  when  every  thiqg 
oomiected  with  the  andeiits,  is  received  with  admiration.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  his  observations  about  the  queen*s  late  d^artora 
ftr  the  continent. 

Hume  alleges  that  "  they  chose,  no  doubt,  such  of  them  as  they 
thought  could  reflect  dishonour  upon  him.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  the 
letters  are  written  with  delicacy  and  tenderness,  and  give  an  advan^ 
tageouM  idea  both  of  the  king's  genius  and  morals"   Really  it  is  deplor- 
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In  retreating  to  Wales,  Charles  appears  to  have 
been  actuated  by  sound  views.     Had  he  gone  to 
the  west,  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  would  have  pur- 
sued him  without  a  moment's  intermission ;  and  as 
all  his  forces,  united  with  those  of  Goring,  could 
not  have    coped  with   the  parliamentary    army, 
while  the  Scottish  troops  were  at  last  rapidly  march- 
ing south,  his  hopes,  resting  entirely  on  his  pre- 
sent strength,  would  soon  have  been  terminated ; 
while  in  Wales,  which  he  imagined  devoted  to 
him,  he  expected  to  raise  another  army,  and  wait- 
ed  the  arrival  of  ten  thousand  Irish,  that  he  was 
promised,   as  well  as  foreign  troops,  and  could 
more  easily  form  a  junction  with  Montrose,  on 
whose  great  success  he  so  confidently  relied.     But 
the  Welsh,  dreading  that  their  assistance  to  him, 
at  this  juncture,  would  draw  the  whole  parliament- 
ary army  into   the   country,    became  extremely 
lukewarm  in  his  cause,  while  the  utter  overthrow 
of  Montrose  in  Scotland  blasted  all  his  prospects 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  magnificent  promises  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  Irish,  proved  equally 
fallacious. 

able  to  meet  all  this :  For  can  letters  which  betray  perfidy^  and  ran- 
corona  hostility  to  the  laws  he  had  so  solemnly  engaged  to  defend, 
deserve  such  a  character  ?  As  fcnr  the  composition,  it  is  as  vulgar  as  the 
prindples  are  detestable.  But  the  author  who  could  discover  poetic 
beauty  in  the  bombast  of  Montrose,  was  not  likely  to  miss  excellence  in 
ihe  royal  letters.  The  only  point  Charles  regretted,  was  that  about 
the  mongrel  parliament,  and  he  sends  some  ciphers  to  Evelyn,  which, 
he  alleges,  were  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  queen,  explanatory  of 
the  other,  according  to  what  he  stated  in  the  letter  given  in  the  text. 
But  that  letter  does  not  mend  the  matter,  and  the  ciphers  are  unin- 
telligible. 
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A  fresh  dispensation  having  been  granted  to 
Cromwell,  he  continued  in  the  army.  Under 
the  old  system  of  the  parliamentary  army,  the 
loss  at  Naseby  might  have  been  recovered, 
since,  under  pretext  of  refreshing  the  troops, 
which  the  Presbyterian  party  now  declared  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  time  to  recover  from 
the  surprise,  and  to  raise  fresh  forces  would  have 
been  allowed.  But  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were 
not  the  men  to  give  a  day's  respite;  and  the Proeeedingt 
success  at  Naseby  was  followed  up  without  iuter-^^e*' 
mission  by  fresh  actions.  Fairfax  having  sent  a^J^^ 
party  of  3000  under  Pointz  and  Rositer  to  attend 
the  king's  motions  and  prevent  him  rallying, 
marched  instantly  to  Leicester.  The  governor  re« 
fused  to  surrender;  and  he  determined  to  take  it  by 
storm.  But  when  his  purpose  was  perceived,  and 
the  cannon  began  to  play,  the  place  was  surren- 
dered on  terms.  Having  secured  this  town, 
wher^  he  found  14  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  30 
colours,  2000  stand  of  arms,  50  barrels  of  powder, 
and  other  ammunition,  he  determined  imme* 
diately  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Taunton.  On 
his  way  thither  he  was  met  by  large  parties  of 
clubmen--country-men,  who,  not  strongly  attach- 
ed to  either  party,  but  mainly  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire of  protecting  their  own  property,  had  been 
much  instigated  by  the  king's  emissaries.  The  par- 
liamentary general,  who  knew  well  that,  though  this 
body  of  men  might  easily  be  dispersed  in  his  pre- 
sent condition,  yet  that  on  any  disaster  they  might 
knock  his  soldiers  on  the  head,  endeavoured  to  con- 
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ciliate  them,  and  at  all  events  to  temporize,  by- 
yielding  to  some  of  their  demands,  while  he  de- 
nied others,  and  thus  escaped  their  fury  *. 

Goring  having  received  intelligence  of  Fair- 
fax's approach,  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  which 
was  thus  relieved  a  second  time,  and  retreated 
towards  Langport  and  Long*Sutton,  where  the 
king  had  several  forts.  The  ground  occupied  by 
him  was  extremely  favourable  for  defence,  and 
with  the  king's  garrisons  an  attack  upon  him  be- 
came hazardous.  Knowing  his  situation,  he  had 
sent  a  party  back  to  Taunton,  in  hopes  to  take 
the  town  by  surprise ;  but  the  party  having  been 
met  by  Massey,  was  routed  with  considerable  loss. 
Having  therefore  occupied  the  passes  on  the 
river  Parrot,  Goring  marched  to  Bridgewater, 
but  f'airfax  out  manoeuvred  him,  and  at  Lang- 
port  gave  him  a  signal  defeat.  To  stop  the  pur- 
suit of  the  victors,  Goring's  forces  fired  Langport; 
but  the  adversaries  forced  their  way  through 
flaming  houses,  killed  900,  took  1400  prisoners, 
amongst  whom  were  several  ofiicers  of  distinction, 
and  1200  horses,  many  of  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  their  riders :  SOO  standards  graced  the 
conquest,  which  was  gained  with  the  loss  of  less 
than  100  men.  On  that  very  day  Fairfax  march- 
ed towards  Bridgewater,  having  taken  up  his 
quarters  within  two  miles  of  the  town :  there  they 
met  with  another  party  of  clubmen ;  but  after  some 
expostulation  they  parted  on  good  terms.    Bridge- 

«  Rush.  Tol.  yi.  p.  50,  et  seq,    Whitelocke,  p.  152. 
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water,  situated  in  a  valley  so  level  as  not  to  afford 
a  clod  which  might  give  an  advantage  in  assailing 
it«  was  strongly  as  well  as  regularly  fortified*    The 
moat,  which  was  in  almost  every  part  filled  each 
tide  to  the  brim,  was  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
proportionally  deep :  The  lines  occupied  a  small 
compass  of  ground,  and  were  manned  with  eigh* 
teen  hundred  troops:   a  large  supply  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  &c.  promised  to  enable  them  to 
stand  a  long  siege.     The  parliamentary  army  was, 
therefore,  in  a  dilemma.    If  it  lefl  this  town,  the 
consequences  might  be  serious ;  if  it  sat  down  be- 
fore it,  and  were  to  any  degree  unsuccessful,  the 
king  might  have  leisure  to  collect  a  fresh  force. 
Some  proposed  to  attempt  it  by  regular  approach- 
es i  but  the  time  was  too  precious  for  that,  and  a 
fall  of  rain  might  in  an  instant  dash  all  their 
schemes.    The  extent  of  the  ground,  though  rela- 
tively small,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  block  it 
up  with  a  detachment  of  the  army.    It  was,  there- 
fore at  last  determined  on  to  attempt  the  capture 
by  storm,  and  Lieut-General  Hammond,  having 
devised  a  light  moveable  species  of  bridge  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  was  ordered  to  give  direc- 
tions to  construct  eight  immediately  for  the  enter- 
prize.  On  Monday,  the  Slst  of  July,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  storming  began ;  feints  were 
made  in  several  parts  at  once,  and  while  the  gar- 
rison was  distracted  with  the  variety  of  attacks, 
the  bridges  were  suddenly  thrown  across  the  moat ; 
the  soldiers  then  quickly  passed,  and  having,  in 
spite  of  opposition,  beat  the  enemy  from  the  guns, 
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turned  them  against  the  town.  Having  tlms  reach- 
ed the  upper  town»  they  quickly  let  down  the  draw- 
bridge, and  passed  into  the  lower,  where  the  caval- 
ry, now  admitted,  scoured  the  streets.  Six  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  were  taken ;  but  those  that 
escaped,  having  fled  to  the  upper  town,  from  which 
the  parliamentary  troops  had  passed,  drew  up  the 
bridge»  and  showered  down  grenadoes  and  hot 
slug,  that  set  the  division  they  had  left  in  flames, 
from  which  only  two  or  three  houses  were  rescued. 
While  that  quarter  was  in  one  conflagration.  Ma- 
jor Cowel  stood  with  his  guard  in  the  street  to 
prevent  a  sally.  The  garrison  in  the  second  town 
still  held  out,  and  it  was  at  first  resolved  to  can*y 
it  by  storm ;  but  the  assailants  so  far  altered  their 
plan,  as  to  content  themselves  with  a  feint  to  keep 
the  troops  in  constant  alarm.  A  message  was  then 
sent  by  Fairfax  to  the  governor,  informing  him 
that  he  compassionated  the  innocent,  who  must 
sufier  on  the  occasion,  and  that  he  would  allow 
the  women  to  leave  the  town  by  a  certain  hour ; 
but  the  governor's  lady,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
breast,  which  she  said  gave  suck  to  prince  Charles, 
desired  the  messenger  to  tell  the  general  they 
would  hold  out  to  the  last;  yet  when  the  hot  slugs 
fired  the  houses,  this  lady,  with  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
gladly  accepted  of  the  proffered  kindness ;  and,  as 
the  townsmen  felt  amazed,  the  governor  surrender- 
ed on  terms.  A  thousand  officers  and  soldiers,  be- 
sides gentlemen  and  clergy,  marched  out  prison- 
ers, while  forty.four  barrels  of  powder,  as  many 
pieces  of  ordnance,  four  hundred  weight  of  match, 
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aod  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Goods  too,  of  great  value, 
which  had  been  deposited  here  for  security,  were 
seized  by  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament, 
and  sold ;  from  the  price  of  which  three  shillings 
were  allowed  to  every  soldier  for  his  services  in 
storming  the  place.  . 

The  capture  of  this  town  was  of  immense  con* 

sequence  ;  for,  as  the  distance  between  it  and  Lime^ 

a  town  in  the  possession  of  the  parliament,  was 

only  about  twenty  miles,  a  line  of  garrisons  con-^ 

nected  them ;  and  all  communication  with  Devon 

and  Cornwall;  the  counties  most  devoted  to  the 

royal  cause,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdon^^  was  cut 

off    It  was  debated  by  the  victors  whether  they 

should    pursue  Goring   or  take  in  Bath.    The 

council    generally  recommended    the  first;   but 

Fairfax,  however  disposed  to  follow  their  advice^ 

latterly  resolved  upon  the  last,'  as  the  capture  of 

that  place  might  straiten  Bristol,  and  consequently 

facilitate  his  operations  upon  that  most  important 

garrison.    Before  his  approach,  however,  Bath  was 

reduced  by  CoL  Rich,  under  whom,  in  the  affair,  a 

party  of  dragoons  performed  a  remarkable  exploit 

Having  been  drawn  up  near  the  bridge,  they, 

quitting  their  horses,  crept  on  their  bellies  towards 

the  gate,  and  having  seized  on  the  small  ends  of 

the  muskets  presented  against  their  party  through 

the  loop  holes  of  the  gate,  called  out  to  the  guard 

to  take  quarter.     The  astonished  guard  instantly 

fled,  leaving  their  muskets  behind  them,  and  thus 

gave  possession  of  the  bridge  tothe^sailants^  who 

FOL.  IV.  c 
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ibhied  fUhe  ^te$  %ttd  «^rk  ^Mjr  lo  ^ttt^bn  l^bh  tht 
taah  «rite  «im¥ki(tektd  0A  ternftd.    A  htltldl^d  awd 

talTM  dh  tte  VecB^iork^  tLMp^Vt  h^d  ^V^iY^d  fi^ith 
ItSOO  to  thf6  ^^i6ir  of  thM  OOKrH,  but  fifi'c^ng  that  he 
i»tts  ftftt  Ittt^,  he  r<Mrea«^dk 

Fairfax,  having  received  intell^ii6e  ttf  tiw  t^s^- 
tiii«  of  Bfttfiv  directed  him^lf  t«  Sheihdrn  ^  but  as 
^e  diklMfi^ki  )1M6  ih  gtetH  ili!iitab6i4  in  Dorfil^t^ 
Wllls^  mi  IS6tDerBdU  Obmi^ell  wftft  diftp«:«hed 
agftiUftt  IheM.  The  tnHjoHl^  h^  persitad^  16  tt- 
tiiM  |>feacbabl}r  to  their  oivta  dwellings ;  totas^  patt 
iiiiefd  upon  a  detatohdieAt  df  hotee,  and  killed  6om6 
^hidl  he  «e)it,  lifadei:  iEt  liebtenatit,  «{>  inquire  ittto 
A^  kausi  ef  their  liwlike  proceedrngs^  he  found 
it  necesdary  to  attack  tbem^  dnd  abotit  ^0  te^re 
leoundbdb  Illese  pettroM  fefeing  teken  prisomei^, 
were,  after  ^n  'examitiatiovi  regarding  their  itistig^ 
tors,  diBttissed  iOH  their  prottnise  not  to  engage  in 
Similar  advMtores^  Their  statkl^rd  had  a  lAiottd 
vAskb,  (AtoUgh  cbndeived  in  a  sorry  jhigle,  leould 
hRaVe  jAstl^r  moved  the  ^compassion  of  every  gener- 
Oud  ttiiiDd,  had  it  really  depicted  the  feelings  with 
iAAdk  they  reM)ited  to  arms. 

^  Iff  yod  dier  to  ^hinder  <mr  cattle, 
Be  aMtred  we  wfll  give  you  batde." 

Havifig  dispersed  these  clubmen^  Cromwell  joifl- 
«d  Fairfax  at  Sherbom,  and  the  place  was  quickly 
teduCed.  Four  hu'ndred  prisoners  were  taSsxtti 
there,  amongst  whom  Were  several  of  qmHty }  and 
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tiie  soldiers,  in  the  confusion  attending  the  cap- 
turei  could  not  be  prevented  from  plunder,  which 
they  disposed  of  to  the  country  people  on  the  fol- 
lowing market  day. 

After  this  Fairfax  resolved  to  reduce  Bristol  f  but  Biiftd  aur. 
the  capture  of  that  town  was  expected  by  him  to^^  ^ 
be  a  matter  of  uncommon  difficulty,  while  the  «d-^^^ 
verse  ptfty  flattered  themselves  that  it  would 
weary  out  the  assailants  in  fruitless  efforts,  till 
new  forces  were  elsewhere  levied.  Tlie  garrison 
was  laige  and  well  provided ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  accounts  transmitted,  the  fortifica^ 
tions  were  not  calculated  for  a  very  vigorous  de- 
fence.  It  is  probable  however  that,  had  such  an 
individual  as  Bldte  commsaded  the  place,  it 
might  have  held  out  longer ;  but  the  impetuosity 
ef  Rupert  was  not  accompanied  with  that  inex- 
haustible resolution  which  qualifies  a  man  for  bear- 
ing up  against  a  continued  disastrous  contest 
The  situation  <xf  Charles  elsewhere,  too,  was  at 
this  time  to  all  s^pearance  so  desperate,  that  it 
seemed  better,  if  possible,  to  save  the  garrison,  in 
order  that  it  might  take  the  field.  Massey  had 
shut  up  Goring  in  the  west ;  and  the  Scots,  who 
had  advanced  to  Glocester,  intercepted  the  king^s 
approach  to  Bristol.  Such  was  the  posture  of 
effdits,  when  the  town  was  surrendered;  but 
the  Scots  unexpectedly  retreated,  and  then  the 
place  might,  if  it  could  have  been  preserved, 
have  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  king's  harassed 
troops.  This,  however,  which  afforded  the  ba- 
ns of  the   outcry  against   Rupert,   by  his  own 
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party,  could  not  have  been  foreseen  ;  and  before 
he  did  yield,  the  lines  were  forced,  a  party  of  his 
troops  cut  ofi'  from  the  garrison,  and  the  town 
fired  in  several  places.  But  in  a  declining  cause, 
every  act  is  condemned  by  its  partisans,  and  it  was 
the  fate  of  Rupert,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
the  best  officer  Charles  had,  to  incur  the  personal 
resentment,  on  many  accounts,  of  the  very  indi- 
vidual  whom  the  king  desired  to  record  the  events 
x>f  his  reign* 

After  the  fall  of  Bristol,  the  garrisons  in  the 
west  which  intercepted  the  communication  with 
London,  were  beset.  Rainsborough  was  dispatch- 
ed against  Berkley-castle,  the  only  considerable 
place  left  for  the  king  in  Gloucestershire,  and  which 
was  already  blocked  up,  while  Cromwell  was  sent 
against  the  Devises.  The  Devises  was  a  place  of 
great  strength.  The  castle,  raised  on  a  huge  mount 
of  earth,  had  lately  been  fortified  by  the  order  of 
the  governor.  Sir  Charles  Loyd,  accounted  a  good 
engineer,  with  several  new  works  cut  out  of  the 
main  earth,  so  strong  that  no  cannon  could  pierce 
them,  and  so  situated  as  to  command  each  other, 
while  most  of  the  approaches  were  so  palisaded 
and  stoccadoed,  as  seemingly  to  obstruct  a  storm* 
ing.  But  Cromwell  was  not  to  be  daunted.  Before 
attempting  the  place,  however,  he  summoned  the 
governor  to  surrender,  and  intimated  that,  if  he 
were  otherwise  resolved,  his  wife  and  the  other 
females  were  at  liberty  to  pass  from  th^  town.  The 
answer  was  "  win  and  wear  it ;"  but  when  all  was 
prepared  for  a  storm,  the   governor  surrendered 
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on  terms.  Layock-house,  on  the  same  day,  yielded 
to  Colonel  Pickering,  and  Berkley-castle  to  Rains^ 
borough.  Winchester,  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
likewise  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  and  the  castle  of 
Winton,  garrisoned  with  no  less  than  700  men. 
Bading-house,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  had  hitherto  withstood 
every  siege,  and  either  beat  off  the  assailants,  or 
wearied  them  out  with  loss :  uplifted  by  his  success, 
the  marquis  had  declared  that  he,  if  the  king  had 
no  more  ground  than  Basing-house,  would  hold 
it  out  to  the  last  extremity — whence  it  had  been 
designated  by  the  cavaliers  loyalty»house.  But 
Cromwell  having  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to 
storm  it,  carried  it  without  either  great  difficulty  or 
loss. 

In  the  mean  time  Fairfax  was  himself  actively 
employed.  Warminster  and  Axminster  surrender* 
ed  to  him.  Tiverton-castle  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  here  occurred  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
just  punishment  of  treachery.  There  happened 
to  be  in  the  garrison,  one  major  Sadler,  who  had 
formerly  deserted  the  parliament's  service  for  the 
king's.  But  conceiving,  on  the  investment  of  this 
place,  that  he  might  purchase  his  indemnity  by 
treachery  to  the  party  he  had  latterly  joined,  he 
proposed  to  betray  the  castle.  His  propositions 
were,  however,  rejected,  and  himself  with  about 
200  more,  seized  on  the  capture  of  the  place. 
Condemned  by  court-martial  to  be  shot  for  his 
desertion,  he  effected  an  escape,  and  fled  to  Exe- 
ter, then  in  the  possession  of  the  royalists,  as  to  a 
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place  <^  refuge.  But  his  late  practices  having  been 
detected  by  that  party>  he  was  condemned  there 
likewise,  and  paid  the  mulct  of  his  offences. 

Exeter  was  a  town  of  importance,  and  to  reduce 
it  the  parliamentary  general  now  proposed  to  raise 
forts  on  its  east  side,  to  cut  off  resources  from  that 
quarter,  while  with  his  army,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
he  sat  down  on  the  other.    But  winter  had  begun, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  with  want  of  ac- 
commodation, engendered  sickness  in  the  troops, 
which  wasted  them  away,  particularly  the  infant-* 
ry  i  and  the  prince,  who  was  in  the  west,  having, 
in  conjunction  with   Hopton,  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenviile,  drawn  off  the  troc^s  with  which  they 
then  besieged  Plymouth,  and  collected  what  they 
could  from  garrisons,  as  well  as  raised  many  re- 
cruits, brought  into  the  field  from  eight  to  nine 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  which  they  quartered 
about  Tavistocke,Okehampton,  and  the  neighbour* 
hoodt  with  a  view  to  force  Fairfax  to  rise  from  the 
east  side  of  Exeter.   But,  informed  of  their  design^ 
be  suddenly  sent  a  party  against  them,  which  beat 
up  their  quarters  at  Bavy-Tracy,  and  obliged  them 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss.    After  this,  he 
took  Dartmouth  by  storm,  and  having  disarmed 
the  garrison,  amounting  to  from  800  to  1000,  he 
ordered  them  to  return  to  Uieir  several  dwellings^ 
Poldffam-castle  also  fell  into  his  hands;   and  at 
Torrington,  he  defeated  Hopton,  who  retired  \dtb 
his  shattered  forces  into  Cornwall    Resolved  to 
allow  the  enemy  no  time  to  rally  and  recruit,  Fair* 
&x  pursued  htm  with  continual  alarm  to  a  nook  ok' 
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sur^^  ^pif^rda  pf  ^  t^pusan^  yqlaqtp^red  (o  lilec^. 
i^p  the  pas»99,  )n  prfler  tq  pf^yen^  P^pt^pn  frpi^Hopton*! 
bfe^j^ipg  ttirqugh  wi^h  hi?  cay^jry,  fbp  royftli?tS!Jrff**" 
geqffa}  \i\\^  cofnp)ptplf  ^bi;t  pp,  ^nteced  into  9 
tref^ty,  ii^hjch  W9§  soon  CQmpl^|;ef},  fof  ^i^b^n^inj; 
l)i$  f^pij)  ^nd  ^qrrendenng  ihp  l^pi^eif  $pd  arm;  tq 
the  ps^rli^menj;.  f  l^e  di^covp^ry  »^^l4ed  to  r^ard- 
ed  tjie  tian^ptwn*  of  ti?^  E*rl  pf  Ql^wo^gaf}  ?» 
Jfe^aod*  A  vessel  frqm  W^terfpfd  h^  ^T^Y^A  ^^ 
P^toWf  as  af:  ^  ff  iendly  pprt ;  I^qt  it  ^^  ?u4dei)-; 
Ij  bpfirdid,  find  |;^ie  mep  put  p>  the  swprcjf  F^^i^S 
the  Ijetters,  ivhicb  the  cfptfiin  b^d  tbroxfrp  ^i^to  thfe^ 
^e^  wprp  fprtun^tely  rescue4  frpm  the  \^aves;  fuid 
dpye^op^d  tb/e  sicfi^^^^  ^  9gitatiqp.  Fairfa:|^  thea 
a^mbli?4  the  ii|^^bitaDt9  qf  t^e  neigbt^ourhopd* 
ap4  8ft?iy^4  ^tiem  the  le^^te^s,  which  prpduced  ^p 
h|ippy  r^3i/lt  ^eci9rid^4  ^P^^  *• 

l^he  rx>y^j[  c^use  hajd  no^  bpeff  more  SfijCcps^fulThepro. 
^l3eiy.berp.    jSaviqg  recruited  bis  sl^at^ered  ^my^ouSS 
Cbsrje3  hiijDself  }eft  V^s^  abptft  the  end  of  July,J|;j^^ 
ao4f  l^  ^k^  beginning  of  j^uguyt,  advanced  to  Litcb*«>™y- 
fieid»  F^th  A  Vfew^  as  w^  supposed,  to  raise  the  ^ 
sifig^  pf  ^lereford^  which  wa$  at  |;hat  time  yrarmly 
carri^  c^i  by  the  Scots.    But  the  Earl  of  Lev^en^ 
hityipg  sent  put  a  strong  paf*ty  pf  horse  under 
I^vi4  Les^e^  tp  w^c|i  tih,e  royal  mptionp,  oblige4 
him  tp  change  his  route.    Uppp  ^his^  be  drew  out 
%   considerable  reinforcement  frop^  Newark,  an4 

*  Rush.  ToL  ziy.  chap.  fiL  for  a^  ^lecoant  of  ^e  Militarr  Tnn-  • 
aetioiif  of  Fairfax's  army.    Clar.  Vol.  ir.  p.  669^70.  678.  7S0. 
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manifested  an  intention  to  proceed  north,  in  order 
to  join  with  Montrose,  who  was  then  triumphant 
in  Scotland,  and  with  his  usual  boasting  language, 
promised  to  assist  his  master  with  20,000  *,  though 
he  never  could  command  even  a  third  of  that  num- 
ber. Pointz  and  Rossiter,  however,  with  a  large 
party  of  horse,  intercepted  his  majesty's  passage, 
and  he  broke  into  the  eastern  association,  where 
he  took  Huntingdon,  and  alarmed  Cambridge, 
while  he  enriched  his  troops  with  booty.  The  Scots 
now,  in  discontent  at  not  receiving  their  pay  from 
the  parliament,  and  bereft  of  their  cavalry,  with 
which  Leslie  returned  to  Scotlandto  punish  Mon- 
trose, raised  the  siege  of  Hereford,  and  marched 
north.  Charles,  therefore,  visited  Hereford,  and 
expected  to  relieve  Bristol  from  the  siege  by  Fair- 
fax. But  for  this  his  force  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient, and  Rupert,  who  never  could  have  an- 
ticipated the  strange  countermarch  of  the  Scots, 
which  alone  enabled  the  king  to  approach  that 
quarter,  had  already  surrendered  the  town.  In  the 
meantime,  Pointz  had  stationed  himself  between 
the  royal  army  and  Oxford ;  and  Charles,  having 
learnt  that  Chester,  which  was  well  situated  for 
the  landing  of  his  expected  succours  from  Ireland, 
was  almost  reduced  by  a  party  of  the  parliament- 
ary troops,  hastened  to  its  relief  with  about  5000 
horse  and  foot.  But  Pointz  encountered  him  on 
Routen-heath,  within  two  miles  of  Chester,  and 
defeated  him  with  great  loss.    At  first,  success  so 

•  King  Charlet'  Works,  p.  154. 
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inclined  to  the  royal  side  that  the  parliamentary 
troops  were  routed  ;  but  Colonel  Jones  and  Adju- 
tant Lothian  having  drawn  out  500  foot,  and  300 
horse,  from  the  leaguer  before  Chester,  at  this  in- 
stant charged  the  king's  troops,  and  thus  gave 
Pointz*s  men  an  opportunity  to  rally.  Then  com- 
menced a  furious  assault  by  Fointz,  in  front,  while 
Jones  assailed  the  royal  forces  in  rear ;  and  the 
king^s  army  was  utterly  discomfited  with  the  loss  of 
five  or  six  hundred  slain,  amongst  whom  was  the 
Ear]  of  Litchfield,  and  of  1000  common  prisoners, 
besides  many  officers  of  quality*  With  difficulty 
Charles  again  led  his  broken  force  to  Wales ;  where, 
having  refreshed  and  recruited  his  little  army,  he, 
witli  about  SOOO  fighting  men  came,  on  the  2d  of 
October,  to  Litchfield,  the  next  day  to  Meldrum, 
and.  the  4th  to  Newark,  where  he  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  November^  having  quartered  his 
horse  at  Belvoir,  Worton,  Welbeck,  and  Sleaford. 
But  Fointz  having  taken  Shelford-manor,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  storm,  and  put  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  SOO,  to  the  sword ; 
the  unhappy  monarch  apprehending  that  he  might 
be  besieged  in  Newark,  marched  away  during  the 
night  with  a  party  of  horse  to  Daintry,  where  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  met  him  with  a  larger  body, 
and  conducted  him  by  Banbury  to  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  having  been  induced 
by  the  parliament  to  alter  their  resolution  to 
proceed  homeward,  sat  down  before  Newark, 
while    the  parliamentary    forces    under  Colonel. 
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Morgan  were  atten4ed  with  gr?a|    smp^m    i« 
W»Ws  t. 

Paring  the  short  period  ChdFle9  remaiAsd  at 
l^ewarkf  he  di^p^tqhed  I^prd  Pigby,  ^oeompanied 
by  Sir  Marinaduk*  X^angdalp,  with  l«00  hopga 
tQ  join  Montrosei  \i^ho  complained  ipuch  of  vant 
of  cavalry.    Three  hundred  gentlemen  joined  thia 
d^tachmenti  and  at  first  it  waa   attended  with 
success,  having  at  Ponqa^ter  defeated  a  regiment 
of  t^ora^i  and  takep  about  1000  foot  prisoners.    But 
their  prpsp^rity  was' short'Uved.    Colonel  Copley 
came  up  tq  them  at  Sher))orn»  in  Yorkshire,  with 
about  ISQO  bprse>  and  routed  them  completely, 
having  not  only  recovered  the  prisoners,  but  taken 
300  of  PJgby's  force,  with  his  own  coach,  where 
were  found  several  letters  and  papers  of  vast  con-i 
aisquence  in  developing  the  royal  designs,  and 
which  were  therefore  published  by  the  parliament 
for  the  information  pf  thp  people.    They  were  to 
thi?  eflfect.  Ut^  Several  letters  from  GofF,  an  agent 
in  Holland,  to  Jermyn,  now  created  a  Lord,  and  to 
Pigby  himself,  regarding  a  negociation  then  on  foot 
for  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange^  daughter,  in  order  to  induce 
the  states  to  espouse  the  king's  interest.    9d.  Let- 
ter^  from  Jemyn,  then  at  Paris,  to  Digby,  relative 
to  jthe  treaty  for  bringing  over  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
rain'a  army,  also  concerning  expected  aid  from 
Penmark,  and  the  Prince  of  Courland ;  and  about 
^  application  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  the  pop«, 

•  R^,  vol.  yi.  p.  116,  et  ##y.    CUr.  to|.  £▼.  p.  §77,  et  $€q.  71ft  et 
seq.    Whitekdce,  p.  167,  et  $eq. 
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for  assistance  from  his  holiness.  9d.  Regarding  fn 
treaty  of  an  Irishman,  Colonel  Fitawilliams,  ^ith 
the  queen,  for  sending  over  ten  thousand  noeq 
from  Ireland  *• 

After  their  defeat  at  Sberbpm,  Digby  and  Lang- 
dale  endeavoured  to  raise  a  party  in  Lancashire 
to  join  them ;  but  the  parliamentary  forces  obliged 
them  to  change  their  route,  ^hile  David  Leslie 
interposed  between  them  and  Scotland*  With 
di£&culty  therefore,  they  reached  Carlisle  sands, 
where  the  governor  of  the  town,  Sir  John  Brown, 
having  encountered  them  with  an  inferior  force, 
hrok^  through  and  routed  their  Jittle  army,  when 
the  two  commanders,  perceiving  the  impractioa* 
bility  of  forming  a  junction  with  Montrose,  fled 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Their  troops,  abandoned  by 
their  leaders,  dispersed  in  all  directlpns,  and  many 
of  them  fell  into  their  enemy's  hands  !• 

lipss^s,  on  the  royal  side>  accumulated*  Sir 
Wiiiiam  Vaugban  was  defeated  at  Denbigh :  Here-^ 
ford,  which  had  withstood  all  the  Scotch  army, 
was  taken  by  Colonel  Morgan,  with  only  about 
9000  men  i  the  object  having  been  effected  by  a 
stratagem,  as  creditable  to  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mander, as  the  execution  of  it  was  to  the  bravery 
ef  the  troops*  Bie8ton<-castle  was  also  capturedt 
and  Chester^  which  had  bpen  in  the  possession  of 

•  Bsflh.  voL  71.  p.  128,  et  seq.  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  715,  et  seq.  Jlig- 
by's  Cjfclimet.  Sir  Kendm  Digby  must  have  been  the  fittest  person  to 
negodafe  with  the  Pope,  as  his  Iktiher,  Sir  Bvenld,  was  one  <tf  thf 
ddef  cottspiratora  in  the  gunpowder  plot. 

t  Ri^  vol.  Ti.  p.  183.4. 
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the  royalists  from    the   begiDning  of  the  war; 
and  was  equally  fortified  by  art  and  nature,  while 
it  was  no  less  advantageously  situated  for  landing 
troops  from  Ireland,  than  for  preserving  a  commu- 
nication with  Wales,  was  at  last  reduced ;  and  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Ashley  on  the  22d  of  March  follow- 
ing, may  be  said  to  have  given  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  war.     Ashley  commanded  the  only  force 
which  Charles  had  now  in  the  field.     It  consisted 
of  3000,  chiefly  cavalry,  and  it  was  imagined  that, 
joined  to  the  forces  at  Oxford,  it  might  enable 
him  to  keep  his  ground  till  the  arrival   of  the 
Irish  auxiliaries  in   the   spring.     Ashley,   there- 
fore, proceeded  from  Worcester  to  Oxford,  and  the 
king  sent  out  1500  to  meet  him,  that,  with  their 
combined  strength,  they  might  beat  of  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  passes  were  so  blocked  up, 
that  the  two  bodies  were  prevented  from  commu-^ 
nication,  and  that  from  Oxford  was  not  even  aware 
of  the  motions  of  the  other,  till  the  news  arrived  of 
its  total  overthrow.     Encountered  with  an  equal 
force  under  Morgan,  Brereton  and  Birch,  Ashley's 
little  army  was  utterly  defeated :  himself  and  all 
the  chief  ofiicers  were  taken  prisoners.     Under 
this  misfortune,  that  lord  justly  remarked  to  some 
of  Brereton's  officers :  "  You  have  now  done  your 
work,  and   may  go  to  play,   unless  you  fall  out 
amongst  yourselves  *." 
ActioDaof      We  shall  now  relate  the  transactions  of  Mon- 
trose.    As  his  army  increased,  and  his  exploits 

*  Rnah*  ^ol.  vi  p.  1S4,  tt  seq.   BaiUie,  rol.  iL  p.  134,  et  seq.  Clar. 
f»l.  ir.  p.  753. 
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became  terrible,  Argyle  brought  back  his  little  army 
of  1500  from  Ireland,  and  the  parliament  which,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years  from  the  former, 
superseded  the  convention  of  estates,  recalled  Lieut. 
General  Baillie  from  England  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  newly  raised  against  the  enemy  at  home. 
This  officer,  who  had  been  bred  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  good 
commander.  After  the  taking  of  Newcastle,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  about  his  private  business; 
and  as  he,  on  the  settlement  of  his  affitirs,  was 
proceeding  back  to  the  army,  he  was  recalled  by 
an  express,  which  reached  him  when  he  was  with- 
in twelve  miles  of  Newcastle;  but  inadequate 
were  the  preparations,  and  these  ill-directed.  Bail- 
lie  himself  informs  us,  that  part  of  the  force  on 
foot  being  employed  elsewhere,  he  never,  till  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth,  commanded  2000  foot,  nor  above 
SCO  horse  at  one  time  *•  It  was  his  misfortune, 
too,  to  be  hampered  in  all  his  motions,  both  by  the 
committee  of  estates,  particularly  through  the  in- 
fluence  of  Argyle,  whose  enmity  he  incurred,  and 

•  Laingsays  that  General  Baillie  retnraed  with  six  regiments; 
and  the  idea  does  receive  some  cmmtenanoe  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bail- 
lie's  letters,  as  he  indeed  speaks  of  a^t  regiments  having  heen 
recalledj  though  not  under  Baillie.  But  when  we  view  the  general's 
own  account,  and  collate  it  with  other  authorities,  particularly  with 
the  acts  of  the  Scottbh  parliament,  we  discover  the  mistake.  I  presume 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  been  misled,  in  consequence  of  regi- 
ments which  had  been  wasted  by  sickness,  desertion,  and  loss,  at  York, 
Newcastle  and  other  places,  having  been  sent  home  as  ineffective : 
and  indeed  this  niay  be  gathered  from  other  letters,  all  referred  to 
here.  Bai]lie*s  Let  vol.  ii.  p.  94^  95. 98. 104.  135.  141.  Wishart's  Life 
of  Montrose,  chap.  ix.  Scots  Acts,  lately  published,  vol.  vi.  p.  190,  tt 
jeq.    Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  975.87. 
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by  the  kppoibtment  of  Oblodel  Hurry  ^s  Lieute- 
nant-Gieueral — an  individual  who  had  now  desert- 
ed  the  king  as  he  had  fbnneiiy  done  the  English 
parliament,  and  yet,  as  a  Scot,  was  unaccountably 
employed  by  his  countrymen  against  Montrose. 
Baillie  and  he  having  crossed  the  Tay,  arrived 
critically  to  save  Dundee,  which  was  stormed  by 
Montrose  in  three  several  places  at  once ;  and  one 
of  the  forts  having  been  taken,  the  guns  were  turn- 
ed  against  the  town,  and  the  suburbs  fired  in  seve- 
ral quarteis.  Having  been  apprized  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  Montrose  immediately  summoned 
back  his  men,  who  were  not  easily  recalled  from 
drink  and  plunder.  General  Baillie  charges  Huriy 
with  treachery,  fot  not  having  used  his  advantage 
in  routing  the  whole  army  of  Montrose  at  this 
junetUTe,  stating  that  he  was  informed  Hurry  was 
«  desned  by  some  to  take  heed  lest  any  thing 
might  be  achieved  where  he  (Baillie)  was  present, 
whereby  he  might  have  honour/*  Montrose, 
though  not  without  considerable  loss,  effected  his 
retreat,  and  Baillie  and  Hurry  divided  their  forces 
to  pursue  him  separately,  when,  as  might  have 
bMI  albticipated,  they  weire  beaten  in  detail. 

Baillie  went  to  Athol  to  revenge  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  is  alleged  to 
hav«  ravaged  the  territory  with  the  inbumanity 
which  he  ought  to  have  punished.  Hurry,  with 
1200£xM;,  and  160  horse,  went  nort^  to  prevent 
Montrose^a  retmat  to  the  hilis  {  and^  )9n  his  return 
from  Inverness,  he  obtained  a  tronsiderabie  rein- 
forcement from  the  garrison,  besides  being  joined 
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tfMe  ^lsi>  l«infdJTed»  hoW f(dlo^re(i  himj  thalfaft 
riiighl  h)ut  that  division  bfefbffe  it  Irislft  joitied  by 
Baillie ;  uttd  HMtty,  anxious  td  signalize  himselif 
by  tfa'e  ttV^rthrow  of  thie  eiikmy  tluHtig  Baillie'ti  ab^ 
ftei^t^,  ^ave  the  advantage  which  wa^  Mnight.    Itl«* 
AeMl  dt'  Waiting  thie  arrival  of  hi^  i^upelibr^  b6 
h^astetved  lb  attack  Montrose^  l^ho  tobk  up  his 
gfoUhd  i¥i  a  valley  at  ^  village  called  Auldearn,  i6 
the  tofeighbourhiood  of  Nairtte.    Nb  pbst  could  have 
been  better  chofeen.    The  valley,  t^^ith  which  HuN 
ry  was  unacquainted,  enabled  hitn  at  once  to  liiis^ 
lefad  hils  adversary,  to  render  the  lattack  oh  some 
qtf Miners  of  bis  owfi  troops  almost  impracticable, 
atad  yet  to  pour  down  upon  the  enetay  with  the 
bert  effect    His  ordnance,  guarded  by  a  few  choice 
foot,  and  defeuded  by  steep  banks  and  ditches,  was 
placed  in  the  centre ;  his  right  wing,  commanded  by 
his  lieutetiant,  Alaster  McDonald  of  Coll-Kettoch, 
who  brought  over  the  Irish,  cohsisfted  only  of  400 
foot,  and  a  small  party  of  cavalry ;  but  then  it  w^S 
tinassailable  by  means  of  the  ground,  while  it  was 
to  obscured  that  its  strength  could  not  be  estimated 
by  Htirry;  to  deceive  whom  Montrose  placed 
bis  own  standard  there,  as  in  the  principal  part  of 
his  army.    The  flower  of  his  force  wisrs  placed  on 
the  left.     Misled  by  this  judicious  arrangement, 
Hmty  ktta<*8  the  right  wing,  and,  as  McDonald  tk 
last  tashly  left  his  entrenchment  to  meet  an  ene- 
my Which  Could  not  reach  him,  be  ultimateSy  bVer- 
thrifw  that  body ;  but  then  he  hkd  been  already 
!cmg  ea^oseA  td  tlife  ordtrabce,  in  iRt-dtless  attempts 
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to  pass  the  deep  ditches  and  steep  banks,  and  Mon- 
trose,  taking  advantage  of  the  chief  strength  of  his. 
adversary  being  89  misdirected,  pours  down  upon 
the  rest  of  hi^  army  almost  his  whole  copcentrated 
force.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  of  Hurry,  at^ 
tended,  according  to  some  accounts,  with  the  loss 
of  nearly  2000  men,  though  he  still  boasted  of  a 
victory.  What  aggravated  the  loss  was,  that  a 
portion  of  the  veterans  from  Ireland  was  destroyed* 
On  the  approach  of  Baillie,  Montrose  again  re- 
treated to  the  mountains.  The  force  under  the 
first  was  about  2000  foot  and  100  horse ;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  infantry  was  afler  taken  from  him 
to  guard  the  low  counjtry,  leaving  him.  only  1300  : 
SOO  horse,  including  Hurry's,  joined  him,  and, 
with  this  trifling  army  was  he,  reproached  at  the 
same  time  for  not  pursuing  effectual  measures  to 
terminate  the  war,  sent  into  the  wilds  of  the  High- 
lands, in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  much  more  than 
double  his  strength,  and  well  supplied  by  the  na- 
tives with  provisions.  After  some  painful  marches, 
in  which  bis  men  were  nearly  famished,  he  return- 
ed without  meeting  the  object  of  his  pursuit  His 
experienced  soldiers  were  now  taken  from  him,  to 
be  put  under  the  command  of  Argyle,  while  raw 
levies  supplied  their  place ;  and  with,  from  ISOO  to 
1300  foot,  and  260  horse,  he  was  appointed  to 
guard  the  low  country  from  the  invasion  of  Mon- 
trose :  but  scarcely  had  the  arrangement  been 
formed,  when  he  was  commanded  to  find  out  the 
enemy.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  beea 
expected.     Montrose  attacks  him  at  Alford  on  th^ 
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Dee,  with  an  equal  number  of  horse^  and  more 
than  double  the  number  of  foot,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  An  opportunity,  however,  of  re- 
covering the  loss,  in  the  defeat  of  the  adversary, 
was  afterwards  let  slip,  through  the  misconduct  of 
Hurry. 

After  this  new  forces  were  raised  by  the  parlia^ 
ment,  and  Baillie  was  nominated  to  the  command ; 
but  it  was  unfortunate  that    a  few  great  aristo* 
crats,  without  talent  for  military  afiairs,  still  govern- 
ed all ;  and  vexed  by  finding  himself  crampt  in 
every  movement  by  the  interposition  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates,  who,  though  unacquainted  with 
war,  would,  instead  of  issuing  out  general  direc- 
tions, and  leaving  the  detail  to  the  judgment  of  the 
commander,  direct  in  every  things  he  had  resolved 
to  refuse  the  appointment :  Yet,  destitute  of  firm- 
ness of  character,  he  at  last  alloi^ed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  accept  of  it,  contenting  himself  with 
the  poor  part  of  remonstrating  against  injudicious 
interference.     In  the  meantime,  Montrose's  army 
had  increased  to  upwards  of  6000,  and  he  even 
threatened  Perth,  where  the  Parliament  sat.     His 
troops  had  undergone  a  long  training,  and  were 
elated  with  victory  :     Those  brought  against  him 
were  raw  levies,  with  as  much  training  as  hamper- 
ed  their  native  impetuosity.     Baillie  was  appointed 
to  watch  his  motions  on  one  side,  while  a  detach- 
ment also  threatened  him  from  the  west.     As^ 
therefore,  he  passed  the  ford  a  little  above  Stirling, 
he  was  overtaken  by  Baillie  with  at  least  an  equal 
force,  at  a  village  called  Kilsyth,  near  the  Romaii 
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wall ;  but,  as  the  parliamentary  general  was  not 
disposed  to  hazard  a  battle  on  this  ground,  he,  in 
order  to  stop  the  other's  advance,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion remarkably  calculated  for  defence ;  yet  such 
as  rendered  a  movement  towards  the  enemy  ha- 
zardous in  the  extreme.    The  committee  despis- 
ing  the  enemy,  and  only  afraid  that  he  should 
escape  to  the  mountains,  insisted  upon  attacking 
him ;  and  Baillie  remonstrated  in  vain.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  while  the  troops  were  marching 
on  ground  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
make  any  effective  resistance,  the  cavalry,  at  once 
assailed  with  the  utmost  fury,  was  thrown  upon 
the  foot,  and  thus  brought  all  into  such  utter  con- 
fusion, that  Montrose  pursued  them  with  immense 
slaughter,  for  about  fourteen  miles.    It  is  said 
that  between  four  and  five  thousand  perished,  and 
the  victory  was  gained  with  small  loss,    The  event 
9truck  universal  dismay,  and  the  evils  of  war  were 
apgmented  by  a[  severe  pestilence. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  by 
far  the  greatest  of  his  exploits,  Montrose  marched 
into  Clydesdale,  and  soon  took  Glasgow  under  bis 
protection,  when  severfil  of  the  nobility  joined 
him.  He  even  sent  a  party  to  Edinburgh  to  sum- 
mon that  city,  and  to  command  the  immediate  li" 
beration  of  his  imprisoned  partizans.  The  last 
command  was  complied  with,  and  the  town  sent  de« 
puties  to  implore  his  clemency  \ 

♦  Generi^l  Baillie*s  account,  in  the  second  vol.  of  Baillie's  Let.  Rush. 
Tol,  Ti.  p.  280.    M'ishart,  ch.  xiv.  and  xv. 
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This  success  equally  misled  the  presumptuoui 
Montro^Q  and  hi^  master,  as  it  even  deceived  their 
enemies.  No  place  of  strength  had  he  ever  pos, 
sessed  himself  of;  and  his  army,  far  from  aug- 
menting in  proportion  to  his  hopes^  daily  diminish- 
ed, while  the  country  was  every  where  inflamed 
against  him,  for  his  uniform  plunder,  murders,  and 
devastation*  The  Gordons  deserted  him,  and  as 
he  marched  south,  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
junction  with  Digby,  and  proceeding  to  England, 
many  of  the  Highlanders  returned  to  their  hills. 
The  defeat  of  Digby  was  soon  followed  by  his 
own.  David  Lesslie  returned  with  his  horse  and 
some  foot,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  expected  at  the 
Forth  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Montrose  to  the 
mountains;  but  when  be  reached  Gladsmuir, 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Had* 
dington^  he  learned  that  the  enemy  was  stationed 
9t  £ttrick  Forest,  near  Selkirk,  and  instantly  pe- 
netrated into  that  district.  The  ability  shewn  by 
Montrose  in  his  irregular  warfare,  did  not  mark 
his  generalship  here ;  for  Lesslie  was  within  a  mile 
of  his  camp  before  hq  suspected  his  approach. 
He  instantly  prepared  for  battle  on  Philiphaugh  ; 
and  his  foot  resisted  Lesslie's  cavalry,  till  that  ge- 
neral,  having  led  on  his  own  regiment,  threw  them 
into  confusion  ;  and  as  Montrose  was  deficient  in 
horse,  the  infantry,  once  broken,  were  in  the  ene- 
my's power.  They  were  therefore  either  cut  off 
or  taken*  Montrose  repeatedly  rallied  his  horse 
in  the  flight,  but  his  efforts  only  augmented  his 
loss.     His  only  resource  was  disgraceful  flight  to 
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the  mountains,  where  he  tried  to  levy  fresh  forces  j 
but,  on  the  pacification  with  his  master,  orders  ar- 
rived to  abandon  his  design,  and  be  escaped  to  the 
Continent  *. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  battle  were 
executed  as  traitors,  even  according  to  statutes 
particularly  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
against  those  who  carried  on  intestine  war  against 
the  parliament:  100  of  the  Irish  were  shot  at  a  post  f. 
fiS^and  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  the 

crfGWr!  transactions  of  Glamorgan  in  Ireland.  Ormonde, 
saa-  as  we  have  seen,  had,  by  following  out  his  instruc- 
tions, endeavoured  to  procure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Irish,  on  terms  which  Charles  had,  with  every 
solemnityj  denied  that  he  would  ever  grant  j  but, 
as  negociations  were  carried  on  with  the  queen, 
and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  solicited  assistance  directly 
from  the  Pope,  his  holiness  dispatched  J.  Baptista 
Rinuccini  as  his  nuncio,  to  encourage  the  Irish 
to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  their  religion,  as  the 
price  of  recovering  the  king's  absolute  power, 
and  Charles  only  hesitated  on  the  conditions,  from 
a  fear  of  for  ever  forfeiting  the  support  of  his  pro- 
testant  subjects,  and  even  raising  them  as  one  man 
against  him.  Ormonde  had  been  so  reproached 
by  the  chief  protestants  in  Ireland  for  his  conces** 

*  Wifihart  speaks  of  the  amazing  craelty  practised  by  Lesslie, 
drowning  hundreds  by  throwing  them  over  a  bridge,  though  there  was 
no  bridge  there ;  and  he  estimates  the  number  thus  murdered  fat 
beyond  what  he  would  allow  to  have  been  on  Montrose*s  side !  I 
presume  that  the  100  Irish  were  the  individuals  which  misled  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Somervilles.  Baillie^  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

t  Soots  Acts^  lately  published* 
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sioos, — which  were  indeed  such  as  were  incompa- 
ble   With  the  existence  of  the  protestant  body, 
while  there  was  a  scheme  to  join  in  warlike  opera- 
tions against  Monroe's  army,  that, — as  well  as  in 
some  measure  from  principle,  he  declined  to  proi- 
ceed  farther,  and  Lord  Herbert,  now  created  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  being  a  rigid  papist,  was  selected  as 
a  fit  instrument  for  conducting  the  business ;  for 
the  queen,  dissatisfied  with  Ormonde,  had  already 
declared  that  no  protestant  was  to  be  trusted  in 
such  an  affair:  Glamorgan  had  some  property  in  Ire- 
land, which  afforded  him  an  excuse  to  visit  thatcoun- 
try  5  but  it  is  extraorxiinary  that  notice  of  the  com- 
mission wa9  secretly  obtained  long  before  the  full 
disclosure,  by  papers  found  on  the  person  of  the  titu- 
lar archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  slain  at  Sligo,  and 
those  got  at  Padstow.     The  promises  made  to  Gla- 
morgan, were  repeated  to  the  nuncio.  •'  My  instruc- 
tions and  powers,"  says  that  nobleman,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  the  11th  of  June  1660, 
**  were  signed  by  the  king  under  his  pocket  signet, 
vith  blanks  for  me  to  put  in  the  names  of  the  pope 
at  princes,  to  the  end  that  the  king  might  have  a 
starting  hole  tp  deny  the  having  given  me  such 
commissions,  if  excepted  against  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, leaving  me  as  it  were  at  the  stake,  who,  for 
his  majesty's  sake  was  willing  to  undergo  it,  trust- 
ing^ to  his  word  alone.     In  like  manner  did  I  not 
stick  upon  having  this  commission  inroUed  or  as- 
sented unto  by  his  council,  nor  indeed  the  seal  to 
be  put  on   it  in  an  ordinary  manner,  but  as  Mr. 
Epdymion  Porter  and  I  could  perform  it  with  rollr 
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erif  and  no  screw-press  */'  It  was  even  resolved 
that  the  king  «  should  have  seemed  angry  with 
him  at  his  return  out  of  Ireland,  until/'  says  he,  '^  I 
bad  brought  him  into  a  posture  and  power  to  own 
his  cdmmandSi  to  make  good  his  instructions,  and 
to  reward  my  faithfulness  and  zeal  therein/'  The 
royal  design,  as  disclosed  In  the  same  letter,  was  to 
bring  one  army  of  10,000  from  Ireland,  through 
North  Wales,  and  another  of  the  same  strength 
through  South  Wales;  while  a  third,  of  6000,  should 
have  been  brought  from  the  Continent,  and  support- 
ed by  the  pope  and  catholic  princes  at  the  rate  of 
L.  50,000  a-tkionth.  Fully  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  pope  and  catholic  princes,  as  well  with 
the  Irish,  and  even  to  erect  a  mint,  and  dispose 
of  the  revenue  and  delinquents'  estates,  Glamor- 
gan sets  out  for  Ireland ;  but  lest  Ormonde  should 
silspect  the  extent  of  his  powers,  the  most  unworthy 
artifices  by  the  king  were  resorted  to.  In  a  short 
time  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  confederated 
council  of  the  Irish  ciatholics,  for  the  supply  of 
troops,  upon  the  condition  of  removing  all  disqua* 
lifications,  and  allowing  their  clergy  to  retain  all 
the  livings  which  they  had  held  from  December 
1641.  Though  Herbert's  commission  had  heeh 
suspected,  yet  the  steady  denial  of  it  by  Charles, 
had  silenced  the  rumours  regarding  it,  till  the  sei- 
zure of  the  papers  at  Padstow  developed  the  whole 
business.  While  the  affair  produced  the  utmost 
consternation  among  the  king's  friends,  Digby  ar- 

«  Does  not  tliia  tsernce  performed  by  Porter  cast  some  ligbt  upon 
what  is  stated  in  voL  ill.  p.  190-1  ? 
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rived  in  Ireland ;  and  perceiving  that  the  general 
belief  in  the  circumstance  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
royal  character   with  his  protestant  subjects,  as 
well  as  eager  to  supersede  Glamorgan  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Or- 
monde, commits  him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  for  having  counterfeited  a  commission 
from  his  master,  and  grossly  abused  his  name* 
But  Glamorgan,  confident  in  his  innocence  in  that 
respect,  and  of  his  continued  influence  over  the 
king,  bore  the  imprisonment  with  cheerfulness; 
and,  as  he  expected,  Charles,  after  the  most  so- 
lemn disclamations  of  ever  having  granted  that  in- 
dividual powers  which  were  not  to  be  exercised 
under  the  guidance  of  Ormonde,  wrote  for  his  li- 
beration, when,  in  pursuance  of  his  original  powers* 
backed  with  fresh  letters  from  Charles,  the  accused 
recommenced  his  intrigues.    Though  concealment 
was  still  practised,  the  lord  lieutenant,  (who  hUd 
been  much  exasperated  by  a  discovery  that  Gla- 
morgan had  formed  a  design  with  the  catholics  to 
seize  bis  person,)  was  not  to  be  longer  deceived* 
and  while  he  declined  to  appear  in  the  negodfit- 
tions,  he  declared  he  would  not  oppose  them ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  he  carried  on  a  separate  treaty 
himself.   The  fall  of  Chester,  arid  ruin  of  the  royal 
afi^rs  elsewhere,  rendered  the  treaties  fruitless; 
but  the  intrigues  were  still  persisted  in  by  that  mis^ 
guided  prince  •. 

«  For  a  ptoof  of  Qlamdrgan's  ctmmiitkm,  Bt6  Birdi'i  Enqafary ; 
Clar.  6uie  PApen,  toL  ii.  p.  901-3^  337.  See  the  pemi^  referred 
to  m  ]p.  3dr ;— in  our  hiet.  vol.  lii.  p.  1S9 ;  See  elto  Clar.  Stete  peperi, 
p.  346-     *'  I  could  wwh,"  eayg  Hyde^  or  Clarendon^  iu  the  letter  here 
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The  idog*s  Having  given  an  account  of  the  transactions  of 
wifhS*^! Glamorgan,  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  relate  the 
riSJ^Wsft^yi"^"™^^^^^^  proceedings  of  the  king.  Defeated  in 
«o»fozd.  ^he  field,  and  disappointed,  both  in  foreign  sup- 
referred  to,  written  to  Nicbokfl,  7th  Marcb,  1647,  *'  I  could  wi&h  the 
king  should  sadly  apply  himself  to  the  part  he  is  to  act,  that  is,  to 
•ufier  resolutely,  and  to  have  no  tricks ;  but,  on  my  conscience,  if  he 
had  any  noble  design,  Denbigh  would  serve  him  stoutly  and  faithfully ; 
and  if  he  comes  into  France,  I  will  pass  my  life  he  will  send  me  all 
the  intelligence  he  thinks  of  moment  to  my  own  particular,  or  that 
part  of  the  public  I  intend.  You  do  not  believe  that  my  Lord  Digby 
knew  of  my  Lord  Glamorgan^  commission  and  negociation  in  Ireland, 
lam  confident  he  did  not ;  Jor  he  shewed  me  the  copies  of  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  the  king  upon  it,  which  ought  not  in  good  manners  to 
have  been  written,  and  I  believe  will  never  be  forgiven  by  those  for  whos9 
service  they  were  written" 

See  as  to  Digby 's  supposed  selfish  motive  for  arresting  Glamorgan, 
Birch's  Enq.  p.  105.  See  Clar.  State  papers  regarding  the  opinion  en- 
Jtertained  by  die  queen  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  See  p.  168-175, 
in  proof  of  the  reflections  by  the  Irish  protestants,  who  had  sup^ 
ported  the  royal  pretensions  to  a  certain  extent,  which  were  flung  out 
against  Ormonde  for  the  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  concessions,  they 
alleged,  that  put  the  island  into  thepowerof  that  body.  As  to  the  trans- 
porting of  Glamorgan's  commission,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
was  expected,  see  Cartc'««  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  80-2.  Birch,  p.  58.  Clar. 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  Had  the  editor  of  the  Ckrendon  papers 
attended  to  the  letters  published  by  Carte,  he  would  have  found  that 
no  other  conimis^don  could  be  alluded  to  here. 

As  part  of  Mr.  Hume*s  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
commission  to  Glamorgan  is  founded  on  the  king*s  character  for  sin- 
cerity, we  shall  b^n  our  examination  of  his  reasoning  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  that  subject  "  I  shall  first  remark,"  says  he,  regarding  the 
imputation  of  insincerity,  "  thai  this  imputation  seems  to  be  qf  a  later 
growth  than  his  own  age;  and  that  even  his  enemies,  though  they  loaded 
him  yjith  many  calumnies^  did  not  insist  on  this  accusation.  Ludlow,  J 
think,  is  almost  the  only  parliamentarian  who  imputes  that  vice  to  him  ; 
and  how  passionate  a  writer  he  is  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  iVW- 
iher  Clarendon,  nor  any  other  qfthe  royalists  ever  Justify  **»»  from  tn- 
fincerity,  as  not  supposing  that  he  had  ever  been  accused  qfit.  In  the 
jKueond  plaoe>  hii  deportment  ^nd  character  in  common  life  was  free 
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plies,  and  in  his  hopes  from  Ireland,  he  resorted  to 
negociation  without  abandoning  his  intrigues,  both 
with  the  Irish  catholics  and  foreign  states.  His 
professions,  in  which  he  made  a  notable  abuse  of 

irem  that  vice :  He  was  reserved,  distant^  stately,  cold  in  his  addre^, 
plain  in  his  discourse^  inflexible  in  his  principles^  wide  of  the  caress^ 
tug,  insinuating  manners  oj  his  son,  or  the  professing  talkative  humour 
qf  his  father,"  Note  F.  to  vol.  vii.  That  any  writer  who  had  the 
slightest  respect  for  his  own  character^  not  merely  as  an  historian  but 
as  a  man,  should  have  written  thus,  is  truly  astonishing ;  but^  indeed, 
it  is  the  less  wonderful  in  a  writer  who,  (not  to  mention  other  things,) 
after  having  told  us,  that  *'  it  must  be  confessed,  that  though  Laud 
deserved  not  the  appellation  of  papist,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was, 
though  in  a  less  dq^ee,  the  same  with  that  of  the  Romish ;  and  that 
not  only  the  discontented  puritans  believed  the  church  of  £ngland  to 
be  relapsing  fast  into  the  Romish  superstition ;  the  court  of  Rome  it- 
^  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in  this  island,**  could 
yet  say,  in  treating  of  the  trial  of  Laud,  "  the  groundless  charge  of 
popery,  iltough  belied  by  his  whole  conduct,  was  continually  urged 
against  him :"  It  is  not  so  astonishing  in  a  writer  who  alleges,  with 
^very  degree  of  scorn,  that  Hampden,  St.  John,  and  others,  (the  fact 
is  very  doubtful,  not  to  say  unauthenticated  in  r^rd  to  them,)  had 
determined  to  go  to  America,  that  they  might  enjoy  long  fanatical 
prayers,  which  were  not  allowed  them  in  England : — who,  after  stat* 
ing  that  even  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  were,  contrary 
to  all  former  practice,  commanded  to  attend  the  established  church, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  star-chamber  relative 
to  the  "  zealots,'^  who  had  erected  themselves  into  a  society  for  buying 
impropriations — that  they  might  establish  lecturers  of  their  own — and, 
in  fact,  justifying  the  general  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  the 
prindplea  of  toleration  were  then  unknown — yet  boldly  asserts,  that 
Laud  never  denied  the  puritan  preachers  separate  places  of  worship, 
but  only  refused  to  let  them  enjoy  livings  in  the  established  church, 
when  they  would  not  comply  with  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies. 
With  r^ard  to  the  calumnies  which  he  says  were  vented  against 
Charles,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  be  ignorant  for  an 
instant,  that  they  imported  downright  insincerity ;  indeed  in  transact 
tions  betwixt  men,  every  charge  against  an  individual  of  a  departure 
tnm  principle,  must  import  insincerity :  the  one  cannot  be  charged 
inihoat  necessarily  involving  the  other.    But  let  us  just  follow  a  few 
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religion,  which  he  affected  such  an  earnest  wish  to 
cultivate,  however  veiled  over  with  a  desire  of 
putting  a  period  to  the  distractions  of  the  common- 
wealth,  were  all  calculated  to  obtain  for  him  that 

of  .Mr  Hume's  own  statements  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  CbarlcB 
immediately  after  the  execution  of  Strafforde.  He  says,  *'  In  vain  did 
Charles  expect,  as  a  return  for  so  many  instances  of  unbounded  com- 
pliance, that  the  parliament  would  at  last  shew  him  some  indulgence, 
and  would  cordiidly  fall  into  that  unanimity,  to  which,  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  power,  tind  of  his  friend*t  life,  he  so  earnestly  invited. 
All  his  concessions  were  poisoned  by  their  suspicion  of  his  want  of 
cordiality;  and  the  supposed  attempt  to  engage  the  army  against 
them,  served  with  many  as  a  confirmation  of  this  jealousy.  It  vraa 
natural  for  the  king  to  seek  some  resource,  while  all  the  world  seemed 
to  desert  him,  or  combine  against  him  f  (Query  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  but  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  engage  the  army 
against  the  parliament,  a  parliament  of  whose  **  transactions,  during 
the  first  period  of  its  operations,*'  till  the  king's  Journey  to  Scotland, 
he  himself  says,  **  we  shall  find  that,  excepting  StraflTorde  attainder, 
which  was  a  complication  of  cruel  iniquity,  their  merits  in  other  res- 
pects  so  much  outweigh  their  mistakes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  jtmab 
from  all  lovers  of  liberty/')  He  concludes  the  sentence  thus,  *^  and 
this,'*  (what,  except  engaging  the  army  against  them  ?)  "  probably 
Was  the  utmost  of  that  embryo  scheme,  which  was  formed  with  regard 
to  the  army.  But  the  popular  leaders  still  insisted  that  a  desperate 
plot  was  laid,  to  bring  up  the  forces  immediately,  and  offer  violence 
to  the  parliament ;  a  design  of  which  Percy's  evidence  acquits  the 
king,  and  which  the  near  neighbourhood  of  die  Scottish  army  seems 
to  render  absolutely  impracticable.'*  The  perplexity  of  this  passage 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon,  and  we  have  already  remarked  sufficienUy 
on  Percy's  letter,  (vol.  iii.  p.  113-1 4,  and  58.)  But  did  not  the 
charge  insisted  on  by  the  parliament,  imply  insincerity  ?  nay,  the  most 
unbounded  perfidy  }  Did  it  not  directly  import  this,— -the  royal  pro- 
fessions, with  the  passing  of  laws,  cannot  be  trusted,  since  the  perfidi- 
ous object  of  this  plot  is  to  overturn  all  law?  See  again,  what  Mr.  Hume 
says  in  regard  to  the  incident  But  what  is  his  language  in  r^;ard  to- 
the  Irish  rebellion  ?  **  When  the  people  heard  that  the  Irish  rebela 
pleaded  the  king's  commisaon  for  all  their  acts  of  violence,  bigotry, 
ever  credulous  and  malignant,  assented  without  scruple  to  that  groaa 
imposture,  and  loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the  whole  enormity 
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Unlimited  power  which  it  had  been  the  object  of 
his  reign  to  usurp.  The  views  with  which  the 
Scots  had  entered  England^  have  already  been  suf- 
ficiently developed.    The  lust  of  dominion  which 

of  a  oontriTance  so  barbarous  and  inhuman*"    Did  not  this  involye 
an  accusation  of  the  last  degree  of  perfidy  in  the  face  of  all  his  solemn 
appeals  ?  ''  Amidst  the  greatest  security,  they,"  (the  commons,)  says 
he, "  afiected  continual  fears  of  destruction  to  themselyes  and  the  na- 
tion, and  seemed  to  quake  at  erery  breath  of  danger,"  &c.   ''  When 
ChafUs  dkmissed  the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  ab« 
senoe,  they  comphdned,  and,  upon  his  promising  them  a  new  guard, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  they  absolutdiy  refused 
the  ofo,  and  were  well  pleased  to  insinuate,  by  this  instance  of  jea-^ 
knuy,  that  their  danger  chiefly  arose  fVom  the  king  himself."    If  all 
this  do  not  import  a  belief  or  accusation  of  insincerity,  the  word  has 
no  meaning ;  we  might  follow  this  throughout  his  history,  and  yet 
the  imputation  of  insincerity  was  of  a  later  growth  than  Charles's  own 
age  )-^diough  every  charge  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and,  in  particular, 
that  relative  to  Glamorgan's  transaction,  carries  such  an  imputation 
on  the  face  <£  it.    Thus  Mr.  Hume  stands  self-confdted ;  but  we 
might  also  ask  what  he  means  by  alleging  that  Ludlow  was  the  first 
to  impute  indnoerif  y  to  Charles,  when  the  state  papers,  published 
daring  the  king's  life,  fiay,  before  the  civil  war,  and  even  addressed 
to  him,  directly  change  him  with  perfidy  ?     Let  the  reader  just  look 
baek  to  our  quotations  from  them,  in  the  preceding  volume,  p.  S9St 
and  3Sf2.    See  again,  p.  604,  and  consider  that  the  evidence  of  the 
iinay  plot  was  puUished  purposely  to  affix  it  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
fessions.   Let  it  likewise  be  remembered,  that  the  parliament,  in  the 
face  of  his  most  solemn  denial,  accompanied  with  oaths,  voted  that  the 
kmg  intended  to  raise  War  against  them,  and  that  he  had  been  tam-^ 
perii^  with  foreign  powets,  to  introduce  their  troops  into  the  kingdom* 
But  had  Home  never  seen  the  introduction  to,  and  annot«tk>ns  on, 
"  the  king*s  cabinet  opened,"  and  die  introduction  to  Digby's  cabi* 
net,  where  the  roybl  professions  are  contrasted  with  the  letters  ?  &c 
tndeed^  the  onlyobjeet  in  publishing  the  letters,  was  to   unveil 
Charles's  treacherous  designs.    Had  he  never  seen,  for  instance,  th^ 
Eikonoklastes,  or  answer  by  Milton,  to  the  Eikon  BasiUke ;  not  to 
mention  other  works  ?  Even  Fairfax  dissuaded  the  Parliament  from 
treating,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  king's  perfidy,  by  the 
letters  got  at  Padstow,  and  he  pronounces  the  arrestment  of  Glamo* 
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tempted  them,  in  so  intolerant  a  manner,  to  insist 
upon  the  obtrusion  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem in  England,  had  not  only  alarmed  the  inde- 
pendents, properly  so  called,  but  all  the  intelligent 

gan  to  have  only  been  for  a  present  colour,  to  salve  reputation  with  the 
people.  Rush.  ^ol.  vi.  p.  107.  Birch^  p.  iS2-3>  1756.  We  might 
quote  many  works,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Even  the  gentle  Baillie 
calls  Charles^  during  his  life,  excessively  bloody,  and  false,  and  hypor 
critical,  &c.  With  regard  to  what  Hume  says  about  Clarendon,  and 
other  royalist  writers,  not  justifying  the  king  from  insincerity,  as,  not 
supposing  that  he  had  ever  been  accused  of  it ;  it  need  not  surprise 
us  after  what  we  have  seen  of  this  historian^s  mode  of  writing.  Does 
not  Clarendon  justify  his  master  from  the  army  plot^  the  incident, 
the  Irish  rebellion,  &c,  &c.  and  do  not  all  these  import  perfidy  to  hia 
people  and  Parliament }  But,  farther,  does  not,  as  we  have  amply 
shewn,  that  noble  author  fully  confirm  the  charge,  by  informing  us 
that  acts  of  parliament  were  passed,  under  a  secret  intention  of  tak-» 
ing  advantage  of  a  pretext  to  disregard  them — that,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  solemn  disclamations,  accompanied  by  appeals  to  heaven  for  hii 
aincerityr-of  any  purpose  to  make  war,  he  had  fully  resolved  upon 
it?  &Cf  The  passage  quoted  above,  frpm  one  of  that  historian's  pri- 
vate letters,  and  another  referred  to,  as  quoted  in  our  preceding  vo- 
lume, prove  his  idea  of  his  master's  sincerity.  But  Mr.  Hume  can 
even  defend  the  passing  of  bills,  with  a  secret  intention  to  disregard 
them,  because  they  had  been  passed  by  the  houses,  while  they  had  not 
full  liberty.  When,  then,  could  the  Parliament  ever  after  rely  on 
any  treaty  ?  He  says  that  Charles'  secret  purpose  only  referred  to  the 
bill  about  the  bishops,  and  that  for  pressing  troops ;  though  Claren- 
don, his  own  only  authority,  after  stating  that  he  had  passed  those 
two  bills,  on  that  principle,  pays  expressly,  *'  /  doubt  this  logic  had 
an  influence  upon  other  acts  of  no  less  moment  than  these^"*  vol.  ii.  p. 
430.  £ven  Hume  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  is  obliged  to  adroit  that 
he  was  tampering  with  the  army,  to  engage  it  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, before  his  journey  to  Scotland.  As  to  the  inflexibility  of 
Charles*  principles  then,  I  know  not  what  is  meant  by  it,  unless  that 
he  obstinately  denied  such  concessions  as  alone  could  afford  a  securi<* 
ty  to  the  people  against  a  recurrence  of  an  utter  disregard  of  every  le- 
gal principle  to  which  he  had  bound  himself.  As  to  his  private 
conduct,  we  need  only  refer  to  his  offer  to  give  his  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  Buckingham,  and  his  treatment  of  Williams.    But  he  wa9 
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portion  .of  the  community,  including  the  majority 
of  both  houses,  who  did  not  believe  that  any  pe- 
culiar system  of  church  government  was  prescribed 
by  the  author  of  revelation.    Obstructions  were 


eold  and  reserved  in  his  manner.  Why,  this  very  Mr.  Hume  ever  charges 
the  puritans  and  preshyterians  with  hypocrisy^  on  account  of  their 
cold  reserred  manner.  Yes^  hut  then  Charles  had  neither  the  pro- 
fessing, talkative  humour  of  his  father^  nor  the  caressing,  insinuat- 
ii^  manner  of  his  son.  Now,  does  he  allow  that  the  first  was  a  hypo- 
crite }  He  does,  indeed,  say  that  his  wisdom  hordered  on  cunning, 
but  He  pronounces  "  his  intentions  just.*'  Then  what  is  his  charac- 
ter of  Charles  II.  ?  Let  the  reader  examine  it.  It  formed,  forsooth, 
a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  Tiherius,  with  whitih  Burnet  had  com- 
pared it;  for  '*  the  emperor  was  provident,  wise,  active,  jealous,  roalig-* 
nant,  dark,  sullen,  unsociabk,  reserved,  &c.'*  {"or  my  part,  I  should 
hke  to  know  whether  any  man  would  not  rather  trust  an  open,  frank 
disposition,  than  a  cold,  reserved  one?  Whether  Fielding,  and  other 
writet^,  evinced  an  utter  want  of  knowledge  in  the  human  heart, 
trhen  they  drew  their  fictitious  characters  t  and  as  iox  professions, 
have  we  not  seen  enow  of  them  ?  The  sincerity  of  Charles,  after 
what  we  have  proved,  cannot  be  longer  a  matter  of  controversy 

Wt  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Glamorgan's  transac- 
tions.   Lord  Hierbert,  now  created  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  had  early  been  deeply  in  the  confidence  of 
Charles.  (Birch,  p.  350,  et  seq.    Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  144, 
et  seq.)    And,  on  the  27th  December,  1644,  Charles  writes  to  Or- 
monde, ''  My  Lord  Herbert  having  business  of  his  own  in  Ireland, 
(wherein  I  desire  you  to  do  him  all  lawful  favour  and  furtherance) 
I  have  thought  good  to  Use  the  powere  I  have,  both  in  his  affection 
and  duty,  ta  engage  him  in  all  possible  ways,  to  further  the  peace  there  ; 
which  he  hath  promised  to  do.    Wherefore,  as  you  find  occasion,  you 
may  confidently  use  and  trust  him  in  this,  or  any  other  thing  he 
ihaU  propound  to  you,  for  my  service,  there  being  none  in  whose 
honesty  and  zeal  to  my   person  and  honour  I  have  more  confidence, 
to  I  rest  yours,  &c.*'  To  this  the  following  postscript  was  added  in  ci- 
pher :  "  His  honesty  and  affection  to  my  service  will  not  deceive  you; 
but, I  will  not  answer  for  his  judgment."  Carte's  Ormonde,  Append, 
to  vol.  ii.  Rush.  p.  17.  This,  from  the  sequel  will  evidently  appear  to 
have  been  calculated  to  afford  "  the  starting  hole"  which  Charles  so 
ardently  desired:  But  Hume,  of  course,  lays  hold  of  it,  to  prove  that 
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therefore  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  intolerant 
proceedings  j  md  men,  alarmed  by  the  disclosure 
of  th^ir  principles,  determined  that  if  Presbyterian^ 
ism  ever  were  established,  it  should  he  under  limi- 

the  king  had  too  contexnptihle  an  opinion  of  the  earl'a  understanding 
to  trust  him  in  such  a  matter ;  and  to  shew  how  justly  his  majesty  es- 
timated the  nohleman's  powers,  he  alludes  to  a  publication  of  his. 
But  the  earl  does  not  appear,  as  a  politician,  however  absurdly  he 
might  on  so  curious  a  subject  as  his  work  comprehends,  to  have  been 
contemptible ;  and  nothing  can  afford  a  better  proof  of  the  idea  form- 
ed of  his  capacity,  than  the  confidence  of  Hyde  and  others  with  the 
great  powers—including  those  of  conferring  honoursr— which  had 
been  granted  to  him.  Bkch.  p.  18,  et  stq.    Besides,  a  limited  capacity 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  his  employment ;  for  Clarendon  in- 
forms us,  that  Charles,  and  he  imputes  the  failing  to  kings  in  general, 
afraid  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  led  by  an  able  minister,  com- 
mitted his  affairs  to  weak  men,  whom  he  soon  allowed  to  acquire  an 
ascendency  over  him.    Life,  vol.  i.  p.  96.    After  the  discovery  of  the 
commission,  and  the  effect  it  produced,  Digby,  who  is  accused  of  having 
acted  from  unworthy  motives,  alleging  that  the  belief  in  such  a  commis- 
sion to  Glamorgan  by  the  king,  would  confirm  all  the  charges  against 
Charles,  in  regard  to  his  having  been  accessory  to  the  rebellion,  pre- 
vailed on  Ormonde  to  commit  that  nobleman  to  prison,  on  a  suspicion 
of  treason,  as  the  commission  must  either  have  been  forgedj  or  surrep- 
Htiously  gained.    **  Or,  if  possible,  the  earl  had  any  colour  of  autho- 
rity, it  was  certainly  bound  up  and  limited  by  such  instructions  and 
declarations  of  his  migesty^s  intentions  therein,  as  would  in  no  wise 
license  the  said  earl  to  any  transaction  of  that  nature;  but  most  con- 
fident he  was  that  the  king,  to  redeem  his  crown,  his  own  life,  t)ie 
lives  of  his  queen  and  children,  would  not  grant  unto  them'*  (the  Irish) 
''  the  least  piece  of  concessions  so  destructive  to  his  regality  and  reli- 
gion." lb.  p.  93,  94.    But  Glaijnox^an  bore  the  ignominious  restraint 
with  patience,  and  wrote  to  his  wife,   assuring  her  boith  of  his 
perfect    integrity,  and   of   the  king's  continued  favour.    Yet  he 
is  said  to  have  produced  to  the  council  the  following  defeaaance* 
signed  on  the  day  after  the  trea.ty,  by  the  same  commissioners  who 
had  subscribed  it.    That  the  earl  '^  did  no  way  intend  to  ob%e  his 
nugesty,  other  than  he  himself  Aould  please,  after  he  had  received 
those  10,000  men  as  a  pledge  of  the  said  Roman  Catholics'  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  his  majesty ;  yet  he  promised  faithfully,  upon  his  word 
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tations  that  would  render  it  innocuous.  Parliament, 
with  this  view,  prudently  introduced  that  species 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  with  a  complete  sub- 
iordiiiation  to  the  civil.    The  grounds  upon  which 

and  honour,  not  to  ncfimnt  hi$  mqjtsiy  with  this  defiasance,  till  he  faAil 
eodetvoand,  as  far  w  in  him  lay>  to  induce  his  mtOesty  to  die  grants 
ing  of  the  particulan  in  the  said  articles ;  but  that  done,  the  said 
commissioners  disdiarged  the  said  £arl  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honour 
and  conscience,  of  any  farther  eagagement  to  them  tfierein,  though  his 
m^esty  should  not  be  pleased  to  grant  the  said  particuiats  in  the  ar^ 
tides  mentioned;  the  said  earl  having  given  them  assmanoe  upon 
^iLis  word,  honour,  and  Toluntary  oath,  that  he  would  nerer,  to  any 
person  whatsoever,  disoav^  this  defeasance  in  the  interim,  without 
thar  consent."    Carte's  Omonde,  vol.  L  p.  551.    The  first  author, 
80  far  as  I  know,  who  alluded  to  this  strange  document,  was  Carte, 
md  he  refers  to  a  manuscript  finr  his  authority.    His  papers  ace  at 
Oxfind ;  but  I  omitted  to  examine  whether  this  formed  part  of  them. 
If  it  do  not;  or  if  the  original  itself  he  not  there,  I  am  afraid  it  caur 
not  deserve  a  moment's  attention.     For  is  It  not  beyond  allmeasuxo 
strange,  that  Ormonde,  Digby,  Secretary  Nicholas,  and  even  the  king 
himself,  and  all  his  fiiendi,  in  aU  their  attempts  to  remove  the  odium 
of-  this  transaction,  by  diarging  Glamorgan  with  having  exceeded  his 
powers,  and  having  even  fi>rged  a  ooanmissicm,  never  onoe  so  much  a« 
alluded  to  this  document  in  support  of  a  statement  to  which  all 
their  protestations   could  procure  no  belief?    Mr.  Hume  qnotea 
it  as  oondnsive  in  favour  of  the  king^  and  yet  Charles  and  all 
Ms  friends  were  so  blind  to  the  plainest  fact,  as  not  to  see  it.  But  taking 
It  as  genuine  it  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  Charles  had  resolved  to  have 
**  a  starting  hole,"  in  case  of  failure,  since  a  disclosure  without  success, 
necessarily  withdrew  from  him  the  support  of  l}ie  whole  protestant  bo* 
dj  ;  but  it  was  no  less  expedient  for  the  catholics  to  prevent  such  a  ca- 
ta^trophe^  since,  in  that  case,  all  that  portioo  of  the  protestant  party, 
wrho  were  now  inclined  to  fiirour  them  to  a  certain  extent,  for  their 
own  security,  would«  on  the  puldicatian  of  such  ooneessteos,  leave 
them  naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament    If  it  were  presented 
by  Glamorgan^  too,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  prepared  at  the  time 
and  antedated.    That  hie  commission  and  powers  were  never  dou  bted 
by  the  catholics,  is  a  fact  beyond  aU  question  ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
Charles  does  not,  in  his  dispatohes,  deny  the  oommisaon,  but  alleges 
that  his  instructions  were  exceeded ;  and  that  Nicholas,  in  his  dis- 
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any  individual  could  be  excluded  from  the  sacra- 
ment, were  defined ;  and  the  church  was  inter- 
dicted from  interfering  with  any  question  betwixt 
man  and  man.     Every  presbytery  was  tempered 

patches,  at  the  time,  pretends  with  Bighy^  that  if  genuine,  it  was 
sorreptitiously  ohtained— an  expression  which  can  merely  import  that 
the  Idng  acted  without  advice  of  his  council.    We  may  remark,  too, 
Firsty  that  the  assurances,   &c.  were  repeated  in  a  letter  to  the 
nuncio,  specially  written  hy  Charles,  and  also  in  another  to  the  pope : 
Secondly i  that  Ormonde  had  particularly  recommended  him  to  the  lead- 
ing catholic.  Lord  Muskerry,  to  whom  Ormonde  subscribes  himself 
his  most  qffectiomzie  servant  and  brother.  Thirdly,  That  Glamorgan,  at 
the  treaty,  took  an  oath  (which  was  pretended  hy  Dighy  to  he  one 
cause  of  the  earl's  committment)  '*  for  the  punctual  performance  of  what 
he  had,  as  authorized  hy  his  mi^jesty,  ohliged  himself  to  see  perform- 
ed, and  in  defauli,  not  to  permit  the  army  entrusted  to  his  charge  io 
adventure  itself,  or  any  considerable  part  thereof,  until  conditions  from 
his  majesty,  and  by  his  majesty,  be  performed*^*    Bu*ch,  p.  71-2.     It 
may  perhaps  he  conceived  that  a  nohleman  of  their  own  persuasion, 
to  hound  down,  and  likewise  authorized  hy  the  king,  ought  to  have 
been  safely  trusted  with  the  defeasance.    But  is  it  at  all  conceivable 
that  men  should  oblige  him  to  swear  thus,  if  they  knew  that  he  had 
no  powers  to  treat,  and  therefore  peijured  himself  by  the  oath  he  took  ? 
and  Fourthly,  that  in  all  the  after  transactions  between  that  nobleman 
and  the  catholics,  for  the  treaty  was  renewed,  the  original  powers  of 
Glamorgan  are  assumed  as  indisputable.    But,  if  they  knew  that  he 
possessed  no  such  authority,  what  motive  could  they  have  for  acting 
thus,  after  the  disclosure  of  the  defeasance  ? — Thus,  then,  the  main 
argument  of  Hume  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  what  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive is,  that  Hyde  (Clarendon)  and  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  had 
every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  and  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  employed,  at  the  disclosure,  to  disclaim  the  powers,  appear  by 
their  correspondence  to  have  regarded  them  as  quite  unquestionable. 
Surely  men  of  their  talents,  who  had  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  royal  character,  as  well  as  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  and  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  wishing  it  to  be  otherwise, 
deserve  infinitely  more  attention  than  Mr.  Hume.    And  I  repeat  that, 
as  they  never  alluded  to  the  defeasance,  nothing  short  of  the  original 
instrument  can  be  received  as  evidence  to  outweigh  the  presumption 
thence  arising  against  iu  authenticity.    The  paper  ccccxvxii.  iu  the 
third  vol.  of  Cartes  Ormonde,  appears  to  me  decisive  of  this  point. 
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with  lay  elders ;  but  from  it  there  lay  an  appeal  to 
the  synod,  from  the  synod  to  the  assembly,  from 
the  assembly  io  the  parliament,  or  commissiouers 

Quffles'BdisdainatioDswere  all  takenbylioth  catholics  and  protestante, 
as  a  mere  device  to  divert  the  ptesent  storm.  Glamorgan  was  made 
a  prisoner  on  the  20th  of  December^  1645 ;  and^  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uaryj  Charles  says  in  a  letter  to  Ormonde^ ''  I  cannot  but  add  to  my 
long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word  of  a  Christian,  I  never  intended  Gla- 
morgan should  treat  any  thing,  without  your  approbation,  much  less 
your  knowledge.  For  besides  the  injury  to  you,  I  was  always  diffi- 
dent of  his  judgment,  though  I  could  not  think  him  so  extremdy 
weak  ;  aa  now,  to  my  cost,  I  have  found,"  &c.  Birch,  p.  89,  et  teq. 

Tbua  writes  he  on  the  30th  of  January,  to  Ormonde,   and  it  ia 

not  without  justice  that  Mr.  Hume  remarks ;  **  it  is  impossible  that 

oAjr  man  of  honour,  however  he  might  dissemble  with  his  enemies, 

-would  assert  a  falsehood  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  to  his  best  friend.^ 

If  then  we  establish  beyond  all  question  that  he  did  so  dissemble^  <lie 

character  of  that  prince  must  be  abandoned  as    indefensible.    On 

the  3d  of  February,  or  four  days  after  the  above  letter  to  Ormonde, 

he  writes  to  Glamorgan,  but  he  evinces  an  anxiety,  chiefly  for  the 

•consequences  to  himself,  and  assures  that  nobleman  that  he  will  bring 

him  so  off,  that  he  may  be  still  useful,  and  that  he  (the  king)  shaM 

be  able  to  recompense  him  for  his  affection,  if  he  will  follow  advice, 

which  was  clearly  to  take  the  blame.  Id.  p.  356-7.    But  on  the  88th 

of  the  same  months  his  majesty  addresses  the  Earl  thus :    "  Herbert, 

I  am  confident  that  this  honest  trusty  bearer  will  give  you  good  satis" 

faction  u^if  I  have  not  in  every  thing  done  as  you  desired,  the  wdnt  of 

confidence  in  you  being  so  far  from  being  the  cause  thereof,  that  I  am 

every  day  more  and  more  coitfirmed  in  the  trust  that  I  have  of  you  ; 

for,  believe  me,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  make  you  suffbr,  m 

my  opitdon,  by  iU  offices.    But  of  this  and  dyverse  other  things  I  hoot 

give^  Sir  John  Winter  so  full  instructions,  that  I  will  say  no  more,  but 

that  I  aan  your  most  asseured  constant  frend,"  Charles  R.     Oxford 

28th  February,  1645.    This  Sir  John  Winter  was  the  earl's  cowdn- 

germAD^    a   rigidf  Catholic,   and  lately  appointed  secretary  to  the 

queen.  Id,  p.  359.    Glamorgan  was  released  on  the  21st  of  January, 

partZy  at  the  request  of  the  confederated  Irish,  who  declared  that  his 

liberty  was  necessary  for  preparing  the  levies,  and  he  never  slackened 

hiB  diligenoe  in  the  business  he  was  sent  on ;  even  Ormonde,  who  had 

been  much  influenced  by  an  idea  that  the  earl  meant  to  arrest  and 

VOL.    IV.  E 
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epeciailDr  ^ip^iatcd  by  it  The  p^swero  of  the  as- 
aembly  were  strictly  de&iedi  and  extremely  }imit- 
fid^  while  their  proceedings  were,  as  we  have  said, 

.fWPl^raed^  bin»r-^  ^^  P^^  p)>UiD^fipi«W  Air  tbt  l^sv^-ib^  ib- 
IHI^  ]^  that  b«inigh^^«qi^^y  go  09  in  ib^W^yk^  ((rtemargaii) 
1h^  prpBO^  }iin>*^f  ^  serv^  the  long,  wit|H>ui  ifear  of  «D|«vmptiQii 
1^^  h^  or  ^  muc^i  as  inquirii^g  into  thp  nq^ans  he  worked  by.  Id. 

§A  hyfrienjtal^^  p.  340.  At  fii»(  be  ui^  |o  prev«il  pa  the  Catbolia^ 
19  cqo^cytK  ^  t^^^ins  Before  ^lu^nant  tp  tbe  fecjliogq  of  the  king's  protei- 
{ftP^  f¥(PP015|^i%  f n4  copseqvenUy  joptfi  jigref ^b]e  iP  tbe  roysl  ifite- 
xe(i$,  i^ritb  s^rpt  f§i4ur<^Dpefl  of  g|e9l«r  cojiGessions  afterwacds;  but 
liB  thp  Fope  b^  b^^n  applied  ^  fpr  peonniary  asaistance,  tbe  nuado 
jgilja^4  <bat  tjbe  fmida  pf  hji»  bpUi^ew  AovM  not  foe  advanced  witboat 
jmn^tbing  li^P  a«  equivalents  and  he  even  objected  to  the  conditioiii 
ti|  titw  ti^epk^y  whiob  had  b««ia  diwnJged— particularly  to  that  of  aecn- 
4ff»  VblPb  b«,  eppjQ^v^d  ^  be  alte^ded  equally  viM^  dishonoar  and 
jmecuiiiy.  Y^t  it  [fi  ^traocdwary  that  he  nayer  once  idhided  to 
j4^  d<^«aMn<^^  (Jiampi;ganj  thecefare#  found  hin^self  obligped  to  abanr 
dflP  tbemQii^  inodexale  newa>  and  recur  to  bis  fonner :  in  all  the 
^aM9e^iaM»ikii.^m$0sMWf^^  and  Ueaty axe zcfieired lo as  v^u^ieir 
ifflWt^    QAtbp.4(titiA9Ka>  ChiuieawriteBtbua: 

*^  Oxford  5th  AprU,  1646/ 
VGLAMAa«4ir> 
Ii^4»r  9a  ^f^«  isor.dp^3N««r|wc«  thailskaU  make  wtsvcMMny  ra^ 
frtaliMMte  j/Q».  \!Fb«Refoe,  (ce&ndng  you  to  Pig^  fi>r  busincfla,) 
AIm  i>  on^  <o  ^J^  sm  ^wtmnfffi  qf  my  contiiUKt  friemiskip,  vbtchy 
^omiidaring  ih«  general  4ip£efftion  of  conimou  bonneaty^  ia  in  a  sort  »»- 
tniailia..    Ho^dit^  I  )amf  yon  cannol  be  bait  ooofident  of  «v  aMilEa^ 

X<4fr  m9sJt  ns9ur€d  consiaatjremip 
14  ]b  360rA  CttAUxa  B/ 

1^  kit  wotda  printed  in  vtaKd,  *'  my  making  geed"  &c  aie 
moitteii  91  cipher.  Tboo|^  IMgby  now  afibcteda  desire o§ reeeneikr 
i^ent  with  Gkunoigan,  Chadea  did  not.  conceive  bira  trusl-wortli^ 
in  the  buaineM,  (aee  Hyde  a  letter^  quoted  above>}i  and>  tfaevefere^ 
«xoept  what  ia  eicpreeaed  in.  ciphei;,  Cbai^ea  is  aMCtouB^  ]^teDdin|; 
aa  refer  QkBMcgan  to  tbatindMdnal.    Bnl^mi  tfaa  foMowing  dny,  bt 
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sfAject  to  the  review  erf'  the  legislature ;  but  there 
iras  soother  importaot  change  in  the  imtitotion  <£ 
diat  assembiy :  instead  of'  permfttiog  it  to  be  con- 

*'  Herbk&t^ 
Js  I  doute  not  but  ye  have  too  much  courage  lo  be  dkmayed  or  t{^ 
couraged  at  the  usage  ye  have  had ;  sol  assure  you  that  my  estimation 
of  you  is  nothing  diminished  by  it,  but  rather  begets  in  me  a  degyve  of 
nevenge  and  reparation  to  us  bothe^  (Jor  in  this  Irhould  myselfe  eqitsdly 
imter^ited  with  you*)  Wher^or,  not  douiing  of  your  aooustomed  eawe 
andinduMtry  in  my  sermee,  I  asseur  you  of  the  oo^tinumse  ofmyfoh 
muuran^  pt^eie^tion  to  y»u  ;  and  thfU  m  deeds  more  than  m  words,  t 
sUl0^es0m^elft0^, 

Yawrm^  -a^sfisif^eonstant/rendy 

Ui.^.  a«i.s. 

if  our,  mho  aw  tlifiQr  tfaat  }m  majesty  alludes  to,  w  ike  individu^i 
^fMlwt  whom  he  leels  mch  a  defire  of  raveiige  and  reparation  ?  I.pre»> 
ansne  ihey  could  be  no  other  than  those  who  prooeeded  against  thn^ 
liori— .vis.  Ormonde  and  DigtQr*  What  then  heconoea.of  the  etSS^X 
fpjHfa  Ibj  JJ^wnoe  to  the  letter  £rom  Chailes ''  to  his  bestfriendf" 
J^t  4h^  foUowing  Jet^  ris  th»  most  condttsivip  pf  all : 

''.Gl^MOaOAK, 

J^miMMt  so  slsktly  guivdsd^  ,hut  that  >if  you  send  to  me  a  prnd»n)t 
1p4  secret  person^  I  can  reeeiv?  a  .letUn;,  afid  you^may  signify  to  ma 
your  ^niiid,  I  having  always  bwed  your  penson  und  conversaiUm,  whifh 
I  ardently  wuhf  or  ai present  more  than  ever,  if  it  could  be  had  with* 
out  iprq|ii4ioe  to  you,  whose  safety  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  If  yen 
SMI  Ts^se  o  large  sum  of  moaeyi  hyfouming  my  kingdoms  for  that  pur- 
poae,  I  am  content  you  should  do  it;  and  if  I  recover  them,  I  ^ifiU 
fially  «^ay  tbat  money.  And  tell  the  «iiin;/o,  that  if  once  /  con  cowip 
isf4o  ^  0nd^fotst  bainis,  ^Mch  ought  to  be  extrencely  wiehedpr  by  yon 
both  as  well  fir  the  sake  (tf  England  as  Ireland,  siwe  aU  the  rest,  asS 
09e,  despise  me,  lunUdoit.  And  if  J. do  not  say  this  from  my  heo^, 
or  an  mtyiidKre  time  Jfml  you  in  thisj  fnt^  God  n^ver  restore  me  4» 
sy  Hngdonmin  this  world,  nor  give  me  iternalhappiMsM  in  the  next,  io 
tMehlhepe  tkU  trfbuhHon  will  eomkmt  me  ot  het,  (tfter  ihmse  MOiie^ 
>W  flur  oUigfiiktu  to  my  J^fiet^j  to  nfitu  .^  0him  (m  J  ;•»  frnta^ 
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posed  of  divines  and  elders  selected  by  the  re- 
spective presbyteries^  the  parliament,  conceiving 
that  the  discussions  of  ecclesiastics  were  harmless 

obliged  as  yourself,  whose  merits  towards  me  exceed  all  expressions  that 
can  be  used  by  your  constant  friend. 

Charles  R. 

From  Newcastle^  July  20^  1646.< 

Now,  what  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the 
tindication  of  Charles?    At  first  he  took  no  notice  of  Birch's  En- 
quiry, contenting  himself  with   repeating  the  assertions  of  Carle 
(Birch,  p.  348.) ;  but  as  he  Ibund  this  would  no  longer  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic, he,  on  that  subject,  writes  a  long  note,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the 
defeannoe ;  and,  referring  only  to  the  letter  <^  5th  April,  passing  aU 
the  others  over  in  total  silence,  as  if  no  such  letters  had  been  in  exists 
ence,  though  they  are  all  given  by  Birch,  all  too  (with  one  exception) 
from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum, — he  pretends  that  thitf 
alludes  to  a  new  negociation,  as  the  former  had  been  broken  off. 
For  this  too  he  quotes  Birch,  though  that  author  produces  documents 
which  incontestibly  prove  that  the  original  powers  and  instmctioas 
to  Glamorgan,  and  the  assturances  to  the  nuncio,  were  the  basis  of  all 
the  subsequent  transactions :  But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  writer 
of  such  acuteness  as  Hume,  ^ould  set  out  with  proving  that  Gla- 
morgan  was  a  man  of  too  limited  a  capacity  to  be  trusted  by 
Cliarles  before  any   alleged   demerit;    and   yet  that   he  should 
conclude  with  contending,  that,  after  such  a  breadi  of  confidence^ 
he  should  still  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  fresh  employment,  of  as  high  a 
nature  as  that  disputed.    It  may  be  observed  that  the  queen's  con- 
fessor. Father  George  Leybum,  provoked  the  nuncio,  by  disclaiming 
Glamorgan's  instructions,  and  that  yet  the  same  father,  in  his  me^ 
moirs,  gives  an  account  of  the  matter  as  quite  unquestionable.    See 
his  memoirs,  and  passages  from  them  in  Birch,  p.  319,  «/  seq.    Since 
the  publication  of  Birch's  work,  the  facts  have  been  put  beyond  all 
doubt,  if  doubt  could  have  possibly  existed,  by  the  Clarendon  papers, 
already  quoted  by  us«- 

But  why  should  they  haVe  been  doubted  ?  WaA  it  ihit  the  cottoeflsiott» 
were  too  great  ?  Charles  had,  during  his  stay  in  the  Peninsula,  pro-r 
posed  to  bring  back  his  whole  kingdoms  to  the  CathoKc  church,  and  a 
negociation  for  that  purpose  had  afterwardiT  proceeded  far.  Was  it  that 
he  denied  the  facts?  He,  on  the  8th  of  April,  16i«,  called  God  to  witness 
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in  comparison  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  emi- 
nent laymen^  who  might  endeavour  to  make  the 
assembly  of  the  church  the  means  of  erecting  an 
independent  government  in  the  state,  excluded  lay- 
men from  forming  a  constituent  portion  of  it.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  aspiring  hopes  of  an 
interested  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  their  lay  bre^^ 
thren,  who  already  possessed  in  fancy  the  civil  of- 

'^  that  be  wonld  neTer  /coiiaent,  upon  whatsoever  pretence^  to  a  tolera*. 
tion  of  thePopi^  prateaaon,  or  abolition  of  the  kws  now  in  force 
against  Popish  recnaants  In  Ireland ;"  and  took  the  sacrament  from 
Ardibiahop  Udier>  that  he  would  never  connive  at  Popery^  (Birch^  p. 
278-9^  Husb.  CoL  p.  134^  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  346^)  and  yet  his  own 
letters  prove^  beyond  all  question,  that  he  proposed  to  **  bargain  away" 
the  wHde  penal  laws  on  that  subject.  As  for  yielding  to  the  de- 
ares  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  had  it  not  implied  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
lust  ci  power,  it  could  not  have  been  condemned.  But  the  boi^d 
guilt  was  in  endeavouring  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  atrocious 
actors  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  subjugate  Britain :  and  then,  had 
they  succeeded,  they  might  and  would  have  imposed  their  creed. 
Yet  this  is,  of  course,  defended  by  Hume,  who  alleges  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  the  safety  of  himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  friends.  But 
why  were  his  own,  and  their  safety  ever  in  danger  ?  Because  nothing 
short  of  the  overthrow  of  the  laws' which  made  him  king  would  con- 
tent him.  He  might  even  still  haye  reigned  secure,  by  adequate  con- 
oessions  ;  and  his  friends,  far  £rom  wishing  him  to  pursue  the  course 
be  took,  were  only  prevented  from  deserting  him  as  one  man,  by 
his  demals  of  the  truth.  They  all  too,  (but  Hyde,  and  perhaps  one 
cnr  two  more,  who  could  not  brook  their  own  proscription,)  ur^ed 
Charles  to  enter  into  an  accommodation  with  his  parliament ;  and 
by  doing  so,  they  only  brought  against  themselves,  frQxn  (his  very 
king,  a  chaige  of  villidn^  and  treason. 

Aflter  all  this,  the  candour  of  Hume,  I  doubt,  cannot  longer  be 
defended,  any  more  than  that  of  the  monarch  whose  cause  he  un- 
dertook. But,  possibly,  the  reader  may  conceive  that  he  has  af- 
foided  to  Charles  a  defence  of  an  unexpected  nature.  For  if  an 
|iiBt|irian  can  be  vindicated  for  sitting  down  coolly  to  misrepresent 
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fioes  of*  thar  state.    But  even  tkib  art angefment  was 
ably  hy  way  of  experime&A  *^ 

How  inefficient  the  Sooftieil^atfit^y  had  pfoved^ki 
tki9  aarduouB  contest^  has  been  sufiicieiHfly  seen. 
Tiie  leading  mem  oi'  that  natk>iH  and  parti<!i]la>ply 
tiie  clergy,  had  depended  more  for  the  success^  ef 
tbeir  schemes  upon  its  antieipaited  acdiievemenfs, 
tiian*  upon  their  own  argumewts  in  the  assem- 
bly of  divines.  Imagining  that  the  power  of 
the  parliatnent  was  broken,  they  trusted  tftat,  to 
the  arms  of  their  countrymen  would  be  reserved 
tbe  f^ry  of  ai  suceessfiil  termkiaiion  to  the  coiw 
lest,  and  that  when  thus^  possessed  of  the  military 
atrength,,  they  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  civil 
and  eeclesiasttcal  power.  First  30^000  Scots  had 
altered  England,  and  then  an  addrtionat  10,000 

~&ct^,  thxough  80  many  yolumes,  in  defenco  of  that  iniBgiiided  pnnoe, 
we  cannot  cOlidemii^  ^e  infatuated  individual  himself. 

^  Old  ParL  ffist.  vdT  ^f.^f^$S9iJij^    Gobbet's,  vol.  iiL  p.  444, 
ftitq.    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISsXsrTSS-MtNieS,  3.  8.  ^70,  2-3,  4. 
194,  et  seq.    Whitdocke,  p.  69,  et  seq.     Ruah/vot ^^jJ;»05-7.  «94, 
et  seq.    Selden  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  High  ^Aiffcb  pastj, 
Before  the  beginning  of  this  parliament;  but  becauae-  he  wuld.not 
guBscribe  to  the  terms  of  the  Presbyterians,  he  was  early  denoul9£^  W 
them  aa  ^'  the  avowed  proctor  for  the  Bishops"  Baillie,  vol.  L^  245. 
Selden  and  Whitelocke  having  both  spoken  against  the  Presbyt 
tyranny,  •'  They,"  (the  dezgy)  "  were  pleased  to  term  me"  (Wll 
locke)  ''an  £rastian,  and  a  disciple  of  Selden,"  p.  169-70,  see  alsc^x  V* 
1  ]  0, 1 1 1.    Selden  and  Whitelocke  were,  with  many  other  membeidfi  ^ 
parliament  membem  of  the  assembly,  and  '^  Sekkm  spake  admiral  )ly> 
and  oonfutedmany  of  the  divines  in  their  o¥n^leiirning.  And  soiiietim|^9 
when  they  cited  a  text  of  Scripture,  to  prove  theit  assertions,  he  wm^^ 
tell  them»  perhaps,  in  your  little  pocket  Bibles,  with  gUi  Leaves,  ( Whi|^ 
they  would  often  poll  out  and  read)  the  traaalatiDn  may  be  thw^l^t&t 
the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  signifies  thus  and  thus,  and  so  would  totalt^ly 
silence  them."    Id.  p.  71.  ^^ 


'  mn  Bnrini  tmnm         S$ 


wAAet  C^Hmider  had  johied  tlid  lS£vl^  y  g(t$r  tttt| 
thera  »  rearon  to  beiieire  thait  naruk^  ^^e  lilB» 
trtoe  dcMt  ap^  yet,  as  tbsy  k»l  gt^t  fltftnfo^  dt 
Y«rk  and  Nevraaatl^  as  weM  ai  by*  dis&iiitei  Md 
ptdbMy  hy  dedertioiit  ithile  tif^  gatridou^d  ^aAi 
em  t&ww  ^ich  tfaey  c^^cr^  for  (faHeir  9tf6tfAty^ 
tfasy  eoirid  not  htimg  l6/i60  ttveni  ittta  th6  fields 
lii  the  <dd  parliamenllary  termy,  nkiwy  Sc6tdl«ldfl 
had  beld  cwmiissioQa  ^  but  all  thase  Wdf e  eaMfi 
fullv  excluded  under  the  new  model,  and  their 
MMitfyttiei»tepitAe^  ttA^  i»'  m  ISif^otitrabrd  driien 
fff  tlieir  fufiife  hopeS.  When  £he  l^cottish  armji 
at  the-  beginaing,  c^  the  preeeding  aunfiMifsr  cai»r 
{Mijgif,  d»  itiidetabfy  dJfiappbiViMtf  fSk^  fM^ei  6ftM 
tn^fi  par^aibi^nt,  that  body  naituralty  prov^e^ 
^M  the  imlitaiy  destined  to^  stand  all  the  sboek<of 
tte  cofifliefe,  wifCiy  mbfe  trnvN^avied  paitls  ffhatf^  fbf 
Ifitf  Scottfeft, /»ftteh  fhey  ii*e  adcuseJ  of  Having}  rie- 
glectied*.  But  the  latter  suppliect  itsr  ow&'waati^ 
b/merdtetady  pkmtfeiikig  l^  (!»iMtty;  attd^  €im 
dldi&f  bddi  ag:aihst  it'  and*  tlie  riotHoierti  lungdoxiC 
»  S^aeial  aibhorreiic»in  En^ishmen. 

Em^  after he^virM diwanted",  asr^  ^tt"^  ttdf^, 
tfff^ttteilr  pMty,  conceiving  that  tlieir  only' cTiance 
t»  ra^pua- power  waa  by  uniting  more  closely  wifb 
tMs  pte^yteiim^,  co^mplained'  Ibudly  of  th^  p^4 
tfitfily"  ^ewri  to  tti'g  English  airmy  j  but  as  they 
GOttldnot  stimulate^  the  Scottish  army  to  amy  greaft 
^l^ailf  wbidhmigfarhttv^  r^e^oVdred  itisr  charaetiff, 
ffr^y*  dVclalued'  to  unwilling  eai^  against  a  b^ttef 
provision  to  that  fine  military  body*  which  ilmm 
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9bort  a  period  accomplished  the  object  of  the 
war.  The  iDdependent  party,  who  now  perceived 
that  the  army  favoured  their  pretensions,  advanced 
them  more  boldly ;  and,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  Presbyterians,  both  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
pleaded,  in  their  dispatches,  for  a  Christian  tolera- 
tion to  all  opinions  which  did  not  involve  princi- 
ples pernicious  to  the  state  *•  The  commons,  di- 
vided between  the  parties,  was  in  a  state  of  fac- 

*  Cromwell  concludes  bis  accotmt  of  the  battle  nearly  thus :  ''  Sir, 
this  is  none  other  than  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs 
the  glory,  T^herein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  The  general  served 
you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honour ;  and  the  best  commendation  I  can 
giye  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  hfe  attributes  all  to  God ;  and  would  ra- 
ther perish  than  assume  to  himself,  which  is  an  honest  and  a  thriving 
way ;  and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to  him,  in  this  ac- 
itionuas  to  a  taan.  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in  this  action. 
Sir,  mey  aie  trusty ;  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  Grod  not  to  dis- 
courage them.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
I  wish  he  may  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for 
the  liberty  he  fights  for,"  Rush.  vol.  vL  p.  46.  *'  My  Lord  Fairfax,** 
says  Baillie,  the  divine,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  dated  four  days 
after  the  battle,  '^  sent  up  the  last  week  an  horrible  antitriastrian ;  the 
whole  assembly  went  in  a  body  to  the  houses  to  complain  of  his  blas- 
phemies. It  was  the  will  of  Cromwell,  in  the  letter  of  his  victory,  to 
^  desire  the  house  not  to  discourage  those  who  had  ventured  their  lives 
•  for  them,  and  to  come  out  with  the  much  desired  Uberty  of  cofucience" 
Vol.  ii.  p.  1 10,  111.  Cromwell  speaks  more  fully  out  in  his  letter  on  the 
taking  of  Bristol.  The  following  passage  in  his  letter  regarding  the 
capture  of  Bristol,  appears  to  me  good.  *'  It  may  be  thought  that 
some  praises  are  due  to  these  gallant  men,  of  whose  valour  so  much 
i^ention  is  made.  Their  humble  suit  to  you,  and  all  that  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  blessing,  is,  that  in  remembrance  of  God's  praises,  they 
may  be  forgotten.  It  is  their  joy  that  they  are  instruments  to  God  s 
glory,  and  their  country's  good.  It  is  their  honour  that  Grod  vouch- 
safes to  use  them.**  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  85-8.  Whitlocke,  p.  172. 
Thurbe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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tion ;  the  upper  house  had  been  considerably  alien- 
ated from  the  lower ;  and  as  the  Scottish  army  had 
been  regarded  by  the  presbyterian  party  as  their 
jchief  strength,  so  its  removal  from  England  had 
been  reckoned  by  the  favourers  of  the  independ- 
ients,  no  less  necessary  for  them.     In  the  commis- 
sion which  had  been  granted  to  Fairfax,  the  clause 
for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  had  been  omit- 
,ted ;  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  idea  of 
changing  the  form  of  the  government  into  a  re- 
public  had  not  been  contemplated.     Some  had, 
indeed,  talked  of  executing  justice  upon  the  king ; 
but   even   Ireton  long  afterwards,  only  declared 
.that  Charles  had  done  enough  to  warrant  his  de- 
position, and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
son.     The  idea  of  deposing  him  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  independents;   it 
spread  widely  among  the  presbyterians,  a  portion 
of  whom  seem  to  have  entertained  the  notion  of  im- 
prisoning him,  or  even  bringing  him  to  the  block  ^« 
.£ut  they  still  cherished  monarchy,  and  indeed  the 
Scots  had  a  direct  interest  to  maintain  the  kingly 
power,  since  it  alone  afforded  them  a  pretext  for 
-claiming  a  footing  in  England.  Both  parties,  there- 
fore, still  looked  towards  Charles  as  to  a  prince  with 
whom  it  was  possible  to  negociate,  and  whose  co- 
operation with  either  would  confer  ascendency  in 
the  state. 


*  Baillie's  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  90d,  et  *€q,  and  353.    Walker's  Hist 
of  the  Independents^  p*  16i. 
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amies  was  no  strai^^  to  this  posture  of  a£. 
fains ;.  but^  kisfteaid  of  being  saowd  by  it  to  eoalesee 
irkb  either,  be  was  iDdixced  to  piay  the  same  faHs^ 
attd  Subtle  game  which  hadal  ways  distingaishedhiau 
Tntsting  that,  by  ftatteviog  eaeh  by  turns,  he  might 
saiK  upsfich  ajealoasy  between  theai^  as  would  lead 
to  a  bloody  eoutestr  wherein  each  should  aim  aet^ 
other'si  exterminsAiou^'-^hen  be  should  recover  his 
]R>«rer  i&>  theif  c^imfusioiK^he  endeavoured  to  s^DOth 
each,  and  poison  it  with  ia  veteva<$y  against  the  of  hei^. 
^  NbWr  1m  my  etwnpartieutar  resolution,"  says  6e,  in 
a  ktler  to  Lord  Digby,  on  the  26th  March^  l646» 
-^^  it  is  tkisw  I  am  eadeavouring  tO'  get  to  London, 
m  that  the  eofiditioos  may  be  such  as  a  genUemab 
may  own,,  aad  that  the  rebels  may  acknowledge 
m»  }aagr  being  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  so  to^  draw  eithet  the  Presliyterians^  or  Inde- 
pendents  to  side  with  me  for  exthpating  the  due 
the  other,  that  I  shaH  be  really  king  (fguw  V 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  endeavouring  to  raise  an 
atmtf  im  Ireland,  from^  amongst  the  insurgenits 
tbese^  w&ose  acts,  bad  been  so  revolting  to  hdiOCM.. 
nity,*  id  order  that,  with  their  assistance,  he  should 
hear  down  all  opposition,  after  the  mutus^  exttfiv 

*  CarteTs  Ormonde,  toL  iii.  p  452.  Let  any  man  read  this  leU 
ter,  and  collate  it  with  those  to  Glamorgan^  and  his  professions  to 
aie  filament,  «nd  def^d  tfte  dncetiey  of  Charles,  if  he  can;  ^'  l%ft 
truth  is/'  says  BaiUie,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-lmt,;  wrkica 
ahout  Noyemher,  1645,  regarding  the  king's  messages  for  peace^  ''  the 
troth  is^  secret  letters  written  ahout  the  last  treaty,  make  them  trust 
Mt»  aa  flMM(  vbO-  weM^e- 1»  treat  tfb  more  iM  all^wltb  Hhib^  etdj 
they  will  send  him  propositions,  and  r^r«  U¥  fWMf^  *»l^r/' 
Tol.  ii.  p.  ITS. 
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JtmsKioft  €ff  fiM  i)0rti€s  wbMV  h^  vf»  c^uvtiMg  ill 
Bfirgbnd^  Ifl  ^egftitl  ta  thdf  Irish  f mMaetiom^  kil 
MivAi^f  #ii9^  dttti  lAitfe  I'e^eheRdibte  than  tbosKi 
wkft  the  En^thb  and  Scbts;:'  wM^  lie  ^vw  asstif^ 
iog  both  Ormonde  and  Drgby,  in  the  mMt  soleniii 
hmgnager,  that  tbejT  afone  possessed  his  confidence; 
and  that  Glamorgan  had  acted  with  equal  want  of 
jodgment  md  honesty,  be  was  secretly  encourag- 
ing that  eai)  to  pyosecufte  his  schemes,  by  the  prot- 
tfrise  .of  revenge  against  the  twe^  indmduals,  Or- 
moode  and  Digby,  who  had  obstracted  thenr. 
GlamorgaiY  YvkA.  even  aiftbority  to*  supersede  the 
ttaripria  aa  lord  lie«rtenant  *.  Such  disingen^oeis 
^iey,  and  attempts  to  e^erreaci^  alt  parties,  eouM 
snceeed  wiftb  none;  and  wbfle  Charlea  begged 
hji!nself  npoR  the  nolionf  of  deceiving  all,  be  was;  in 
teoHty,  himself  the  onty  dnpe  oC  his  own  impos- 
fares. 

He  proposed  that  the  power  of  the  irrilitia  shonPd 
be  vested  in  certain  inditklnals,  amd  asked  to  be  al« 
lowed  forty  days  residence  at  Westfflinster,  for  the 
settlement  of  afihirs,  wfata  he  alleged  that  he 
doubted  not  to  give  them  satisfaction,  provided 
both  houses,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  connnon 
eonndt.  Sir  Thomas  FaitfafSt,  and  the  commissioiiL 
ers  for  Scotland,  would  come  under  an  engage- 
ment for  his  safety,  and  liberty  to  return  to  Ox- 
forcL  Ftoliament,  however,  mw  throngb  his  de- 
figlUs  and  determined  to  frustrate  them  by  refu&- 

*  See  fonner  note. 
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ing  such  an  engagement.     They  therefore  cold- 
ly  answered,  that  they  were  preparing  ordinances 
which,  when  he  should  agree  to  them,  might  be 
productive  of  a  lasting  peace.     These  ordinances 
put  the  power  of  the  sword  entu-ely  into  the  hands 
of  the  parliament;  but  they  gave  offence  to  the 
Scots  by  reserving  to  each  country  the  command 
of  its  own  miUtia,  while  they  also  displeased  the 
city  of  London,  by  withdrawing  from  it  that  por- 
tion of  power  which  had  been  intended  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge*.      These  mptual  disgusts 
kindled  additional  hope  in  the  royal  breast,  of 
stirring  up  the  parties  to  mutual  extermination, 
while,  at  the  critical  moment  of  their  depression, 
he  might,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  army,  establish 
himself  in  uncontrolled  authority.    To  the  Inde- 
pendents, he  urged  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, and  the  necessity  of  combining  with  him 
for  their  own  security.    To  the  Presbyterians,  he 
represented  that  the  Independents  we^e  averse  to 
monarchical  government,  and  would  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  Scotland  to  their  levelling  principles  j 
and  that,  therefore,  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay 
in  joining  with  him,  in  order  tp  subdue  the  Inde- 
pendents. The  negotiation  with  the  Presbyterians, 
and  particularly  the  Scots,  wa»  conducted    by 


•  Hush.  vcL  vi  p.  «15,  rf  teq.  849,  tt  teq.  WWtdocke,  p.  188, 
et  teq.  Old  ParL  Hiat  toI.  xiv.  p.  159,  et  teq.  Cobbet'%  vol-  ui- 
p.  404,  et  teq.  Ckr.  Papcre,  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  et  teq.  Hist.  vol.  W.  p. 
745,  et  teq.    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  et  teq. 
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Montreville,  the  French  ambassador,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  though  it  was  afterwards  alleged  that 
he  acted  without  sufficient  authority*  In  his  zeal 
for  the  service,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
treated  with  the  army.  The  intrigues  with  the 
Independents  were  managed  by  Ashburnham,  who 
likewise  sounded  the  English  Presbyterians. 

Out  of  Montreville's  intrigues,  arose  a  strange 

agreement,  in  the  name  of  his  master  and  the 

queen  regent,  on  the  one  side,  and  Charles  on  the 

otber-^'-whereby  the  latter  was  promised  security 

in  the  Scottish  camp ;   and  it  has  been  said  that^ 

though  Charles  treated  with  the  ambassador  to 

avoid  the  disgrace  of  doing  it  with  a  rebellious 

army,  the  Scottish  commanders  had  really  agreed 

to  the  terms.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what 

the  conditions  were,  other  than  the  personal  safe* 

ty  of  Charles,  since  it  is  established  by  Montreville's 

correspondence,  subsequent  to  the  agreement,  that 

the  Scots  steadily  adhered  to  their  Presbyterian 

principles.    That  they  were  anxious  to  have  the 

king  with  them,  fully  confiding  in  their  power  to 

persuade  him  to  yield  to  their  conditions,  is  a 

fact  that  rests  on  sufficient  evidence :  that  Charles, 

who  was  now  blockaded  in  Oxford,  and  terrified  at 

the  idea  of  being  taken  a  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and 

led  in  ignominy  to  the  metropolis,  by  his  victorious 

army,  which  rapidly  advanced,  wished  refuge,  is  no 

less  certain.     His  hope  was  to  engage  the  Scottish 

army  on   his  side,  and,   with  his  characteristic 

dissimulation,  he  affirmed  that,  could  they  convince 
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fait  4X>sttifiO(^  of  :Ae  Izruth  .of  tb^irPresbf  ten^n  le* 
netBi  lie  moiM  Aunoediateljr  subanribe  to  ithem. 
The  fiootSi  howiever,  we»  not  to  be  <LeceivedL 
llic^  saw  thimigii  the  apriogs  of  the  royal  eocie- 
ijastical  peliej ;  and  one  of  their  cihief  divines  sf-* 
firmed  that  no  oaths  would  convince  him  diat 
Charles  was  aettiated  by  coaaeieDtious  ttotires. 
Wbile»  thensfore,  the  eodeaiaaliioi  iv^ere  suffidieQtly 
seaiiy  to  enter  upon  a  diacusaioQ  regarctiog  Pres- 
bytenianiain,  they,  as  well  as  the  statesmen,  rested 
all  tkeir  hopes  of  converting  him^  on  the  ^irounid 
of  their  being  siAt  to  satisfy  his  understacding-n- 
tbat  at  was  for  bis  intiereat  to  coriesoe  with  iiutm. 
Pjttvious  to  his  taking  irefuge  in  thek  camp,  Hhey 
intsont^ed  to  him,  t^rov^h  MontveviUe,  the  absur«* 
dity  of  bis  e^en  wishing  them  to  agree  witii  hdn^ 
Qfi  the  priecif  le  of  SjyqpipQrtiiQg  the  hierardiy,  ainoe^ 
by  sncb  a  proceeding,  they  would  at  once  ibrfeit 
the  iCOicqfieiratioB  <rf'  tbe  Ev^lidi  Pf  eabyteriaos,  and 
tints  yoim  both  parties  agabiat  themselves,  who,  in 
thflit  case*  unless  tbey  were  guided  by  the  chimeri'^ 
oal  boipe  ef  coiM|uenb»g  Engiand,  could  never  eK* 
peet  t»  neinatttte  hies  in  the  thronie*    He  proposed 
tlutdbay  abound  oo^opoctte  with  Moiitrose ;  iwt 
ftbouglk  tbe  Sootoh  Army  diad  bet^  a$  selfish  as  he 
niihed  iit,  ««cfa  pdocy  was  not  reasonably  to  be  flii»- 
tie^ated^  ance,  Ibesidas  focfeiting  itbe  affedaon  of 
tbe  EUigli^t  it  would  have  lost  <be  aupp(H*t  of  the 
party  in  &otiand  which  raised  it,  and,  as  the 
}mi6og  «ien  justly  dsgtgted^  put  all  in  the  bands  of 
tba  nudigjnanita,  againat  n^ioaa  tbey  had  biiberto 
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^gbt  Indeed^  it  19  most  likely  that,  b«dthe 
i^cer^  Twlly  noted  sp  treacberoBs  a  part  to  tbeir 
IKHintiy»  they  would  h«v«  been  deserted  by  the 
.soldiers.  This  scheme,  therefore*  on  which  Cliarles 
so  much  relied^  was  rejected,  and  admission  to  his 
fjbJUowers  was  even  refused  *. 

In   the  meantime,  as  Pair&x  was  rapidly  adr 
vancing  to  Oxford,  while  the  town  was  already  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  the  king's  situation  there  be*- 
came  critical;  and  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of 
being  carried  to  London  ;a  <:aptive,  he  determined 
if  possible,  to  effect  his  escape.    With  only  two 
attendants-^Ashburnham  and  the  Keverend  Dr. 
HudsoD'^^e,  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  first, 
1^  Qi^ford ;  but  his  route  was  not  yet  resolved 
^on.      He  hesitated  wheth^  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  London,  or,  if  possible^  retreat  King  leavet 
north  to  form  a  junction  with  Montrose,  whose  27*  Apia, 
presumption  Bfiisfortune  could  not  cure.     He  pro*"^^^^ 
ceeded  to  Henley,  and  from  thence  to  Harrow  s«>ttMb 
on  the  Hillj  within  sight  of  London,  uncertain  Sby,' ism. 
irhether  at  once  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Of  this  the 
parliai^ent  was  very  apprehensive,  knowing  that 
it  woidd  at  once  occasion  intrigues  to  embroil  a£> 
fEUjra,  by  the  pretext  which  it  afforded  his  adhe^ 
ire^t^  of  resorting  thither ;  they,  therefore,  pub- 
^b^  an  Qf  dswapce  the  instant  tbey  heard  of  hk 

*  Clair.  Papers^  voL  ii.  p.  909,  et  teq.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  747,  et  «g« 
Thuloe'iB  State  Papers,  p.  79-4.  85,  et  seq.  BaiUie,  toL  ii.  p.  213. 
AfptBcU  to  E^MAyns  Mem.  p.  115,  ft  seq.    Compare  p.  104^  and  11*6. 

tqm^*f  Mm.  oC  tb»  ItomWw.  p.  2H. 
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Tetreat  from  Oxford — declaring  that  all  who  har- 
boured the  king,  or,  knowing  of  hi^  resort,  con- 
cealed it,  should  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors 
to  the  commonwealth,  forfeit  their  whole  estates, 
and  die  without  mercy.  They  likewise  ordered 
the  immediate  departure  from  London,  of  all  pa- 
pists,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  parliament.  In  the  meantime,  Charles 
bad  visited  families  who  recognised  his  person, 
though  they  affected  ignorance  of  his  quality  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  was,  in  this  way, 
apprised  of  the  ordinance  which  thus  threatened  to 
cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with  his  sup- 
porters. Having  lingered  for  some  time,  where  he 
twice  narrowly  escaped  detection,  first  from  a  man 
intoxicated,  and  secondly  from  a  hair-dresser,  who 
observed  the  particular  cut  of  the  hair  in  spite  of 
the  attempt  to  conceal  it  by  negligence— he  at 
last  turned  towards  the  Scottish  camp  before  New- 
ark. This  delay  had  been  partly  owing  to  his  dis- 
appointment of  a  party  of  horse,  which  had  been 
promised  by  Montreville,  to  escort  him  ;  but  which 
came  at  length.  It  is  possible  that,  in  spite  of  the 
negociation,  Leven  was  surprised  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Charles  ;  yet,  without  pre^supposing  that 
he  was  less  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  than  the 
other  officers,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  surprise 
he  showed  was  not  in  some  measure  assumed.  But 
poor  Montreville  was  reviled  by  them,  and  sacri- 
ficed by  the  French  court  to  cover  their  own  dark 
designs.    Newark  was,  by  the  command  of  Charles, 
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surrendered  to  the  Scots }  and  Montrose,  by  his 
orders^  also  laid  down  his  arms.  That  individual 
had  been  again  defeated  in  the  north,  and  his 
influence  was  so  reduced  that  he  had  resolved  upon 
the  strange  expedient  of  employing  his  limited 
troops  to  impress  an  army  •. 

Conceiving  that  they  had  the  game  in  their  own 
hands,  and  being  not  immediately  in  a  condition 
to  resist  the  English  parliament,  which  demanded 
the  custody  of  the  king's  person,  and  sent  Pojmtz 
to  watch  their  motions,  the  Scots  retreated  to 
Newcastle,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
resources.  The  parliament  demanded  the  per* 
sons  of  Ashburnham  and  Hudson ;  but  the  Scots 
were  prepared  with  an  excuse  when  these  indi- 
viduals escaped.  At  Newcastle  every  means  were 
taken  to  induce  Charles  to  agree  to  the  presbyte- 
lian  establishment ;  and  as  he  affected  to  be  go- 
vemed  by  conscience^  though  his  private  corres^ 
pondence  shows  that  he  was  actuated  by  worldly 
policy  only,  Henderson  undertook  to  remove  his 
scruples.  A  long  written  controversy  ensued  be- 
tween them  upon  the  respective  merits  of  their 
creeds ;  but  it  ended  as  is  usual  with  all  discus- 
sions of  that  nature*  Clarendon  asserts  that  so 
excellent  was  the  royal  argument,  that  Hender- 
son indirectly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  van- 
quished.   But  such  a  story  of  a  Scottish  divine. 


•  RqsKl.  vd.  vL  p.  266,  et  teq.  Clar.  vol.  v.  p.  IS,  et  seq.  Wialuurt, 
efaap.  XX.  Gnthrey's  Memdn,  p.  174^  ei  seq,  Whitelock^  p» 
199,  ei  ieq.    Bafllie,  toL  ii.  p.  901,  ei  seq. 

VOL,  IV.  F 
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Wholtl  interested  motives  could  not  sway,  would 
have  required  great  authority  to  confirm  it ;  and, 
unfoHutifttely  for  this,  it  is  proved  beyond  ^oubt 
by  private  correspondence,  that  Henderson  was 
6nly  grieved  to  observe,  that  while  Charles  pre- 
tended to  be  influenced  by  conscientious  scruples, 
he  was  really  actuated  by  that  perverted  thirst  for 
ddminion,  which  had  proved  so  calamitous  to  hs 
douiltry.      Whether  Charles  was  really  the  au- 
thor   of  the    controversial    writings    that    pass 
titidier  his  name  may  well  be  questioned ;   but  it 
has  judtly  been  remarked  that  the  far-famed  pro» 
dtiction  is  never  read.    The  style  is  as  stiff  and 
j[>edantic  as  the  thoughts  ^te  common-place  ^. 

When  he  joined  the  Scots  he  declared  it  was 
hot  his  intention  to  prolong  the  miseries  of  vear ; 
and  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  other  garrisons,  were 
tofrendered  to  the  conquerors,  to  whose  credit  it 
redounds,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  new  model, 
they  were  remarkable  for  the  most  scrupulous 
fUlfilittenl  of  articles.  The  garrison  of  Oxford 
c&nrfsted  of  about  7000,  containing  the  army  the 
Icing  had  brought  thither;  and  though  part  of 
them  were  Irish,  not  an  insult  was  o&rfed  to  one 
ti  their  tiumber.  An  order  was  at  tire  Bame  time 
itesued  by  Charles  for  the  surrender  6f  Dublin ; 
hut  secret  instructions  of  a  difibrent  kind  were 
dispatched  to  his  confidential  agents ;  for  he  had 
determined  not  to  desist  from  war ;  and  though 

«  KJikt.  1^.  T.  p.  31.  King  Chalto'  Wo^.  BUiUie*t  aLetten^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  905,  et  seq.  A  deftlli4»ed  leoanbtioB  wte  lllrged  for  Hen* 
denoD,  who  died  duriDg  the  king^i  stay  at  Newcastle. 
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}»  ^ent  i»  pubUc  dispatob  to  Ormonde^  declariqg, 

tb«t  fis  nothing  bvit  regfU'd  tp  the  prptestftnts  c^ 

ihdf,  distracted  country,  who  oth^wis^  ipust  hwp 

perished)  bad  induced  him  to  treat,  and  thus  de* 

sist  from  his  purpose  pf  executing  vengeance  op 

the  rebels ;  so  now  he  wished  all  negociation  tP 

be  suspended,  that  they  might  still  be  reserve^ 

for  justice  I  yet  he  sent  privately  to  the  sawp 

pobleman,  desiring  him  not  to  obey  bis  publip 

prders ;  and  during  bis  residence  at  Newcastle, 

be  was  concerting  the  means  of  raising  an  arn^y 

of  30,000  in  Ireland !    A  peace  was  concluded 

tber^  by  Ormonde,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  both 

houses.    By  this  the  {rish  engaged  to  provide  up 

army  of  20,0Q0,  and  pour  them  intp  Scotland. 

The  stricter  cathpjiics,  however,  and  their  priests, 

were  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions ;  fmd  as  they 

refund  tp  b^  bp^nd  by  them,   Glamorgan  was 

ifistl'tfcted  aod  eiBppwer^d  by  the  monarch,  (also 

in  the  fape  of  a  letter  ^ent  to  him  by  Charles  tp 

drpp  all  proceedings,)  to  pjurch^se  their  assjstan^p 

on  any  conditions,  even  on  that  of  pawnwg  bis 

three  k^gjioins  ♦. 

When  he  eiiitered  the  Scottish  camp,  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  with  the  whole  independent  party 
at  least,  were  pnder  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
ipions  that  a  new  war  was  meditated;  an4  the 
fuspicioo  was  soon  strengthened  by  a  letter  frpqi 
him  to  Qrmonde,  wherein  he  mentions  bis  pur- 

•  See  po»*iou^  refooioe.    Glar.  P«pr  voiL  U«  p«  52ST.    tkMi'^Ot* 
yoL  iiL  p.  468.    Birch's  £1191107. 
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pose  of  proceeding  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  c6ii« 
sequence  of  a  promise  from  them  to  assist  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  forces  of  Montrose — ^to  pro- 
Cure  a  safe  peace  and  the  restitution  of  his  own 
prerogative ;   and  that  as  the  circumstance  would 
prevent  troops  from  being  transported  by  the  re- 
bels into  Ireland,  he  desired  that  his  letters  should 
be  shown  to  his  friends  on  that  side  of  the  water, 
to  make  them  resolute  in  his  cause.     It  had  been 
written  a  few  days  before  his  departure  from  Ox- 
ford; and,  as  it  w^s  circulated  throughout  Ire- 
land by  Ormonde,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  general,  Munro,  who  transmitted  it   to 
the  English  parliament.      Great  was  the  outcry 
against  the  Scots  for  their  supposed  perfidy  ;  but 
they  vindicated  themselves  by  declaring  the  king's 
statement  to  be  "  a  most  damnable  untruth  *  " 

As  the  prospects  of  the  Scots  in  relation  to 
English  afl^irs  depended  entirely  upon  the  king's 
joining  them  on  their  own  term^^by  acknowledg- 
ing the  presbyterian  discipline,  and  subscribing 
the  covenant,  they  endeavoured  by  every  species 
of  entreaty  and  argument,  to  bring  hiui  to  the 
conditions.  Dreaditig  too  the  influence  of  his 
former  advisers,  and  jealous  of  the  English,  they 
tried  to  prevent  access  to  the  royal  presence; 
arid  Charles,  whose  hopes  had  at  first  been  san- 
guine, complained  of  ill  treatment,  though  he  af- 
terwards did  them  the  justice  to  own,  that  in  re- 

•  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  266,  eiseq,    WUtdocke^  p.  208.     Cobbet's 
ParL  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  463,  ctieq; 
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gard  to  personal  respect,  he  had  no  cause  to  comp 
plain. 

The  English  parliament  demanded  delivery  of 
the  king's  person ;  but  the  Scots, — arguing  that 
Charles  being  their  monarch,  as  well  as  that  of 
England,   they  were  fully  as  much  entitled  as 
their    southern    neighbours    to    that    important 
charge ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  possession  gave 
them  a  preferable  right, — refused  compliance.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  the 
Scots  having  entered  England  merely  as  auxiliaries, 
and  having  no  right  of  jurisdiction  there ;  and  ^t 
having  been  in  the  capacity  of  auxiliaries,  that  his 
majesty  had  taken  refuge  in  their  camp — they 
were  bound  to  receive  directions  from  thase  who 
paid  them  for  fighting  their  battles.      Charles, 
however,  believing  at  this  time,  from  the  language 
of  the  pulpit,   which  generally    announced  the 
public  feelings,  that  the  Scots  were  favourably 
disposed  towards  him,  was  inclined  to  reside  for 
some  time  with  the  army.     Their  views  were  dis- 
closed by  the  following  passage  from  Scripture, 
which  was  by  one  of  their  preaQher3  read  before 
him :    <*  And  behold  all  the  men  of  Israel  came  tp 
the  king,  and^  said  unto  him,  why  have  our  bre- 
thren the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away,   and 
have  brought  the  king  and  his  household,  and  all 
David's  men  with  bim  over  Jordan  ?  And  all  the 
men  of  Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel,  be- 
cause the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us :   Wherefore 
be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ?  Have  we  eaten  ajt 
all  at  the  king's  cost ;  or  hath  he  given  us  any 
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gift?  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  into  of 
Judah,  and  said^  we  have  ten  parts  in  the  kiog» 
-and  we  have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye ; 
ifhy  then  did  ye  despise  ud,  that  our  advice 
should  not  be  first  heard  in  bringing  back  our 
king :  and  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  6f  Israel.** 

Propositions  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  paiv 
liaknent,  and  consented  to  by  the  Scotch  commid- 
i^ioners,  were  transmitted  to  the  king,     tn  sub- 
stance they  did  not  materially  differ  from  thosfe 
made  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  except  that  the 
term  demanded    for  vesting  the   power  of  the 
militia  in  commissioners,  before  it  should  be  set- 
tled by  bill,  was  prolonged  from  seven  to  twenty 
years.    Charles,  as  if  he  had  had  only  one  satiri* 
cat  remark  in  store,  nearly  repeated  the  observa* 
tion  which  he  made  both  before  the  treaty  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  before  that  of  Uxbridge; 
for,  having  demanded  whether  the  commissioners 
from  the  parliament  had  any  power  to  alter  the 
conditions  tendered  to  him,  and  having  been  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  told  them  that,  saving 
the  honour  of  the  business,  a  common  trooper 
might  have  equally  well  performed  the  part  as- 
sighed  them.    As  it  was  evident  that  he  vrould 
not  agree  to  the  terms,  negociations  both  by  the 
presbyterians  and  independents  were  set  on  foot 
to  gain  him.    By  the  presbyterian  party  he  was 
urged  to  close  with  them,  ostensibly  on  their  own 
terms,  under  the  prospect  of  a  mitigation  of  them, 
Wheh  the  weight  of  the  kingly  character  should. 
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with  the  settlement  of  affiurs,  give  thepi  t^i^  m^ 
ceodency  ia  the  state :  But  as  be  consi4erQ(l  t]^ 
hierarchy  a  necessaiy  support   to   the   thro^eg 
ii^rhich  again  upheld  tlie  churchy  while  h9  ooft- 
eeiyed  the  presbyterlan  governo^ent  to  be  po  4e^ 
stmctive  of  monarchical  power,  that  it  wpitld  rer 
dttce  him  to  the  situation  of  a  titular  king,  tiQ 
persuasion  jMrevailed  upon  him;   yet,  inst^  of 
giving   an  absolute   n^ative,  he  preten4ed    to 
found  all  his  scruples  upon  a  conscientlpus  belief 
that  episcopacy  was  a  divine  institution.     The 
presbyterian^^  however,  were  not  to  be  deceived. 
They  justly  regarded  this  as  a  mere  device  to 
gain  ttme^  till  he  consulted  his  masters  beyond 
seas,  and  was  in  a  situation  to  excite  fresh  cofa* 
inotions.    They  therefore  endeavoured  to  almrm 
iiim,  by  asserting,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fneo^ 
pie,  &om  his  having  been  so  blopdy  wd  ^Ise, 
bad  resolved  to  cast  him  and  his  fw^xly  oR  for 
ever;  and  that  if  he  did  not  quickly  assent  to  the 
propositions,  all   men,   even    the   presbyterians, 
wonld  abandon  hkn,  when  the  8caifi>ld  or  per- 
petual imprisonment  would  he  his  doom ;  hv^  t]Mf 
f^ted  nothing;  it  having  been  always  the  mifi- 
fortune  of  this  monarch,  to  believe  that  neither 
bis  person,  nor  the  ei^ternals  of  royalty  could  be. 
m  danger*    The  queen,  however^  and  all  his  con- 
fidential  friends,  importuned  him  to  agree  to  the 
presbyterian  government,  provided  he  could  re- 
serve the  power  of  the  sword,  since,  by  thus  satis- 
fyiBg  the  Scots,  he  adopted  the  only  mean3  of 
saving  himself  for  the  present,  and  preserving  the 
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chance  of  recovering  his  full  regal  authority. 
But  he,  declaring  to  them  that  the  church  was 
a  more  powerful  engine  than  the  militia;  and 
that,  once  renounced,  it  might  never  be  recovered, 
obstinately  adhered  to  his  resolution.  He  looked 
towards  France  for  assistance,  and  was  warned  in 
vain  that  his  hopes  there  would  prove  a  dream  *. 
Apprehensions  were  even  entertained  by  his  own 
friends,  that  if  France  interposecTat  all  with  any 
sufficient  force,  it  would  only  be  to  reduce  him  to 
the  state  of  a  tributary  prince ;  and  resolutions  were 
entered  into  by  Hopton  and  Hyde  to  defeat  any 
attempt  against  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  (to  the  first 
of  which  the  prince  had  retreated  when  Hopton 
was  driven  into  Cornwall,) — an  attempt  which  they 
were  warned  that  the  French  court  meditated  in 
conjunction  with  Jermain,  the  king's  agent  and 
bosom  friend,  whom  that  perfidious  court  is  said  to 
have  bribed  to  such  a  treason.     At  the  same  time. 


*  The  oorrespondenoe  on  thiB  subject  in  the  Clar.  Papers,  is  ex- 
tremdy  valuable,  anid  proyes  beyond  all  question  ^e  utter  mistake 
which  Mr.  Hume  laboured  under  on  this  most  important  subject. 
He  says,  that  had  Charles  agreed  to  put  do¥m  episcopacy,  he  would 
have  so  offended  the  religious  feelings  of  his  adherents,  that  he  would 
have  been  deserted;  whereas  his  friends,  with  the  exception  of 
Hyde,  all  urged  him  to  the  measure;  and  Jermyn,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Charles,  declares  that  "  there  were  not  five  or  six  persons  of 
the  protestant  persuasion,  who  believed  that  episcopacy  was  jure 
diifino,  so  as  to  exclude  any  other  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity;  and 
that  even  the  divines  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  would  not,  though 
much  provoked  thereunto,  maintain  that  (we  might  say  uncha- 
ritable) opinion,  no,  not  privately  among  your  commissioners.*' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  S63.  See  also  p.  842,  et  seg.  generally;  and  Baillie*s  Let- 
ters* 
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Charles  was  deeply  engaged  in  negociations  with 
the  Irish.  To  please  the  Scots,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  he  sent  a  public  dispatch  to  Ormonde 
to  break  off  all  treaties  with  the  catholics,  in  order 
that,  for  their  crimes  and  rebellion,  they  might  be 
left  to  the  punishment  of  the  parliament ;  but,  sen- 
sible that  such  a  demand  would  be  made  of  him, 
he  had  previously  commanded  that  lord  lieutenant 
to  obey  none  of  his  public  instructions.  While,  too, 
he  was  thus  caballing  with  Ormonde,  he  was  car- 
rying on  another  correspondence  with  Glamorgan, 
calculated  to  involve  the  ruin  even  of  the  other. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  allege  in  his  vindication, 
that,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  Scottish  camp,  and  no 
longer  a  free  agent,  he  was  obliged  to  send  dis- 
patches of  which  he  disapproved.  With  an  indi- 
vidual who  acted  thus,  there  could  be  no  safety  in 
negociation  ;  and  so  much  was  he  accustomed  to 
this  disingenuous  practice,  that  Clarendon,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  mentions  that  a  certain  individual — 
probably  himself— had  lost  the  royal  confidence  for 
refusing  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  secret  inten- 
tions, in  opposition  to  his  warrants  as  monarch. 
Ormonde  concluded  a  peace  upon  the  condition  of 
abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics ; 
but,  as  the  Pope  had  promised  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  his  nuncio  flattered  himself  that  the  ca- 
tholic interest  would  bear  down  all  opposition,  the 
peace  was  annulled,  and  Glamorgan  negociatedfor 
an  army  upon  their  own  terms.  Romantic  promises 
were  niade  of  an  immense  force,  which,  assisted  by 
the  Pope,  and  joined  with  whatever  could  be  raised 
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by  MoQtrose,  should  recover  for  Charles  the  diving 
right  which  he  pretended  to  have  inherited  from 
his  ancestors.  Flattered  with  this  prospect  of  af- 
fairs,  he  meditated  an  escape  to  that  kingdom-*- 
presaging  that  a  rupture  between  the  English  and 
Scots  would  ensue  upon  his  absence ;  and  thence 
inferring,  that  when  the  two  parties  had  beeu 
wearied  and  exhausted  with  mutual  bloodshed,  a 
great  portion  of  the  kingdom  would  fly  to  him  fpr 
refuge  against  the  pressure  of  the  times. 

From  all  these  considerations  Charles,  deluded 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  deceive  both  parties^ 
continued  obstinate  i  and  after  the  lapse  of  about 
eight  months,  the  Scots  determined  to  deliver  him 
up  to  the  English  parliament.  They  indeed  stiU 
declared  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  though  it 
was  such  a  momtrchy  as  would  have  lefl  no  power 
to  the  king ;  but  they  did  not  conceal  their  senti- 
ments that  monarchy  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  a  prince  whp 
wilfully  opposed  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Tbey 
even  declared  in  parliament,  that  it  was  only  on 
the  condition  of  his  assenting  to  their  proposition^ 
that  they  would  ever  restore  him ;  and  that  if  b^ 
resisted  the  terms  offered,  and  entered  their  coun*- 
try,  they  would  ccmfine  him  for  the  public  good^ 
and  carry  on  the  government  without  him.  A 
great  party,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  conceivie 
the  idea  of  bringing  him  to  the  scs^ld,  in  which 
they  autdid  the  independents,  who  only  entertain- 
ed the  idea  of  deposing  him,  and  transferring  the 
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fcravst  to  the  Duke  cf  York^  who  was  in  their 
castody. 

It  was  when  the  Scots  had  lost  ail  hopes  of*  pre^ 
vailing  on  the  king^  and  were  fully  sensible  that 
ii6  trust  could  be  reposed  in  bitDt  that  one  of  their 
nunisters,  after  having  uttered  bdd  truths,  ordered 
the  psalm  to  be  sung  which  begins  thus, 

•*  Why  dost  tix>a,  tyrant,  boast  tliysaU; 
Thy  wkked  d«eds  to  i^se." 

But  Charles,  stsinding  up  in  his  place,  called  fbr 
the  psalln  which  begins  with 

''  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me  I  pray, 
^or  men  would  me  devour/' 

and  the  audience  good-naturedly  indulged  him. 

He,  during  his  residence  with  the  Scottish  army^ 
arepeaitedly  proposed  to  go  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  with  his  people ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment as  constantly  resisted  it,  unless  he  would  con- 
aent  to  thar  propositions,  and  sign  the  covenant : 
«U}d  matters  came  at  last  to  a  crisis.  The  English 
brdered  the  Scottish  army  to  quit  the  kingdom,  as 
they  had  no  further  use  for  their  services ;  and  the 
Scots  only  pretended  to  delay  on  the  ground  that 
l^reat  arrears  were  due  to  them*  Tbeir  demand 
amounted  to  about  two  millions,  but,  after  all  the 
Heiiessaiy  deductions,  it  was  reduced  by  the  par- 
liament to  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  sum  $  and  one  of 
the  implied,  though  not  expressed  conditions  upon  Kmg  ddi- 
wbieh  the  first  instalment  was  paid,  was  that  tbe^eEog.^ 
t?i]|stody  of  the  king^  petrson  should  be  resigned  to  J^'^^ 
the  English.    This  gave  rise  to  a  great  scandal  1^7. 
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against  the  Scots,  and  their  apology,  in  so  far  as 
the  officers  of  their  army  was  concerned,  is  not  aU 
together  admissible : — ^That  they  came  into  Eng- 
land merely  as  auxiliaries,  and  were,  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  as  deeply  interested  in  securing  the 
king's  person  as  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Eng- 
lish array :    That  his  refuge  in  their  camp  was  a 
mere  matter  of  necessity,  to  prevent  an  ignominious 
captivity ;  and  that,  though  they  regretted  that  he 
had  thrown  himself  upon  their  mercy,  they  did 
not  conceive  that  his  act  could  possibly  absolve 
them  from  the  solemn  covenant  they  had  taken 
when  they  engaged  in  the  war :  That,  in  short,  the 
case  was  simply  this,  Charles  saw  that  he  would 
be  a  prisoner  somewhere,  and  preferred  the  Scot- 
tish army  for  his  keepers  ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  an  army,  under  the  command  of  a 
committee  of  both  kingdoms,  could  have  any  pos- 
sible right  to  act  for  itself^  in  opposition  to  those 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  raised  and  kept 
a-foot.    It  is  not  easy  to  discover  an  answer  to  this 
argument,  if  we  admit  that  it  was  urged  in  good 
faith.    But  it  applies  only  to  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment and  their  commissioners,  and  not  to  the  mi- 
litary officers,  who  had  been  treacherously  tamper- 
ing with  Charles  through  the  French  ambassador, 
and  were,  consequently,  bound  to  continue  their 
treachery  to  their  employers,  by  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  escape  if  he  desired  it    Afiairs  had 
become  critical  with  the  English,  and  even  Hollis 
and  his  party,  who  ardently  desired  to  favour  the 
Scottish  army,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Fairfax, 
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iiow  urged  its  departure  from  the  kingdom— ^ima- 
gining that»  as  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  only 
to  continue  during  the  war,  his  party  might  now 
alter  the  new  model,  and  recover  the  military  power 
into  their  own  hands.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
sadly  disappointed ;  and  they,  in  no  small  degree, 
attributed  the  failure  of  their  expectations  to  the 
unexpected  death  of  Essex,  whom  they  wished  to 
reinstate  in  the  command,  and  round  whom  both 
that  party  and  ihe  Scots  had  rallied.  If  the  pre- 
vious professions  of  the  Scots — ^tbat  Charles  would 
be  brought  to  the  scalBTold  if  he  obliged  them  to 
surrender  bis  person*— were  sincere,  they  had  no 
cause  afterwards  to  complain  of  that  catastrophe, 
since  in  that  case  they,  by  surrendering  him,  must 
be  regarded  as  accessary  to  bis  fate.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  such  notions  had  been  principal* 
ly  harboured  by  themselves ;  and  that  it  was  only 
after  a  full  experience  of  the  perfidy  of  Charles, 
and  the  second  resort  to  hostilities,  together  with 
his  intrigues  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  obsti- 
nate rejection  of  all  propositions,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was,  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  victors, 
fully  resolved  upon  *• 

*  Rnah.  yoL  tI.  chap.  x.  and  xi.  Wbitelocke^  p.  206,  et  teq. 
Clar.  ToL  v.  p.  30,  et  seq.  Baillie's  Let  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  et  teq.  These  let- 
ten  are  remarkable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  state  of  parties. 
Cobbett's  ParL  Hist  voL  ill.  p.  463,  et  seq,  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  174, 
ei  seq.  Hutchinson,  toL  iL  p.  94,  et  seq,  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p. 
24S,  et  seq.  Append,  to  Evelyn's  Mems.  p.  118,  et  seq.  No  won- 
der Charles  was  anxious  about  burning  his  cabinet  after  the  discovery 
by  the  former.  Burnet's  Mem.  of  die  HamHtons,  p.  277,  et  seq- 
See  particularly,  p.  310-11.    Charles  told  the  Scottish  commissioners. 
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It  is  said  that,  vhen  the  intenttoa  of  the  Soats 
to  deliver  him  up  was  communicated  to  .Ohariei;» 
he  was  engaged  is  a  game  of  chess ;  and  that>  such 
'was  the  native  composure  of  hi3  mind,  he  continued 
it,  unruffled  hy  the  intelligence.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  of  him,  that,  like  his  progenitors,  he  ap- 
peared to  most  advantage  in  adversity,  which  we 
may  remark,  in  passing,  is  far  more  easily  borne 
than  prosperity ;  but  the  anecdote  is  not  entitled 
"to  much  credit,  and  the  inteUigence  could  pot  he 
very  unexpected.  Long  had  be  been  warned  of 
the  event ;  and  his  hope  of  a  different  issue  had 
'been  founded  entirely  on  the  prospects  held  out 
by  the  Hamiltons,  of  raising  a  party  in  Scotland, 
which,  contrary  to  all  their  former  princijdes, 
should  attempt  his  unconditional  restoration.  With- 
out that,  he  was  not  only  not  averse  to  change  bis 
iieepers,  but  really  desired  it,  as  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  might  obtain  that  success  with  the 
English  officers  which  he  W£»  inflexibly  denied  by 
the  Scots,  whose  interest  indeed  accorded  with 
their  principles.  He  was  conducted  to  Holdeiifaj, 
•where  he  continued  a  considerable  time  K 

*'  That  if  he  were  a  prisoner,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  divines,  that 
the  promises  made  hy  a  prisoner  did  not  ohlige,  though  he  did  not 
ai^Bert  t)iat  to  he  his  own  sense."  But  he  did  not  deny  it  to  he  bo. 
3uQh  was  die  use  he  made  of  divinity.  "  The  kingi"  says  Baillie,  in 
a  ]ett^r  dated  1st  D^cemher,  164i5«  "  all  hU  life  has  bvcd  irinketinjg 
twfttfiolfy,  and  is  thoygh^  to  he  i^^ch  in  .th^t  action  now  with  all  par- 
tie^  for  the  immin^p^  hj^z^d  of  alL"  VoL  ii.  p.  945.  Yet  the  impvi- 
taljen  «f  ii»sinoerity,  piecording  to  Hv^izte,  was  of  a  later  grow|2^  th|ui 
his  own  age  I  g^  SIcots  Ac^,  lately  p«hli«Jiedj  w)l.  yi.  p.  ?39.  i>e- 
daratiMi  conpenriAg  the  king  *  person.  Hailes'  J-et.  p.  X85,  et  se^. 
•  Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  307.  Haile*'  Let.  p.  l^O-ftl. 
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During  this  summer  (1646)  an  ordinance  was  fipbeopaey 
passed  for  abolishing  Episcopacy^  and  sequestering  Jj^^**^ 
the  lands  of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  state,  lljf  ^(,4^ 
and  the  beneficed  clergy  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  livings.  The  impeachment  of  the  bishops 
had  been  allowed  to  drop,  but  in  this  measure  they 
suffered  the  punishment.  Whatever  the  bigoted, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  may  think,  it  sure- 
ly cannot  fairly  be  questioned,  that  when  a  politi- 
cal change-deprives  a  body  of  men  of  their  livings, 
diey  are  entitled  to  compensation ;  and  the  £ng* 
fish  parliament  cannot  be  justified  in  departing 
from  such  a  project  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
templated.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high 
clergy,  though  some  of  them  were  men  of  pro- 
found erudition  and  great  capacity,  did  not  merit 
much  sympathy,  since  they  bad  been  at  least  acces« 
sory  to  the  innovations  that  had  led  to  the  change 
under  which  they  smarted,  and  since  the  inferior 
clergy  had  been  mercilessly  driven  by  them  from 
their  livings,  because  they  would  not  comply  with 
ftodadoas  novelties  *. 

'•  <M.  PfttL  But  toL  XV.  p.  156.     Cob.  ^rdiiSL  p. 696.    Ihiifa. 
9^  iL  p.  8fS>  etseq. 
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CHAP.  XL 


State  of  the  Armf  and  Mutifiy.'^The  King  seized  hy  Joyce. 
— The  Army  brought  up  to  London, — and  the  Effect  on 
the  Parliament,— The  King  pee  to  ike  Ide  of  Wight. — 
Second  Civil  War  and  Invasion  Jrom  Scotland. — The 
Treaty  of  Newport, — The  Invaders  from  Scotland  over-. 
comCf  and  the  CivU  War  terminated. — King  seized  a 
second  time  by  the  Army. — The  House  of  Commons  pur^ 
ged.-^The  King's  Trial  and  Execution. 

JEIad  the  parliament  been  united  in  interest  and 
principles,  and  been  still  supported  by  the  people, 
they  could  not  have  had  much  cause  to  fear  from 
the  army  they  had  raised ;  but  as  it  was  divided 
into  factions,  while  each  regarded  the  military  as 
the  instrument  of  ascendency  in  the  state,  in- 
trigues were  engendered  in  the  army,  and  its  ruin 
attempted  by  one  party,  as  well  as  the  great  body 
encouraged  by  the  other.  Cromwell,  Vane,  and 
their  party,  had  now  gained  the  ascendency ;  and 
HoUis,  with  his  party,  irritated  at  success  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  their  own  ambition,  deter- 
mined to  break  the  army.     But,  as  another  must 
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have  been  necessary  under  existing  circumstances, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  object  was  mere-- 
ly  to  recover  the  sword  into  their  own  hands,  and 
by  new  arrangements  crush  their  opponents.  Their 
violence  and  injustice,  particularly  of  HoUis,  ex- 
posed  their  scheme  to  unavoidable  failure.    The 
principle  on  which  they  proposed  to  reduce  the 
army— *that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  military 
force  now  that  the  war  was  closed,  was  palpably 
uncandid.    The  king's  adherents  were  ready  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  take  the  field.  Without  re- 
gularly embodying  and  exercising  the  train  bands 
throughout  the  country,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
perfect  order,  the  dissolution  of  the  military  coyld 
only  give  rise  to  a  new  war,  to  the  most  imminent 
hazard  of  the  parliament.     It  was  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  object  was  merely  to  disgrace  and 
dissolve  the  present  army  that  they  might  raise  an- 
other.    But  it  may  appear  so  extraordinary  that 
the  independent  party,  which  had  been  so  success- 
ful, should  now  be  outvoted  in  the  two  houses,  af-' 
ter  the  success  that  had  procured  them  the  support 
of  the  people,  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place 
to  explain  the  cause.     We  may  easily  conclude, 
that  many  who  had  voted  for  the  new  model,  out 
of  fear  that  the  royalists  would  otherwise  prevail 
in  the  struggle,  were  not  now  unwilling  to  see  a 
fresh  change  in  the  military  establishment.     But 
this  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  counterba- 
lance the  increasing  weight  of  Vane,  Cromwell, 
and  their  friends.    The  real  cause  was,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  new  members.  Of  these, 
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many,  no  doubts  supported  the  independent  party ; 
4>ut,  as  in  the  western  districts,  from  the  state  of 
property,  a  limited  number  of  individuals  led  the 
country,  and  were  devoted  to  the  royal  interest,  so 
now,  from  the  same  causes,  that  quarter  returned 
members  who,  though  hostile  to  both  parties,  yet 
threw  their  weight  into  the  presbytertan  scale  as 
the  lightest,  and  the  number  particularly  from 
Cornwall  being  great,  they  enabled  the  presbyte- 
rians  in  the  lower  house  to  carry  the  measures 
against  the  army,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
community.      Many  peers  too  were  allowed  to 
compound  with  two  years  rent  for  their  pardon^ 
and  haying  resumed  their  seats,  gave  their  prepon- 
derance also  in  the  upper  house  ;  but  the  majority 
of  both  houses  forgot  that  they  were  not  in  a  si- 
tuation to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and  the 
resentment  of  HoUis  seems  not  to  have  been  averse 
to  the  injustice.     Upwards  of  twelve  months'  pay 
was  due,  and  it  was  proposed  to  allow  only  that 
of  sevai  weeks,  and  reserve  the  remainder  to  be 
Duigice.   settled  afti&r  their  disbanding.     The  soldiers,  ivho 
^^  the   pn>bably  believed  that  the  object  was  to  preserve 
^^^!  funds  for  the  payment  of  another  army,  naturally 
conceived  this  to  be  gross  injustice :  they  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  with  ivhich  in- 
dividuals should  contend  for  wages,  after  having 
laid  down  arms ;  and  as  an  act  of  indemnity  was 
refused,  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  prosecu- 
tion from  the  civil  power  for  what  they  had  per- 
formed  as  soldiers :  but  it  was  intended  to  send  a 
large  proportion  of  them  for  the  reduction  of  Ire- 
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land,  and  they  objected  to  the  service  unless  they 
saw  a  dispositioD  to  grant  the  proper  encourage- 
ment.    They  alleged  that  they  had  not  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  state  as  mere  mercenaries^ 
but  as  citizens,  not  only  deeply  interested  in  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth,  but  zealously  deter^- 
mined  to  defend  it ;  and  that,  had  they  been  pure 
mercenaries,  yet  that  which  the  service  demanded 
could  not  properly  exceed  the  original  terms,  which 
were  understood  to  be  limited  to    the  English 
war.     They,  however,  declared  their  readiness  to 
embark,  provided  their  arrears  were  paid,   dis- 
claiming all  thoughts  of  mutiny ;  but  representing 
strongly  that  it  would  be  bard  indeed,  if,  afler 
having  served  the  public  so  successfully,  they 
should  be  sent  back  to  those  trades  which  they 
had  renounced  for  the  common  good,  not  only 
iwithout  reward,  but  even  without  the  ordinary 
wages,  to  which,  as  mercenaries,  they  were  fully 
entitled.    They  petitioned  also  for  relief  to  or-^ 
phans,  widows,  and  the  maimed.     Their  feding$ 
were  the  more  strongly  excited  by  the  suggestion^ 
that  some  in  civil  oifices  had  accumulated  large 
fortunes,  and  even  by  a  suspicion  that  the  party  in 
parliament  hostile  to  them,  purposely  withheld  their 
pay,  that,  by  obliging  them  to  live  at  free  quar- 
ters, they  might  render  them  generally  odious  to 
the  community,  so  that  all  classes  might  unite  in 
calling  for  the  disbanding. 

When  the  petition  in  which  they  represented  their 
grievances  was  presented.  Mollis,  who  had  long  be- 
fore laid  his  plans  for  dissolving  this  army,  that  he 
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and  his  party  might  recover  command  of  the  sword, 
hastily  drew  up  on  his  knee  a  resolution,  which,  at  a 
late  hour,  and  when  the  house  was  thin,  he  procured 
the  adoption  of^ — that  the  petition  tended  to  intro- 
duce mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon  the  parliament, 
and  to  obstruct  the  relief  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  vote 
brought  with  it  the  evil  which  it  was  pretendedly 
calculated  to  avoid.  The  soldiers  lamented  that 
this  rash  vote  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  ci- 
tizens, merely  because  they  had  saved  the  republic 
by  their  valour  as  soldiers,  and  a  deeper  spirit  of 
discontent  rapidly  spread  through  the  ranks.  That 
it  is  ever  dangerous  for  soldiers  to  interfere  with 
the  civil  power,  is  an  indisputable  principle  ;  but 
before  parliament  had  resolved  to  proceed  with 
rigour  against  the  army,  it  ought  to  have  satisfied 
the  just  demands  of  the  military  *. 

Certain  commissioners, — Dacres,  Sir  William 
Waller,  General  Massey,  and  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
were  sent  by  both  houses  to  the  army,  to  make 
propositions  for  the  Irish  war ;  and  the  army,  on 
its  part,  appointed  deputies  to  transact  for  them. 
The  deputies  having  alluded  to  their  grievances, 
which  the  commissioners  assured  them,  either  had 
been,  or  would  be,  redressed,  next  adverted  to  the 
officers  under  whom  they  were  to  serve  in  Ireland ; 
intimating  that  they  desired  such  as  they  could 
confide  iir€or  talent.    The  commissioners  answer- 

*  Ludlow^  vol.  i>  p.  185,  ei  seq»  HutcluBon,  voL  ii.  p.  ^7,  et  seg. 
Clar.  ToL  t.  p.  48,  et  seg,  Whitdocke,  p.  843,  et  seq*  Rush.  vol.  Ti. 
chap.  xiii.  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ill*  p.  560,  et  seq.  Baillie,  yol.  ii. 
p.  857.    Berkeley's  Man.  p.  11.  et  seq^ 
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ed,  that  both  houses  had  fixed  on  General  Skip- 
pon  as  Commander-in-chiefr  and  the  army  seem- 
ed satisfied  with  him  ;  but  they  remarked,  that  if 
the  other  general  officers  whom  they  were  attached 
to-*meaning  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  were  appoint- 
ed, they  would  all  go  to  a  man.     It  would  appear 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  army  engaged  in  this  ser- 
vice, but  that  several  of  the  chief  officers  were  active 
in  preventing  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  while  certain  deputies  presented  to  the 
parliament  a  vindication  from  the  late  charge  of  be- 
ing enemies  to  the  state,  declaring  that  they  saw 
designs  entertained  against  them,  and  many  of 
the  godly  part  of  the  kingdom.    Eight  hundred 
and  upwards  of  one  regiment  consented  to  go 
upon  the  expedition,  and  an  ordinance  of  indem- 
nity against  civil  actions,  at  the  instance  of  many 
-who  wished  to  ruin  them  whom  they  could  not 
overthrow  in  the  field,  was  passed.    Others  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  a  negociation  was  going 
on  with  the  rest,  whom  it  was  resolved  to  dist/and, 
if  they  obstinately  declined  the  service.     Had  any 
of  the  distempers  been  confined  to  the  army,  it  is 
evident  from  this  that  they  might  have  been  easily 
quashed;   and   indeed  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  a  military  body,  so  limited  in  number,  could 
have  ventured  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  other 
classes  of  the  community,  without  any  proper  head 
or  civil  government ;  and,  had  they  done  so,  they 
must  have  been  quickly  reduced ;  but  as  the  two 
parties  in  the  state,  of  presby  terians  and  independ- 
ents, were  nearly  balanced,  and  each  had  regarded  the 
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military  force  as  subservient  to  its  own  ascendency, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  independents  were  to 
yield  to  the  sinister  motions  of  their  adversaries. 
In  every  case  of  this  kind,  there  will  always  be  a 
numerous  body,  who,  not  entering  into  the  views 
of  either  party,  but  steering  a  middle  course,  occa- 
sionally throw  their  strength  into  the  one  scale, 
and  then  into  the  other,  and  at  this  time  there 
might  be  many  of  this  description.    By  a  narrow 
majority  had  the  self-denying  ordinance,  or  the 
new  model,  been  carried ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  strange*  that,  jealous  of  an  army  which  had 
been  so  victorious  under  leaders  of  so  determined 
a  character  as  Cromwell,  they  should  have  desired 
a  succession  of  commanders,  and  consequently  the 
dismemberment  of  this  army,  whose  victories  had 
given  them  confidence  and  union,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  body  of  military  which,  though  in« 
ferior  in  discipline,  would,  now  that  the  king's 
forces  were  disoi^nized,  be  sufficiently  qualified 
to  keep  down  fresh  insurrections,  while  the  men, 
lately  drawn  from  their  civil  employments,  would 
not  acquire  the  habits  necessarily  engendered  by 
such  a  brilliant  career.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
success  had,  with  the  nation  at  large,   and  even 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  parliament,   given 
such  a  character  to  the  independents,  that,  as  has 
been  said,  we  must  account  for  their  beings  out- 
voted, to  the  great  accession  of  new  members,  from 
the  west  particularly,  who  joined  the  presbyterians, 
to  overpower  aparty  that  had  overcome  them  in  war. 
The  return  of  peers,  on  paying  a  composition. 
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proddced  a  similar  effect  in  the  upper  bouse ;  but 
the  country  in  general  supported  theindepeudentSi 
who,-i-as  they  perceived  that  the  object  of  the  jwes- 
byterians  was  their  ruin,  and  that  they  would,  afltef 
the  dissolution  of  this  army,  and  the  levying  of 
another,  be  enabled,  by  coalescing  with  the  Scots^ 
to  bear  down  all  opposition, — set  every  engine 
to  work  to  8tir  up  the  army  to  second  their  views* 
The  military,  therefore,  thus  encouraged,  regular* 
ly  appointed  from  every  troop  deputies,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  adjutators,  (a  word  which  has  been 
ocmverted  into  agitators,)  and  were  prepared  to 
capitidate  in  an  organized,  and  consequently  a  most 
dangerous  form.  Ireton  was  understood  to  be  the 
man  employed  to  embody  the  complaints  in  wri^- 
ting}  and  the  papers  do  credit  to  his  talents.  The 
fanaticism  ascribed  to  the  soldiery  no  where  ap« 
pears  in  these  productions;  and  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  the  military  do  not  object  to  the  presby- 
terian  establishment,  but  merely  to  the  intolerance 
which  accompanied  it.  With  a  limited  presbyteiy 
they  would  have  been  satisfied ;  but  this  did  not 
suit  the  ambitious  views  of  the  opposite  party ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  urged  on  the  distine^* 
tioo  between  ecclesiastice^  in  order  to  render  the 
difference  irreconcilable.  The  most  implacable 
«aemy  to  the  independents  was  HoUis,  who  soon 
forgot,  in  discomfiture,  the  views  he  set  out  with, 
while  he  stood  near  the  head  of  the  triumphant 
party. 

Some  remarks  which  fell  from  Cromwell  at  this 
time  were   afterwards  supposed  to  indicate  the 
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views  of  aggrandizement  which  he  subsequently 
realized.  He  observed  to  Ludlow  how  unfortunate 
it  was  for  them  to  serve  a  parliament  or  public 
body,  as  the  strictest  integrity  no  more  secured 
them  from  obloquy,  than  the  most  meritorious  ser- 
yice  gained  them  reward  ;  but  that  a  general  could 
at  once  both  appreciate  and  reward  merit.  When 
too,  one  of  the  petitions  from  the  army  arrived,  and 
produced  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  house,  he 
remarked,  **  these  fellows  will  never  be  quiet  till 
the  soldiers  pull  them  out  by  the  ears/* — What 
with  his  interest  in  parliament,  and  the  great  abi- 
lities of  Ireton,  joined  to  his  own,  he  had,  in  this 
troubled  period,  when  Ireton  had.  become  the  or- 
gan of  the  soldiers,  obtained  an  ascendency  be- 
yond that  of  Fairfax  himself;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  latter  ever  objected  to  the  measures, 
and  the  documents  under  his  own  hand  distinctly 
establish  that,  whatever  might  be  his  sentiments 
afterwards,  they  at  this  time  did  not  fall  short 
of  those  of  Cromwell.  Though  that  individu- 
al, however,  might  possibly  now  begin  to  en- 
tertain very  ambitious  views,  yet  the  construc- 
tion afterwards  put  on  insulated  remarks  was  pro- 
bably erroneous,  and  a  man  of  integrity,  in  call- 
ing to  mind  past  occurrences,  may,  in  his  anxiety  to 
discover  some  proofs  of  a  latent  purpose,  allow 
his  prepossessions  to  give  a  turn  to  words  which 
they  would  not  have  borne,  and  even  uncon- 
sciously to  modify  the  words  themselves.  Most 
certain  it  is,  that  neither  the  statesmen  who  acted 
with  him,  nor  the  very  officers  who  were  engaged 
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in  the  present  business  suspected  his  designs.    It  is 
alleged,  too,  by  the  presbyterian  party,  that  he  af- 
fected the  utmost  grief  and  indignation  at  the 
present  proceedings  of  the  military ;  but  he  appears 
to  have,  at  this  time,  steadily  adhered  to  his  party, 
indeed   he    could  not  otherwise  have  kept  his 
ground, — and  his  party  were  averse  to  the  disband- 
ing, which  was  intended  to  transfer  the  sword  to 
the  presbyterians.     At  the  same  time  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  both  expressed  and  felt  indignation 
at  the  first  symptoms  of  mutiny :  he  might  even 
expect  to  be  sent  to  Ireland;  but  as  the  rash  and 
violent  proceedings,  instigated  by  Hollis,  roused 
the  soldiery  and  their  supporters,  so  a  fresh  plot 
against  Cromwell  himself,  necessarily  taught  both 
him  and  his  party,  that  they  had  no  security  but 
in  preserving  the  army.     Hollis  and  the  presbyte- 
rian party,  who  had  long  aimed  at  his  destruction, 
secretly  concerted,  before  the  appointment  of  ad- 
jutators,  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  on  a  general 
charge  of  instigating  the  troops  to  mutiny,  though 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  fact  which 
could  justify  such  a  measure, — ^in  order  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  break  the  army  during  his 
confinement ;  and  he  having  received  intelligence 
of  it,  immediately  departed  for  the  camp,  when  his 
enemies  forbore  to  shew  an  intention  which  they 
could  not  execute. 

Thus  matters  proceeded,  and  an  order  was  issued 
to  disband  the  army,  allowing  eight  weeks*  pay 
instead  of  fifty,  which  was  due;  but  the  soldiery 
were,  at  the  same  time,  charged  with  an  intention 
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of  conspiring  with  the  king ;  and  certain  intercept* 
ed  letters  to  him  from  Asburnham  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  idea  :  that  individual  also  advised  his  ma- 
jesty not  to  close  with  the  parliament  at  this  junc* 
ture }  for,  that  as  peace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  leisure  would  be  afforded 
to  foreign  states  to  pour  in  50,000  troops  far  the 
recovery  of  his  throne  ». 

When  the  mutinous  state  of  the  army  became 
terrible  to  the  parliament,  and  particularly  to  the 
presbyterian  party,  a  proposal  was  made  by  Massey 
to  raise  another  army  immediately,  in  order  to  dis- 
band the  present  troops  by  force ;  while  petitions 
from  various  quarters  for  an  immediate  accommo- 
dation with  the  king  were    encouraged.    Each 
party  now  evidently  hoped,  by  a  coalition  with  the 
monarch,  to  obtain  ascendency  in  the  state ;  and 
as  the  military  believed  that,  unless  they  prevent* 
ed  it  by  a  decisive  step,  they  should  see  him  at  the 
head  of  a  fresh  army,  through  a  coalition  between 
him,  the  cavaliers,  and  the  presbyterians,   they 
formed  the  resolution  of  frustrating  such  a  purpose, 
by  taking  possession  of  his  person.    According  to 
^^^^•this  resolution.  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  party  of  500, 
i^g*sp«r- proceeded  to  Holdenby  house  and  demanded  his 
iia*?im^n[iajesty  from  the  commissioners.    They,  amazed  at 
u  Jvo!^*  the  demand,  asked  by  whose  authority  it  was  made  ? 
*W7.       Joyce,  and  his  brother  officers,  replied,  by  the  army, 
and  insisted  on  being  admitted  to  Charles.   Access 

*  Rush.  voL  vi.  ch.  xiii.  Hollis'  Memoirf.  Clar.  toL  ▼•  p.  4S,  etteq, 
Ludlow^  Hutchison,  Whitelocke,  p.  248. 
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having  been  allowed,  his  majesty  put  the  same  ^es- 
tion,  and  received  a  similar  answer.  He  obtained  an 
assurance,  however,  of  personal  protection,  and 
then  retired  to  rest.  Next  morning  the  king  again 
demanded  by  what  authority  he  was  to  be  carried 
away  ;  asking,  at  the  same  time,  for  Joyce's  com- 
mission ?  Joyce  pointed  to  his  soldiers,  and  told 
him  these  were  his  commission ;  Charles  smilingly 
remarked,  <'  that  it  was  as  well  a  written  one  as  he 
had  ever  beheld— a  company  of  handsome  proper 
gentlemen  as  he  had  seen  a  great  while."  Ac* 
coropanied  by  the  commissioners,  he  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  army.  The  military  excused  themselves 
for  this  act,  by  alleging  that  they  had  received  in- 
timation of  a  design  to  surprise  the  king,  and  de- 
claring that  they  could  not  be  contented  with  the 
payment  of  arrears,  unless  they  were  assured  that 
their  present  enemies  should  not  be  their  future 
judges.  In  the  meantime,  a  guard  was  put  upon 
Charles  by  Col.  Whaley,  for  the  purpose^  as  it  was 
said,  of  preventing  a  new  war  *. 

The  city  of  London  having  begun  to  raise  a 
force  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  army,  the 
latter  determined  to  march  towards  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  a  long  petition,  which  struck  directly  at 
the  authority  of  both  houses,  was  presented  from 
Fairfax  and  his  soldiers,  to  purge  the  parliament. 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis,  that 
the  army,  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 

♦  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  503,  et  leg.    Whitelockc,  p.  850,  et  seq.     Ber- 
keley, p.  n— 13. 
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cotntnunity,  began  regularly  to  dictate  to  parlia- 
ment in  affairs  of  government — as  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  more  equal ;  the  present  par- 
liament quickly  determined,  and  another  appoint- 
ed, while  a  biennial  law  should  be  passed  to  secure 
a  frequent  change.  They  also  insisted  that  the 
lower  house  should  be  purged  of  those  malignant 
members  who  had  opposed  the  parliament  during 
the  late  war  ;  and  they  brought  a  charge  against 
eleven  members,  of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  for  that  purpose  unjustly 
to  break  the  present  army,  and  raise  a  fresh  one. 
ch»g«  by  These  were  Mollis,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Clotworthy, 
agaiotttbe  Waller,  Maynard,  Massey,Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  and 
lat^m  Nichols.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presbyterian 
party  mustered  all  their  force  ;  and  as  the  common 
council  of  London  supported  them,  matters  seem- 
ed to  tend  to  a  second  war. 

The  proceedings  of  the  army  had  been  conduct- 
ed with  uncommon  ability ;  and  their  moderation, 
in  so  far  as  moderation  was  compatible  with  their 
interference  at  all,  was  remarkable.  Their  profes* 
sions  for  public  liberty,  too,  were  great,  and  while 
their  friends  were  numerous  in  all  quarters,  several 
counties,  as  Bucks,  openly  declared  their  approba- 
tion of  their  conduct.  They,  therefore,  advanced 
to  St.  Albans  with  a  manifestation  to  approach  to 
London  itself;  and  though  some  of  the  impeached 
members  were  for  meeting  the  issue,  yet  as  the  rest 
insisted  they  should  all  retire,  they  complied.  Far 
from  attempting  further  opposition,  the  parliament 
proposed  an  act  of  oblivion ;  and  the  common  council. 
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abandoning  their  measures,  addressed  them  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators  in  the  state*  The  new  le- 
vies were  laid  aside,  and  fresh  commissioners  were 
Sent  to  treat.  By  an  ordinance  of  4th  May,  the  mi- 
litia of  London  had  been  transferred  from  the  inde- 
pendent party,  of  whom  the  late  lord  mayor  was 
one ;  but  it  was  now  restored  to  the  former  commis- 
sioners. Having  been  thus  gratified,  the  army 
obeyed  an  order  not  to  advance  further.  But  soon  Tumuito 
after,  tumults  were  fomented,  and  a  large  body^"!^*^ 
of  the  seditious  having  entered  the  lower  house,  the*?**^^, 

^  to  leave  the 

forced  it  to  vote  at  their  pleasure.      The  mem- houses  of 
bers  of  the  independent  party  now  conceived  them-Sdukrw- 
selves  no  longer  safe ;  and  the  speakers  of  both  ^TOy.^elh 
houses,  attended  with  nineteen  members  of  theJ'^^i^*^- 
higher,  and  a  hundred  of  the  lower,  went  to  the 
army  at  Hounslow-heath  to  demand  its  protection. 
The  military  rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and 
gave  to  this  body  the  respect  due  to  both  houses 
of  parliament. 

The  members  who  had  not  seceded  now  met  in  Proceedinjci 
either  house,  conceiving  that  this  was  the  time  toj"  *"* 
carry  those  measures  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  frustrated  by  the  independent  party.  Mr.  Pel- 
bam  was  elected  speaker  of  the  lower  house  ;  Lord 
Willoughby  of  the  upper.  The  eleven  members  were 
recalled  ;  and  with  little  opposition  was  it  voted, 
tbattheking  should  come  to  his  parliament  with  ho- 
nour, freedom,  and  safety;  and  that  the  order  which 
had  passed  on  the  24!th  for  putting  all  land  forces 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  gave  him  no  power 
over  the  trained-bands  or  garrisons.     They  ap- 
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pointed  a  committee  of  safety,  in  which  were  includ- 
ed  the  eleven  members,  with  powers  to  grant  com- 
missions to  commanders  of  horse  and  foot.    They 
voted  that  the  commanders  of  the  city  militia  should 
be  empowered  to  punish  all  who  did  not  repair  to 
their  colours^  and  that  the  master  and  assistant  of 
the  trinity^house  should  arm  all  the  seamen  whom 
they  could  find.     Massey  was  appointed  general, 
and  he  immediately  summoned  all  the  reformadoes, 
&c.  then  fit  for  the  occasion,  measures  having  been 
taken  to  form  them  into  regiments.     Disposed,  to 
carry  his  new  commission  to  its  utmost  height,  he 
immediately  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  South  wark, 
who  petitioned  to  be  put  under  separate  command, 
as  well  as  others  who  petitioned  for  composing 
Thetfmy  matters,  and  wounded  and  killed  several.     But 
London  and  this  tumult  was  short-Hvcd :  the  army  marched 
S^bJw!'*  to  the  city,  and  resistance  was  abandoned.    The 
a' ^ mr  coniDQO'^-^^^w'^c^^  likewise  sent  a  message  to  Fair- 
fax, that,  as  they  understood  the  object  was  to  re- 
store the  secluded  members,  they  were  ready  to 
concur  in  the  measure.    The  general  answered, 
thait  a  declaration  lately  published,  wherein  the  sol- 
diers were  charged  as  the  authors  of  the  present  con- 
fusion, should  be  recalled ;  that  the  impeached  mem- 
bers should  be  deserted,  and  the  militia  relinquished; 
that  the  forts  and  line  of  communication,   and 
other  forts,  should  be  delivered  up :    that  the  new 
forces  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  other  works 
demolished ;  that  the  guard  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  parliament,  and  such  a  guard  of  horse 
and  foot  as  he  thought  proper  to  appoint  be  re- 
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cmed  mtbin  the  lines;  and,  lastly,  that  his- 
army  should  be  allowed  to  march  through  the 
city  without  interruption.  These  demands  were 
not  to  be  resisted;  and  such  was  the  excellent 
discipline  of  the  army,  that  in  its  march  through 
the  city  it  did  not  offer  an  insult  to  an  indi- 
vidual. 

The  two  speakers,  and  the  seceding  members^ 
were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  Westminster, 
where  they  resumed  their  seats.  Measures  of  a 
very  opposite  nature  from  those  lately  adopted 
were  now  taken.  The  proceedings  of  the  army 
were  ratified,  and  Fairfax  appointed  generalissimo, 
with  power  to  place  and  displace  officers  at  di&> 
cretion,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  London  mili- 
tia. But  matters  did  not  terminate  there.  He 
was  nominated  constable  of  the  tower,  with  au- 
thority to  name  bis  deputies ;  and  empowered  to 
appoint  a  guard  for  the  parliament.  Thus,  in  their 
anxiety  to  escape  from  one  evil,  did  the  two 
houses  expose  themselves  to  another.  Fairfax 
was  invited  to  receive  the  thanks  of  both  houses  i 
a  committee  was  enjoined  to  discover  the  persons 
coQoemed  in  the  late  tumults,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  association  declared  against  by  the  house  on 
the  24th  of  July.  They  were  likewise  instructed 
to  inquire  who  had  raised  any  force  in  mainte- 
nance of  that  engagement.  All  reformado  sol- 
diers and  officers  were  commanded  to  depart  from 
London,  and  ordered  not  to  come  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  town.  The  12th  of  August  was  or- 
dained to  be  kept  as  a  thanksgiving  day  for  re- 
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storing  the  members  without  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  a  month's  pay  given  to  each  non-commission- 
ed officer  and  soldier,  as  a  gratuity  for  their  meri- 
torious services.  Acts  of  indemnity  were  passed 
in  favour  of  Southwark,  and  the  forces  in  Hert- 
fordshire and  Kent  j  while  thanks  for  joining  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax's  army  were  bestowed  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Maynard,  and  Sir  J, 
Glyn,  were  dismissed  the  lower  house  for  being 
accessory  to  bringing  the  restraint  upon  it.  Sir 
John  Gayre,  the  lord  mayor,  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  four  aldermen,  were  committed  to  the  tower, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  while  impeachments 
for  levying  war  upon  the  kingdom  were  also  voted 
against  the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Lin- 
coln, and  lords  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  Hut- 
tingdon  *. 
ffing'ane-  During  this  time  the  king  was  not  idle;  and 
could  he  have  only  been  steady  to  any  one  prin- 
ciple, with  a  resolution  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions, he  might  have  succeeded  in  recovering  a 
considerable  share  of  power.  Far  from  wishing 
to  suppress  monarchy  at  this  juncture,  the  army 
would  have  restored  him  on  better  terms  than  the 
presbyterians.  The  utmost  personal  respect  was 
paid  to  him ;  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  himself 
in  the  English  ritual,  which  was  so  strongly  de- 

*  Gobbet's  ParL  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  724,  et  seq.  Old  Pari.  Hist  voL 
xy.  p.  330,  et  seq*  xvi.  p.  70,  et  seq,  Whitelocke,  p.  240,  et  seq,  260> 
et  seq.  In  page  248,  the  reader  "will  find  the  motives  of  Hollis  and 
his  friends  fully  developed,  and  also  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by 
Cromwell  and  his  friends.    Rush.  toI.  yii*  p.  738,  et'seq. 
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Died  before ;  instead  of  the  seclusion  under  which 
he  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  Scottish  army,  he  en« 
joyed  at  all  times  the  free  access  of  his  friends^ 
while  the  independent  party  also  recommended 
great  moderation  towards  the  royalists*,  and  every 
regard  to  the  king's  pretensions  which  was  com- 
patible with  general  liberty.  Sir  John  Berkeley  and 
Mr.  Ashburnham,  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
the  queen  to  promote  a  firm  union  with  the  army, 
not  only  returned  to  the  king,  but  resided  con- 
stantly with  him.  As  the  negociations  proceeded, 
proposals  to  the  following  effect  were  drawn  by 
Ireton,  to  be  laid  before  the  king  for  his  approval, 
previously  to  their  being  transmitted  to  parlia* 
ment : — That  there  should  be  a  law  for  biennial 
parliaments,  or,  in  other  words,  for  summoning  a 
parliament  every  second  year ;  and  that,  after  it 
had  sat  fourteen  days,  it  should  be  adjournable  or 
dissoluble  at  the  royal  pleasure ;  but  that  a  better 
appropriation  of  members  to  the  numbers  of  the 
community  should  be  adopted,  and  the  freedom  of 
elections  fully  provided  for :  that  a  council  of  state 
should  be  immediately  appointed  for  such  a  term. 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  ei  seq.  Berkeley's  Mem.  p.  8,  et  seq. 
HocliiiiMii's  Mem.  voL  ii  p.  US.  Herbert,  p.  26,  et  seq,  Clar.  yoL 
V.  p.  50.  Though  a  guard  waa  put  upon  Charles,  the  reader  must  not 
suppose  that  he  e^er  was,  either  at  Newcastle,  Holdenby,  or  now, 
confined  to  any  house.  He  was  not  only  allowed  the  various  amuse* 
ments  and  exercises  of  bowling  and  the  like,  but  rode  about  at  his 
pleasure,  while  the  guard  kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  **  Sir  Ro- 
bert Pye,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  now  supplied  the  place  of  equerry, 
riding  bare  before  him  whenever  he  rode  abroad."  Lud.  vol.  L  p. 
193.  He  hunted  too.  Whitelocke,  p.  867. 
VOJL.  IV.  H 
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rtat  exceeding  seven  years^  as  should  be  agreed 
upon;   and  that  during  their  appointment,   the 
members  should  not   be   removable  except  for 
malversation  :  that  the  king  might,  authorized  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  summon  a  parliament  be- 
twixt the  biennial  parliaments,  provided  it  did  not 
disturb  the  course  of  biennial  elections ;  but  that 
the  biennial  parliaments  were  to  appoint  commit- 
tees, which  ^ould  manage  such  business  as  might 
be  <K)<nmitted  by  one  parliament,  at  its  rising,  till 
the  assembling  of  another.     These  proposals  also 
vindicated  the  house  of  commons  from  any  pro* 
oeidditigs  against  them  by  the  peers,  and  provided 
perfiMt  iftimumty  from  any  censure  for  what  passed 
ia  the  house  :  there  was  a  provision,  too,  regarding 
the  judicial  power  of  the  houses,  and  that  no  par- 
doA)  after  judgment,  should  be  granted  by  the 
king  without  the  consent  of  parliament.     It  was 
provided  also^  that  grand  jurymen  should  be  ap* 
pointed  according  to  a  division  of  the  counties,  in^ 
stead  of  being  eligible  at  the  discretion  of  under- 
sberifis :   That  the  militia,  with  the  ppwer  of  rais* 
ing  mcmey  for  its  suppoit,  and  every  thing  regard^ 
ing  it,  should  be  under  the  power  of  parliament  for 
ten  years,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  sufficient 
fond  for  the  support  of  the  present  establishment 
should  be  provided,  and  commanders  be  immediate- 
ly nominated  :  that  the  great  officers  of  state  should 
be  nominated  by  the  first  biennial  parliament,  and 
should  continue  under  the  nomination  of  parlia^ 
ments  for  the  next  ten  years,  after  which,  on  any 
vacancy,  three  should  be  named,  of  whom  his  ma- 
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jesty  should  choose  one.  But  it  was  particularly 
provided,  that  none  of  the  cavaliers,  or  such  a3  had 
borne  arms  against  the  parliament,  should  he  eli^ 
gible  for  five  years :  that  all  declarations  against 
the  parliamentary  party  should  be  recalled ;  and 
that  grants  of  peerage,  since  May,  164S,  should  be 
made  void,  while  no  peer  should  be  thereafter 
created  without  the  consent  of  both  houses.  The 
ordinance  for  taking  away  wards  was  to  be  con* 
firmed ;  the  cessation  with  Ireland  declared  null ; 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  transferred  to  both 
houses*  All  coercive  power  and  jurisdiction  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  bishops;  and  ministers 
paid  by  a  mode  less  oppressive  than  by  tithes.  But 
episcopal  government  did  not  seem  to  be  altoge- 
ther objected  to,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  cove^ 
nant  should  not  be  enforced.  There  were  some 
mioor  provisions  stipulated  for;  but  the  number 
o£  persons  excepted  from  pardon  was  reduced  to 
seven,  unnamed,  and  that  more  with  a  desire  to 
imply  the  justice  of  the  cause,  than  to  inflict  pu-i 
nishment  on  their  opponents  ^. 

These  propositions  were  much  milder  than  those 
which  had  been  tendered  to  Charles  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  ;  when  Denzil  Hollis^ 
who  now  denounced  the  independent  party  as  anti- 
monarchical,  as  levellers  of  ranks,  and  subverters 


•  Berkeley*!  Mem.  p.  39,  et  seq.  Ru^l  voL  vii.  p.  731,  et  seq. 
Old  ParL  Uift  vol.  xvi.  p.  210,  d  seq.  Cobbet's,  red.  iii.  p.  7ST, 
tt  seq.     Whitelockc,  p.  269. 
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of  every  constitutional  principle,  was  not  only  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  harshest  terms,  but  declared 
that  he  abhorred  the  very  word  accommodation. 
Never,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  were  terms  so 
mild  proposed  to  a  conquered  prince,  and  (though 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  military  command- 
ers might  abuse  their  trust)  nothing  short  of  them 
could  have  secured  the  safety  of  those  who  so  late- 
ly opposed  him  *. 

But,  far  from  yielding  to  these  terms,  Charles 
only  meditated  a  fresh  war  upon  his  people.  Dif- 
ferent parties  courted  him,  and  he  flattered  himself 
always  that,  while  he  ran  no  risk  either  in  his  per- 
son or  regal  dignity,  he  might,  with  .the  assistance 
of  one,  subdue  the  rest,  and  rise  on  tJie  wreck  of 
all.  The  presbyterians,  dreadfully  alarmed  that 
peace  should  be  concluded  by  any  party  but  them- 
selves, were  busily  intriguing  with  him,  while  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  to  gain  him,  secretly  pro- 
mised great  assistance.  And,  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  engagement  f .  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
having  visited  England  by  the  permission  of  par- 
liament, and  obtained  access  to  the  king,  also  un- 
dertook to  engage  the  catholics  of  Ireland  :  and 
Lord  Capel  was  instructed  by  Charles,  that,  as  war 
was  probable  between  England  and  Scotland,  he 
must  be  on  the  watch  to  raise  the  royalists  for  the 
vindication  of  that  pure  unmixed  cause  for  which 

•  Berkde/g  Mem.  p.  99--Sf .  t  Ckr.  vol.  t.  p.  72. 
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hostilities  had  been  first  commenced  *.  His  pros* 
pects  seemed  now  better  than  ever :  the  army  itself 
was  ready  to  fall  into  pieces ;  but  his  own  multi- 
plied intrigues  lost  all. 

Charles  himself,  finding  that  he  was  courted  by 
all  parties,  and  being  misled  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  suggestions  of  Ashburnham,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  representations  of  the  presbyterians,  who, 
alleging  that  they  could  soon  break  the  army,  pre* 
tended  to  despise  it,  not  only  rejected  the  propo- 
sals, but  personally  offended  the  of&cers.  In  vain 
had  Berkeley  urged  that  never  was  a  crown  so  near 
lost  offered  to  be  restored  on  such  easy  terms ; 
that  with  regard  to  the  exception  from  pardon  of 
seven  unnamed  individuals,  it  ought  not  to  form 
an  objection,  since  his  majesty  could  at  least  make 
their  situation  comfortable  beyond  seas  ;  and  that 
he  ought  to  esteem  it  an  important  matter,  that 
the  army  had  not  positively  insisted  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy,  since  the  late  ordinance,  unra- 
tified by  him  on  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  would 
fall,  and  the  old  law  of  itself  restore  the  hierarchy. 

When  the  proposals  were  formally  tendered  to 
him  for  his  approbation,  before  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  parliament,  he,  not  only  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  Ireton  and  the  rest,  but  even  of  Berkeley, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  information,  **  en- 
tertained them  with  very  tart  and  bitter  discourses," 
saying  that  he  would  have  no  man  to  suffer  for  his 
sake,  as  he  repented  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  his 

•  CUr.  voL  V.  p.  71,  78. 
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consent  to  the  bill  against  Strafford^«  and  that  be 
must  have  a  special  article  in  iavour  of  episcopa* 
cy,  or  of  the  church  as  it  had  been  established  by 
law.  With  the  first  they  were  suflSciently  displeas- 
ed, and  as  for  the  latter,  they  answered  that  it  was 
not  their  province  to  propose  the  re^establishment 
of  the  hierarchy ;  that  it  was  enough  for  them  to 
wave  that  point,  and  they  hoped  it  was  enough 
for  his  majesty^  who  had  waved  it  in  Scotland. 
He  replied,  that  <<  he  hoped  God  had  forgiven 
him  that  sin,  and  repeated  qften^  you  cannot  do 
without  me,  you  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain 
you."  They  looked  with  astonishment  on  Ash- 
burnham  and  Berkeley,  and  the  latter,  as  much  as 
he  durst,  on  the  king,  to  check  this  imprudent 
conduct  $  but  the  infatuated  prince  would  take  no 
notice  of  it,  "  until,*'  says  Berkeley,  "  I  was  forced 
to  step  up  to  him  and  whisper  in  his  ear,  Sir,  your 
.au^esty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  strength 
and  power  that  I  do  not  know  of,  and  since  your 
majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  y6u 
Jiad  concealed  it  also  from  those  men  too/'  Charles 
then  changed  his  tone ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  Rains- 
borough  and  others,  who  were  the  coldest  in  the 
Jiegociation,  stole  away  from  the  meeting,  and  in- 
flamed  the  army  with  the  intelligence.  ^*  Sir,'' 
said  Ireton  to  him  on  anotlier  occasion,  ^^  you  have 
an  intention  to  be  arbitrator  between  the  parliament 
and  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  you  and  the 
parliament.'*  The  king  afterwards  remarked,  <'  I 
shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I  can."    The  other 
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replied^  ^  If  your  majesiy  have  a  game  to  play, 
you  ipustgiye  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  our^/' 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  experience  could 
teaieh  Charles  and  his  advisers  the  great  truth,,  that 
the  leaders  of  a  party  are  merely  the  organs  for 
expressing  its  sentiments.  But  the  mistake  is  the 
less  to  be  admired  in  them^  from  the  genera)  adop*^ 
tion  of  it  by  historians*  Ashbumham  refused  to 
treat  with  the  adjutators,  calling  them  senseless  fel- 
lows, and  declaring  it  as  his  opinion  that,  provided 
the  leaders  were  gained,  the  army  must  follow  *• 

Hollis  and  his  friends,  whose  eagerness  to  crush 
Cromwell  previous  to  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
had  obliged  him  to  push  on  a  change  in  the  mill-* 
tary  establishment  with  the  utmost  resolution, 
again  fell  into  the  same  fault.  '  It^agining  that, 
could  they  sever  him  from  the  army,  they  might 
easily  reduce  it,  and  consequently  overwhelm  him, 
they  secretly  concerted  to  send  him,  by  a  vote  of 
the  house,  to  the  Tower,  upon  a  general  charge 
of  exciting  mutiny  in  the  army  f  :  and  it  is  rathev 
amusing  to  observe  the  language  of  HoUis,  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  charge  against  himself  at  th^ 
instance  of  the  army,  when  he  would  have  thus 
.proceeded  against  Cromwell,  without  proof  of  any 
particular  which  could  warrant  the  measure.  Find- 
ing that,  in  the  present  posture  of  the  lower  house, 
he  had  no  security  there,  Cromwell  secretly  went 
tc>  the  army,  which  he  most  heartily  joined  for  his 


*  Berkeley's  Mem.  p.  14.  29,  tt  seq. 

t  Ludlow's  Mem.  tqI*  L  p.  19S,  et  Meq.    HutchinsoDj  tqL  ii.  p.  111. 
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own  safety.  To  save  themselves  and  their  party, 
Ireton  and  he  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  ac- 
commodation with  the  king,  though  at  first  even 
the  military  doubted  that,  from  their  cautious  pro- 
ceedings, they  were  not  sincere ;  and  never  had 
the  misguided  monarch  a  better  opportunity  to  re- 
cover his  throne  ;  but,  as  nothing  short  of  uncon- 
ditional restoration  to  power  would  satisfy  him,  he 
soon  perceived  that  they  were  unapt  instruments 
for  such  a  project.  He  had  no  confidence  either 
in  them  or  the  other  officers^  except  Major  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  had  been  a  creature  of  Cromwell's, 
because  they  shewed  a  backwardness  in  accepting 
of  favours  from  him  *,  and  was  displeased  that 
though  Fairfax  kissed  his  hand,  neither  Cromwell 
nor  Ireton,  whose  carriage  was  respectful,  but 
distant,  seemed  disposed  to  that  mark  of  loyalty  t. 
Yet,  as  they  still  negociated  with  him,  after  the 
disgust  taken  by  Rainsborough  and  his  friends, 
and  earnestly,  as  members  of  the  commons  t,  urged 
the  house  to  accede  to  the  monarch's  desire  of  a 
personal  treaty  on  the  proposals  of  the  array,  after 
he  had  rejected  the  propositions  of  parliament, 
they  fell  under  a  violent  suspicion  of  a  design  to 
compromise  the  general  cause  for  their  own  selfish, 
ends.  The  famous  John  Lilburn,  now  lieutenant* 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  having  been  committed  to 

*  This^  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Berkeley^  appears  to  me 
dedsiye  ;  and  we  may  easily  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  the  charge  of 
Huntingdon  against  Cromwell^  and  his  statement  after  the  resto- 
ration.   Berkeley,  p.  17. 

t  Clar.  vol.  T.  p.  52. 

X  The  reader  need  scarcely  he  reminded,  that  Cromwell  retained 
freely  to  parliament  after  the  army  removed  his  enemies. 
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Newgate  for  publishing  a  seditious  book,  was  con- 
fined in  the  same  cell  with  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Digby,  who,  conceiving  it  to  be 
for  the  king's  advantage  to  sever  Cromwell  from 
both  parliament  and  army,  zealously  infused  into 
the  mind  of  his  fellow-prisoner  suspicions  of  his 
having  been  bought  over,  as  if  he  had  received  his 
intelligence  from  his  friends  about  the  king ; — and 
Lilburn  daily  published  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 
As  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  ambitious 
hopes  of  the  presbyterians  than  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  army,  they  most  eagerly 
inculcated  the  charge ;  and  Cromwell  himself  told 
Berkeley  that  he  had  traced  a  story  to  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle,  a  presbyterian — ^that  he  had  been  pro- 
mised the  vacant  title  of  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
post  of  commander  of  the  guard ;  and  that  her 
ladyship  had  alleged  she  had  received  her  intelli- 
gence from  Berkeley  himself.  By  Berkeley  we  are 
assured  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  story  ;  but  it 
answered  the  full  object  of  the  inventors,  in  inflam- 
ing the  public  mind  against  Cromwell,  and  also 
against  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  who  was  likewise  al- 
leged to  have  been  bribed,  by  a  promise  of  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

While  they  had  thus  fallen  under  a  general  sus- 
picion of  betraying  the  cause,  they  discovered  that 
Charles  was  himself  intriguing  for  their  destruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  involve  the  nation  again  in  blood. 
"  Cromwell  himself,"  says  Clarendon,  "  expos- 
tulated with  Ashburnham,  that  the  king  could  not 
be  irt'sted,  that  he  had  no  affection  and  confidence 
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in  the  army,  but  wad  jealous  of  them,  and  of  ail 
the  officers ;  and  that  he  bad  intrigues  in  the  par- 
liament, and  treaties  with  the  preabyterians  in  the 
city  to  raise  new  troubles ;  that  he  had  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  en-* 
gage  the  nation  again  in  blood,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  be  answerable  if  any  thing  fell  out 
amiss*/'     It  is  remarkable  that  Clarendon,  far 
from  denying  this  charge  against  his  master,  con- 
firms it  by  his  own  relation  of  af&irs* 
Mutmy  in      In  the  meantime,  the  suspicion  against  Cromwell 
^  ""^'    and  Ireton,  who  had  been  a  little  before  accused  of 
slowness  by  the  army,  was  now  so  violent,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  soldiers  at  the  king's  intrigues 
so  great,  that  a  spirit  of  mutiny,  and  desire  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  rapidly  spread 
through  the  ranks ;  and  part  conceived  the  idea 
of  carrying  through  their  designs  without  either 


*  That  Cromi^ell  and  Ireton^  as  well  as  Fairfax^  seriQU8l7  desired 
accommodation^  till  they  saw  through  the  king's  treachery^  cannot,  I 
think,  he  douhted :  hat  I  eoncdve  that  it  is  sufBcienily  dear,  ftom 
this  and  other  matters,  that  Cromwell  was  true  to  his  principles  at 
this  time;  and  that  Afrs.  Hutchinson's  account,  that  he  would  not 
stoop  to  dissimulation  at  this  juncture,  is  quite  correct  Even  Berke- 
ley informs  us,  that  the  story  of  the  earldom  was  an  inrention.  In- 
deed the  parliament  had  passed  an  ordinance  for  making  him  a  tsron, 
with  L.S,5f)0  a  year ;  while  Fairfax's  father  was  to  he  created  an  earl. 
Clarendon*s  testimony  is  in  unison  with  Berkeley's  in  this  respect. 
Denail  HoUis  only  refers  in  support  of  his  to  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
and  prohahly  the  production  of  Lilhum,  who  was  purposely  misled 
hy  Dives.  Berkeley,  p.  39,  et  seq.  Baillie  the  divine  writes  on  13th 
July,  1647,  to  his  kinsman,  that  **  no  human  hope  remained,  hut  in 
the  king's  unparalleled  wilAilness,  and  the  army^s  unmeasorable 
pride/'  vol.  vi.  p.  2S5.    Olar.  vol.  ▼.  p.  75,  76.    Whitelocke,  p.  9SB. 
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kiBg  or  parliament.  These  were  called  levellers ; 
tmt  though  their  enemies  indastriously  tried  to 
impute  the  absurd  project  of  equalizing  property, 
all  that  they  ever  proposed  was  to  withdraw  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  particularly 
in  I^al  proceedings.  They,  however,  desired,  as 
an  inherent  right  of  the  people,  that  the  parliament 
should  end  in  September  next,  and  the  first  biennial 
parliament  begin :  That  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  power  should  only  be  subordinate  to 
that  of  their  constituents,  should  be  equally  chosen 
according  to  a  &ir  arrangement  of  the  population ; 
and  have  full  authority  in  all  matters  of  legisla^ 
tion,  peace  and  war ;  but  that  they  should  have 
no  power  over  the  consciences  of  men,  or  to  inu 
press  any  individual  into  the  service  of  the  state. 
Whatever^  in  the  abstract,  might  be  said  of  the 
propositioQs  thus  drawn  down,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  mode  in  which  that  portion  of  the  army 
which  entertained  them,  was  disposed  to  act,  threat^ 
ened  that  ruin  to  the  army  which  Charles  had  re- 
lied npon.  By  a  coalition'  with  the  king,  the  army 
might,  acting  with  a  party  in  parliament,  have 
forced  the  remainder  into  compliance,  as,  by  the 
support  of  the  parliament,  they  could  subdue  the 
king;^  but  the  idea  of  standing  alone,  without 
the  support  of  either,  or  even  of  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to 
prove  fatal*  Besides  this,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  the  army,  though  it  might  be  poisoned 
with  the  notion  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton's  treach- 
ery, was  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  parliament ; 
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and,  therefore,  the  other  portion,  had  the  soldiers 
concurred  with  the  adjutators,  which,  generally 
speaking,  they  did  not,  (for  the  adjutators  spoke 
their  own  language  rather  than  that  of  their  con- 
stituents,) must  soon  have  been  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb.    The  madness,  *too,  with  which  Lilburn's 
regiment  had  proceeded,  prognosticated  general 
dissolution.     The  soldiers  had  driven  away  all  their 
officers  above  a  lieutenant,  excepting  a  Captain-^ 
Lieutenant   Bray. — This    insurrection   dreadfully 
alarmed  Cromwell  and  his  party,  who  perceived 
the  ruin  with  which  it  was  pregnant ;  and  he,  who 
had  the  'greatest  reason  to  suppress  it,  as  it  had 
arisen  from  a  jealousy  of  himself,  went  down  at 
the  desire  of  the  commons  to  quell  it.    The  gene« 
ral  (Fairfax)  and  his  council  of  officers,  ordered 
a  rendezvous  of  a  division  of  the  army  between 
Hertford  and  Ware :  the  regiments  ordered  were, 
of  horse,  the  general's,Colonel  Fleetwood's,  Colonel 
Rich*s,  and  Colonel  Twiselton's— of  foot,  the  ge- 
neral's. Colonel  Hammond's,  and  Colonel  Pride's. 
But,  besides  these,  there  appeared,  contrary  to  or- 
ders, but  by  the  seduction  of  the  adjutators.  Colonel 
Harrison's  and  Colonel  Lilburn's. 
Mntinr         When  Fairfax  and  his  staff  entered  the  field, 
^^nd«.  they  observed  Colonel  Eyre  and  Major  Scott  to  be 
^^^        extremely  busy  in  stirring  up  the  soldiers  against 
the  general.     But  he  having  "  expressed  himself 
very  gallantly  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  to 
live  and  die  with  them  for  those  particulars  which 
were  contained  in  a  remonstrance  read  to  eo^ry  re- 
giment— they,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of 
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Major  Scott  and  others  to  animate  the  soldiers  to 
stand  to  a  paper,  called  the  agreement  of  the  peo- 
ple, generally,  by  many  acclamations,  declared 
their  affections,  and  resolutions  to  adhere  to  the  ge- 
neral ;  and  as  many  as  could,  in  a  short  time  they 
had  allowed,  signed  an  agreement  drawn  up  for 
that  purpose,  concerning  their  being  ready  from 
time  to  time  to  observe  such  orders  as  they  should 
receive  from  the  general  and  council  of  the  army." 
£yre  and  Scott  were  then  committed;  and  the  lat- 
ter, as  a  member  of  the  commons,  sent  up  to  par- 
liament: some  inferior  persons  were  also  appre- 
hended. But  what  had  yet  been  done,  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  regiments  summoned  to  the 
rendezvous ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the 
other  two,  of  which  each  soldier  had  a  motto  in 
his  hat,  **  England's  freedom,  and  Soldiers'  rights.'' 
Harrison's,  after  a  stern  rebuke  by  the  general, 
owned  their  fault,  tore  the  mottoes,  and,  with  the 
rest,  declared  their  resolution  to  adhere  to  him. 
The  majority  of  Lilburn's,  which  had  driven  away 
their  officers,  also  testified  their  contrition,  and 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  other ;  but 
a  few  refused  compliance,  and  as  an  example  in  a 
regiment  so  mutinous  was  wished,  three  of  them 
were  pulled  from  the  ranks,  (no  difficult  matter, 
when  all  the  other  regiments  had  come  under  such 
an  engagement,  and  the  majority  of  this  had  fol- 
lowed the  example,)  and  having  been  tried  by 
court-martial  in  the  field,  were  condemned  to  be 
shot.  As  an  example,  however,  was  at  this  time 
deemed  sufficient,  the  three  cast  lots^  and  the  in- 
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dividual  on  whom  it  fell  to  suffer,  was  instantly 
shot  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Several  others 
were  afterwards  secured  for  trial  to  enforce  great- 
er awe  *. 

Charles  was  extremely  anxious  to  await  the  re- 
suit  of  this  rendezvous,  expecting  that,  in  the  ge« 
neral  confusion,  he  might  be  joined  by  one  party; 
butrwhen  he  found  his  intrigues  all  .detected,  and, 
in  consequence,  his  followers  restrained,  and  addi- 
tional guards  put  upon  himself,  he  determined  to 
efiect  his  escape — a  proceeding  which  had  been  ear- 
nestly recommended  by  some  of  his  advisers-— that 
he  might  be  ready  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Scots,  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  and  the  cavaliers  whom 
he  expected  to  rise  in  England.  But  it  was  a  matter 
of  deep  consideration  whither  he  was  to  proceed  in 
the  mean  time.  The  Scottish  commissioners  had 
indeed  made  him  promises,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  he  confidently  expected  the  fulfil- 
ment of;  but  he  was  perfectly  aware  that,  how- 
ever  they  might  be  disposed  to  restore  him  to 
power  without  any  other  condition  but  that  of 
their  own  advancement,  yet  the  great  body  of  the 


•  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  875,  ei  seq.  Wbitelc^kc,  p.  «T8.  Cob.  Par. 
Hist  ToL  iii.  p.  791.  Old  ParL  Hist  voL  xvi.  p.  333,  et  seq.  Th« 
f«r-famed  exploit  of  Cromwell,  as  recorded  by  Cbu^ndon,  whose  misre- 
presentations on  this  subject  are  extremely  gross,  (vol.  v.  p.  87.) 
dwindles  down  to  little,  when  iht  facts  are  stated ;  and  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  observe  the  remarks  of  Laing  on  this  subject.  One  would 
imagine  from  them,  that  the  miraculous  powers  of  CromweU,  who  was 
not  even  general,  could  have  forced  the  army  not  only  against  its 
own  will,  but  in  opposition  to  the  commanders,  the  parliament,  and 
all,  into  any  thing. 
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people  would,  in  the  event  of  his  taking  sanctuary 
amongst  them,  immediately  recur  to  the  proposi* 
tions  which  he  had  formerly  refused,  and  which 
were  infinitely  harder  than  those  which  had  been 
tendered    to  him  by  the    army.      His   hope  of 
Scotch  assistance  depended  upon  their  hatred  of 
the  puritans,  and  their  expectation  of  recovering 
more  than  their  former  influence  in  England ;  so 
that  while  the  parties  were  mutually  destroying 
each  other,  he  might  step  in  upon  an  exhaust^ 
country,  and  regain  every  thing  he  had  lost.     He 
even  at  one  time  thought  of  going  to  London;  and 
a  vessel,  which,  however,  did  not  appear,  is  said  to 
have  been  expected  upon  the  coast  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  either  proceeding  to  Ireland  to  set 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  catholics,  or  of  retiring 
to  the  continent  till  the  factions  in  Britain  were 
mutually  exhausted.    He  at  last,  however,  deter« 
mined  on  taking  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hav^ 
ing  resolved  upon  flight,   he  ordered  relays   of 
horses,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  No- King 
vember  16479  escaped  in  company  with  AshbunKHuD^tm!" 
ham   and  Legge.    In  passing  through  Windsor  ^^\g^ 
forest,  in  the  evening,  which  was  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous, they  lost  their  way,  and  with  difficulty 
recovered  it ;  but  having  arrived  next  morning  at 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Ashburnham 
and  Berkeley,  who  had  joined  them,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  intimate  to  Ham- 
mond the  governor  his  majesty's  resolution.  Ham- 
mond was  a  confidant  of  Cromwell,  having,  through 
his  interest,  married  the  daughter  of  Hampden ; 
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and  when  the  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
him,  his  colour  went,   and  a  violent  trembling 
shook  his  frame,  while  he  exclaimed,  in  agony, 
«*  Oh,  gentlemen,  you  have  undone  me  in  bring- 
ing   the    king    into    this    island,   if    you    have 
brought  him  ;  and  if  you  have  not,  I  pray  let  him 
not  come  ;  for  what  between  my  duty  to  him,  and 
gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation  of  confidence, 
and  the  discharge  of  my  trust  to  the  army,  I  shall 
be  confounded/*     Berkeley,  justly  alarmed,  wish- 
ed  to  recede  from  their  purpose  while  it  was  yet  in 
their  power;  but  Ashburnham,  more  sanguine,  de- 
termined  to  persist;  and  they,  therefore,  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  Hammond  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  he  declined  any  thing  more  explicit  than 
thefoUowing — *^thathe  was  subject  to  the  command 
of  his  superiors,  but  that  he  believed  the  king  relied 
upon  him  as  a  person  of  honour ;  and  he  engaged 
to  conduct  himself  as  such/'    Charles  had  himself 
instructed  his  two  servants  to  insist  upon  an  en- 
gagement not  to  deliver  either  himself  or  his  at- 
tendants up  to  parliament ;  and  Ashburnham  and 
Berkeley  ought  instantly  to  have  left  Hammond, 
and  returned  to  the  king  with  the  intelligence ;  but 
instead  of  this,  they  agreed  to  carry  Hammond  to 
him.     When  they  returned  to  Charles,  and  told 
him  what  had  passed,  as  well  as  that  Hammond 
was  in  attendance,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  you  have  undone 
me :  I  am  now  made  fast  for  ever."     Ashburnham 
new  perceiving  his  mistake,  burst  out  into  passion- 
ate, but  vain  lamentations,  and  proposed  instantly 
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to  assassinate  Hammondy  who  had  not  come  unat- 
tended with  military  force.  But,  upon  this,  the 
king  put  a  decided  negative,  remarking,  that  <<  the 
world  would  say  that  he  had  trepanned  and  taken 
the  life  of  a  man  who  had  come  upon  his  invitation 
to  do  him  service."  Hammond  was  therefore  ad- 
mitted ;  but  he  would  do  no  more  than  repeat  his 
general  engagement  to  act  honourably  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty ;  and  Charles  accompanied  him 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  royal  flight  spread  general  consternation  ;  Mosum 
and  parliament  immediately  passed  an  ordinance  liament  on 
threatening  all,  as  traitors,  with  loss  of  life,  andtf^'^g^t 
confiscation  of  goods,  who  harboured  his  person,  •'^•^**' 
without  immediately  revealing  the  circumstance  to 
the  two  houses ;  commanding  the  dwellings  of  all 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  riots,  or  who 
had  shewn  hostility  to  the  army,  to  be  immediately 
searched,  and  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  the 
parliament  to  retire  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  London:  and  ordering,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  ports  to  be  shut.    Letters  from  Hammond 
restored  tranquillity ;  but  a  vote  was  immediately 
passed  fpr  confining  the  king's  person  in  Caris- 
brook-castle  *, 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Charles  by  his  flight 
to  break  off  correspondence  with  Fairfax,  Crom- 

*  Berkeley's  Mem.  p.  iS^  et  seq.  Herbert^  p.  S6,  et  seq.  Char, 
▼oL  T.  p.  77,  etseq.  Lndlffw,  yoL  i.  p.  214,  et  seq.  [Old  Pari.  Hist. 
voL  xvi.  p.  524,  et  seq.  Cobb.  voL  iii.  p.  785,  et  seq.  Whitelocke, 
p.  5278, 279.    Hutchinson^  voL  iL  p.  117, 118.  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  871, 
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wdil,  and  Ireton,  while  he  coottmied  lits  negonis^ 
tioa  with  the  Scottish  cooimissioners^  who  we/f^ 
admitted  to  his  presenee.  Sif  John  Berkeley  wM 
dispatched  to  the  general  and  the  other  two,  witb 
letters  from  the  king,  and  also  from  Hammond ; 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  nothing  was  to  be  e%-» 
pected  from  that  quarter.  Fairfax,  in  a  fiill  asseaoH 
bly  of  officers,  told  him,  that  it  did  not  becom9 
them  to  decide  on  such  a  buskieas ;  but  that  the 
letters  should  be  transmitted  to  the  parliament,  to 
which  irvUiters  of  that  kind  exclusively  belonged. 
Cromwell  and  Tretoa  likewise  gave  him  a  cold  r^*r 
Qeptipn^  and  treated  tbe  letters  from  Hammond 
With  contempt  Berkeley  informs  us,  that  hb  re« 
tired  to  his  lodgings  full  of  mortification ;  biit 
$bput  midnight  be  received  notice  from  a  general 
officer,  probably  Watson,  the  scoutmaster^general, 
that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  reconciled  with 
this  wrmy,  through  the  mediation  of  tb^  falmotts 
Hugh  Peters ;  that  all  idea  of  acconunodatiaa 
with  Chairles  was  dropt ;  and  that  therie  was  even 
ail  intentipn  to  bring  the  king  to  trial  *. 


*  We  shall  not  withhold  die  information  Berkdey  says  he  ob^ined, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  helieye  either  that  he  had  been  de- 
-  ceiyedj  or  that>  as  his  Memoira  v«ie  dravn  «p  for  a  purpose,  he, 
whose  fi^culty  at  invention  was  conside^rable,  had  embeUished.— Tba( 
the  army  was  so  indignant  at  the  king,  that  a  resolution  was  formed 
to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  that  it  was  not  even  in  CromweU's  power 
to  save  hira;  tbaX,  no  4oubt,  «t  the  late  lendsxvous,  CranweU 
had  appeased  triumphaBt,  and  that  an  opinion  had  Ihence  baea 
fonaed  diat  the  disafibotioa  oif  the  traces  was quefled;  bu^  that  liiiB 
had  cntixeiy  arisen  fix>m  the  decision  mth  which  Faiatfax  and  he  ha^ 
acted,  in  taking  the  soldiers  hy  surprise ;  that  they  themselyes  ' 
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.  The  intdlNgetace  receiied  hj  Berkeley  did  not 
deter  him  from  sendihg  a  message  to  Croixi^eJHi 
requesting  an  interriew,  id  he  hftd  partioukr  lO^ 
ters  and  idstmotions  for  him  ;  but  Croimrell  de- 


Bot  awaie  of  the  posttlre  of  thiiigs>  a6  Oiey  ittagiBed  ihat  <be  iilutiii<^ 
ous  spirit  WW  conamed  to  a  fEQaUportitm ;  but  that,  as  they  badflUoe 
diBcovered  that  two-thirds  of  the  anny  were  detennined  against  a 
treaty  with  the  king,  Cromwell  argued  that  the  army  would  divide, 
when  a  portion  would  join  with  the  piresbyteriaiis,  which  would  proV^ 
his  ruin  ;  and  that,  sa  his  only  chance  of  recoTering  hb  influeoce  toA 
popolarity  was  by  yielding  to  the  current^  directing  what  he  could 
not  restrtun,  he  immediatdy  ordered  ihe  mutineers  to  be  released 
limn  conflbettent ;  and,  confes^g  that  he  had  been  misled  by  woildly 
▼iews^  declared  that  the  Lord  had  now  opened  his  eyea ;  and  hud,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  famous  Hugh  Peters,  piade  his  peace.    Herbert 
says^  that  hb  informer  conjectured  the  motives  of  Cromwell!  p» 
99,  et  #^.    ThAt  Cromwdl  could  not  act  without  the  army,  and 
theorefole  depended'  on  hie  pepuiaiity  with  the  troops^  is  :aii  miqnltv 
tionable  truth;   but  he  had  also  discoyered   the  intriguea  of  the 
long  for  lenewiilg  the  war;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the 
l^t  of  ihe  army  hating  taken  this  turn,  enabled  hlm^  to  act 
agaiaat  th^  king  on  highsr  groiiiid>  when  he  disoevand  th^t  h  wip 
impoemhle  to  bind  him  to  conditions.    The  prcpoaitions  drawn  bv 
Ireton*had  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  ,mih-i 
taiy;  and  It  h  evident  from  Berkeley*s  own  statement^  that  Crom* 
well  had  never  agreed  to  any  other.    His  character  had  indeed  been 
aspersed  with  the  charge  of  betraying  his  trust,  for  his  own  promo- 
tSoD  ;  and  it  waa  neecaatry  to  imnove  that  imputation,  which  pestfbly 
Pcten  aanated  in  dofaig.  Tfaia  had  arisen  from  his  treating  too  long; 
but  he  had  now  diaoovered  the  intrigues  of  Charles,  and  he  would 
moat  likdy  assign  his  crednlity  as  the  cause  of  having  so  lon^ 
eontmned  the  nagodatton.    Had  he  avowed  other  ends,  he  could 
not  altowaida  hav«  been  trusted;  and  the  fact  would  have  been 
handed  down  to  ua  on  indisputable  authority.    Ludlow^  who  was  suf- 
ficiently inflamed  against  that  individua]^  takes  up  the  story  from 
Berkeley,  with  die  history  of  whose  memdr  he  was  unacquainted. 
Bm  had  it  been  true,  Ludlow  must  have  lesfmt  it  elsewhere;  and 
Hutchinson  and  othevs,  whose  accounts  contradict  it,  must  have 
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dined  a  meeting,  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  remark- 
ed he  would  willingly  serve  his  majesty  so  far  only 
as  was  consistent  with  his  own  safety  *. 

Berkeley  having  thus  sounded  the  parties,  imme- 
diately acquainted  Charles  that  he  ought  now  to 
take  advantage  of  the  freedom  allowed  him  by 
Hammond  to  effect  his  escape;  but  the  other, 
not  presuming  that  his  life  was  in  the  least  hazard, 
disregarded  the  advice;  and  while  he  began  a 
treaty  with  the  parliament,  he  completed  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Scotch  commissioners.  To 
both  houses  he  proposed  a  personal  treaty,  oaring 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  to  resign 
the  militia  during  his  reign:  to  transfer  to  the 
parliament  the  appointment  of  the  great  officers 
of  state;  to  take  away  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries ;  to  pass  an 
act  of  oblivion,  and  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the 
army :  but  his  great  object  was  a  personal  treaty. 
TkMrty  in  [Jpon  this  the  parliament  sent  four  propositions, 
with  notice,  that  upon  his  agreeing  to  these,  he 


been  aware  of  it*  When  the  royal  artificea  were  seen  throng,  auch 
aa  had  never  wished  acoominpdation  would  now  hare  taken  the  lead 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  soldiery,  had  Cromwell  attempted  to 
coalesce  ui^n&Uy  with  Charlea*  Berkdey  and  Ashbumham  foUowed 
different  interest^  instead  of  oopoperating;  and  atoriea  were  iiidn»- 
trioiisly  circulated  ^igainst  the  first,  that  he  was  a  presbyterian^  in 
order  to  produce  aUenatipn  from  him  in  the  anny.  Id.  p.  19.  gee 
Clar.  ToL  y.  p.  54.  See  an  account  of  Berkeley's  Mem.  Id.  p.  851. 
They  were  written  expressly  to  be  handed  about  am<Hig  hia  firieads* 
Ashbumham  wrote  a  narrative  also.  lb.  See  character  of  Berkeley 
in  Supplement  to  Sd  voL  of  the  Clar.  Papers^  p.  74. 
*  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  p.  75,  76. 
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should  be  admitted  to  the  personal  treaty  he  de« 
sired.    By  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  mili- 
tia  was  to  be  vested  in  parliament  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  power  even  after  that  of  resuming 
it  whenever,  they  conceived  it  necessary  for  the 
public  good.    By  the  second,  the  king  was  to  re- 
call all  proclamations  against  the  parliament,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  had  resorted  to  arms  on  just 
and  necessary  grounds.    By  the  third  he  was  to 
annul  all  acts,  as  well  as  patents  of  peerage  from 
the  time  the  seal  was  taken  away  from  London. 
And  by  the  last,  parliament  was  to  have  the  full 
power  to  adjourn  at  pleasure.    It  is  singular  that 
these  terms  were  more  severe  than  those  which 
had  been  tendered  by  the  army,  and  more  lenient 
than  such  as  had  been  offered  by  both  kingdoms 
during  the  king's  residence  at  Newcastle;  and 
yet  that  during  his  stay  at  Newcastle,  the  presby- 
terians  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  negociation. 
The  republican  party,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled, 
were  anxious  that  he  should  reject  the  terms ;  for 
they  dreaded,  that  if  once  restored  to  his  place, 
he  would  burst  every  fetter,  and,  having  regained 
that  power  which  he  formerly  usurped,  glut  his 
vengeance  with  the  ruin  of  his  present  conque- 
rors.   They  were  not  mistaken  in  his  character, 
considering  what  passed  at  the  very  moment  with 
the  Scotch  commissioners.    In  conjunction  with 
them,  who  protested  against  the  terms  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  covenant,  he,  to  gain  time,  af- 
fected to  change  the  propositions,  and  substitute 
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oth^$;   aod  particularly  proposed  that  his  ao 
kOQwledginent  of  the  justice  of  the  parliamenf  s 
CfiOse  should  only  be  effectual  in  the  event  cf  the 
treaty  being  9UQces9fuU    Hi3  contract  with  the 
Scetch  cQcnmisatoQeraf  in  the  meantime,  was  rtp 
duced  to  writing,  and  having  been  wrapped  up  in  a 
$heet  of  lead,  was  buried  by  the  king  in  the  gar* 
den,   for  it  was  suspected  that  the  cooamission- 
ers  might  be  searched  on  their  departure  from  his 
majesty^^-^that  it  might  on  their  return  ta  London 
be  conveyed  to  thens.     By  this  cootract,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  engagement,  he  agreed 
to  confirm  the  covenant  ^  to  establi^  the  presby- 
teiian  churdi  goivemm^t  for  three  years,  till  it 
should  be  eithef  revised,  or  another  prepared  by 
an  assembly  of  divines  ^  to  concur  with  them  in 
extirpating  the  sectaries,    and    of  consequence 
the  present  armyj   and  to  give  to  Scotland  the 
advamt^es  of  England  in   a  commercial  view, 
vhile  he  admitted  them  to  share  in  the  honours  of 
hisi  English  subjects.     These  tenns,  it  was  sup* 
posed|  would  so  reconcile  die  Scots^  that  an  army 
migfat  be   raised;   but   it  was  &liy  understood' 
that  there  was  no  purpose  to  keep  the  conditions : 
the  undecstanding  was,  that  Ormonde  should  join 
them  wiith  all   the  forces,  he    could  raise;  that 
Muoro  should  return  with  the  Scottish  army  from 
Ireland,  and  the  vQyalist»  from  all  quarters  be 
enlisted  under  the  saaw  banners;    when  it  wa& 
hoped  that  the  army  might  be  modeUed  according 
to  the  royal  direetioas,  and  the  swof  d  once  again* 
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fmly   transferred  to  bis  own  person,  thus  en- 
abling  him  to  resume  the  power  he  had  lost  *. 

Charles  bad  determined  on  an  escape  f^om  the 
Isle  of  Wight)  that  he  might  set  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  intended  army;  and,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  purpose,  and  delude  the  commission* 
ers  from  the  parliament,  he  delivefred  his  answer 
to  both  houses  sealed  up }  bot  they  refused  to  re- 
ceive am  answer  in  sach  a  manner,  and  they  saw 
through  his  lateAt  purpose.  After  some  conten- 
tion, Charles  disclosed  the  purport  of  his  answer, 
jMd  they  Abruptly  departed.  An  attempt  was 
inade  at  this  time  to  rescue  him  by  open  mutiny, 
huti  as  it  failed,  it  only  revealed  the  designs  medi- 
tated :  Uie  chief  mutineer,  Captain  Burlfey,  was  ar- 
rested ;  the  guards  upon  the  king  redoubled,  and 
many  of  his  attendants  soon  dismissed ;  while  Co- 
lonel Rainsboroygh,  now  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  station  his  ships  near  the 
csland,  to  block  up  all  access  by  sea  t. 

It  is  impossible  to  e^xcuse  the  conduct  of  Charles 
on  this  occasion.  His  arbitrary  government  had 
inflicted  the  utmost  misery  on  his  kingdoms,  and 
driven  the  pec^le  to  arms  in  defence  of  their 
privileges.    Hie  appeal  had  been  decided  in  fa- 


*  Burnetts  MemoiTv  of  the  HBiniltoiis^  p.  324^  et  seq.  Clar.  vol. 
▼.  p»  8S,  af  jr^  BtiUie^  vol.  ii.  p.  S£#»  et  aq.  Berkeley's  Mem.  p. 
SO,  eiseq.    Ludlow,  yol.  Lp.  230. 

t  Old  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xn.  p.  347,  et  seq,  CobbeU%  vol.  iii  p. 
799^  etf  teq,  Whitelocke,  p-  INS,  et  teq.  Clftr.  toL  v.  p.  8S^  et  seq. 
Heitert^  p.  39,  ei  seq. 
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vour  of  the  parliament,  and  yet  again  did  he  de- 
termine to  plunge  the  nations  into  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.    It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  any 
historian  should  perceive  magnanimity   in  such 
conduct.    Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  was  reduced  to  a  situation  so  much 
more  humiliating  than  that  of  his  predecessors, 
since  his  own  conduct,  in  open  attempts  to  over- 
turn all  law,  had  rendered  restraints  upon  his  pre- 
rogative, which  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  former 
ages  had  not  required,  now  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  after  being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  so  much 
blood  in  his  illegal  projects,  he  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered restoration  to  his  throne,  on  any  terms,  a 
proof  of  jmoderation.    The  historian  to  whom  we 
have  so  often  alluded,  has  ventured  to  represent 
the  custody  of  Charles  as  of  the  severest  and  most 
uncalled  for  kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
as  insolent  and  overbearing,  while  he  has  accused 
the  parliament  of  having  deceived  the  people  as 
to  his  treatment  and  his  cheerfulness.    But  we 
learn,  even  from  Herbert,  his  attendant,  and  who, 
as  one  of  the  keenest  royalists,  published  an  ac- 
count of  matters  during  this  period,  that  every 
means  were  adopted  to  render  his  restraint  as  com- 
fortable as  was  consistent  with  securing  his  person ; 
that  till  the  month  of  February  he  had  full  liberty 
to  ride  about  at  his  pleasure,  while  his  attendants 
were  freely  admitted ;  that  about  the  middle  of 
February,  long  after  the  vote  of  no  more  address- 
es, and  after  some  attempts  at  an  escape,  many 
of  his  attendants,   as  Ashbumham  and  Legge, 
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who  had  been  engaged  in  the  army-plots,  and  his 
chaplains,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  island ;  that 
after  this  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
lines,  which  were  very  extensive,  <<  and  sufficiently 
large  and  convenient  for  his  walking  and  having 
good  air,''  but  that  a  neat  summer-house,  which 
commanded  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  was  erected; 
that  a  large  garden  was  converted  into  a  bowling* 
green  for  his  amusement,  Hammond  himself  hav- 
ing almost  daily  waited  on  him  to  join  in  the  recrea* 
tion;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  individual's 
unremitting  respect  and  attention,  his  own  fidelity  to 
his  employers  began  to  be  suspected  *.  The  grand 
charge  against  him  by  royalist  writers  was  that  he 
would  not  betray  his  trust  by  conniving  at  the 
king's  escape  t.    To  Ludlow  we  are  indebted  for 
an  anecdote  of  what  occurred  at  this  time,  descrip- 
tive of  Charles's  character : — ^That  he  one  day  was 
observed  to  take  great  delight  in  throwing  a  bone 
to  two  dogs — ^that  in  their  struggle  for  it,  he  might 
typify  the  contention  of  parties  fbr  himself  t. 

No  sooner  was  it  understood  in  parliament  that  ^  2."* 
the  clandestine  treaty  had  been  concluded  withjj^^j^ 
the  Scots,  and  that  Charles  had  attempted  to^tdu^ 
escape,  in  order  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  an- 1^40. 
other  army,  than  many  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  anxious  for  accommodation  no  longer  sup- 


*  Herbert^  p.  39^  et  seq.    Hammond  was  the  nephew  of  the  king's 
chaplain.  Dr.  Hammond, 
t  8ee  Clar.  toL  v.  p.  79^  et  seq. 
%  Ludlow,  ToL  i.  p.  8S8. 
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ported   faim:  a  resolution  was  tbere^M  takeik 
to  send  no  further  addresses  to  him  ;  and  a  decla- 
ration against  hhn,  detailing  the  various  miscar*- 
liages  of  his  reign^  was  drawn  up.    It  sets  out  with 
the  secret  treaty  with  Spain ;  and  then  narrates 
what  had  occurred  relative  to  the  prosecution  oF 
Buckingham  on  the  charge  of  having  given  the 
late  king  a  posset,  &c«  which  caused  his  deaths 
In  regard  to  this,  the  charge  is  given  exactly 
in  the  original  words :  the  simple  fact  is  stated, 
that  Charles  proposed,   by  his  own    testimony, 
to  vindicate  ^e  character  of  his  servaintf  and 
that,  upon  parliament's  persisting  in  Uieir  por.. 
pose  of  impeachment,  the  king,  to  frustrate  the 
objedt,  dissolved  the  psu^liament ;  when  Sir  Dud- 
ley Diggs  and  Sir  John  £lliot  were^  for  managing 
the  impeachment,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.    Af- 
ter this  simple  statement  of  facts  follows  this  con* 
erne  remark :   <<  We  leave  the  world  now  to  judge 
where  the  guilt  of  this  remains/^    We  have  sdready 
delivered  our  sentiments  on  this  subject  {  and  we 
shall  only  remark  bere^  that  though  we  believe 
Charles  to  have  been  innoceiM,  yet,  that  his  con^ 
duct  in  regard  to  Buckingham  was  throughout  so 
like  absolute  infatuation,  that  he  had  little  cause  to 
complain  of  conclusions  against  himself,  when  he 
so  pertinaciously  denied  inquiry  into  a  charge 
stated  with  the  utmost  circumstantiality.    The  de- 
claration also  adverts  to  the  miscarriages  at  the  Isle 
of  Rhee  and  at  Rochelle ;  the  blood  shed  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  enforce  popish  ceremonies,  if 
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not  to  introdace  Catholicism  itsdf  ^  the  instruc- 

tioDS  to  Cochran  to  make  gross  mis-statements  to 

the  court  of  Denmark,  in  which  he,  with  the  ut- 

fiioet  indelicacy,  &lsely  accuses  the  parliament 

of  an  intention  to  impeach  his  mother^s  chastity 

(a  thing  of  which  they  never  dreamt)  that  they 

might  disinherit  her  o&pring-<^l  done  for  the 

purpose  of  engaging  that  kingdom  to  assist  him 

with  arms  to  prosecute  a  civil  war.    The  plots 

a^nst  the  parliament,  the  Irish  rebellion,  &c.  were 

all  enumerated,  as  weU  as  his  various  acts  of  dissi-' 

xnulation,  which  last  we  particular^  mention,  as  it 

alone  oi^ht  to  have  prevented  Mr.  Hume  from 

stating,  that  tbe  charge  of  insincerity  against  this 

monarch  was  farougbt  after  bis  deathr 

The  army  seemed  now  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
principle  of  sopporting  parliament  to  change  the 
l^ernment  j^nd  petitions  to  the  same  effect  were 
received  from  various  quarters ;  but,  in  the  mean* 
time,  the  adherents  of  Charles  were  not  idle  in  pre- 
paring their  party  to  rise  in  different  quarters,  that 
they  mi^ht  jpin  the  Scots  and  Irish  *. 

*  Old* FtoL  Hist.  toLx^IL  p.  iM^etseq*  €o^  voL  iH.  p.  8S1« 
si  jtf.  Lodlaw,  t«L  k  p^HSl, 0tteq^  Olncndon  says  ^  That  6»nn« 
wttlh,  Mioae  liiia  v^te,  deelned  the  king  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
VBdanrtaadingy  iMoities  they  had  hitherto  endeavcnired  to  hare  him 
liuwght  tD  ba  withooa^  \kA  tihat  he  was  so  great  a  dissembler  and  so  fahie 
mrnuk,  Aat  k«  -waa^ftot  t»ha  trasted^  and  theictipoii  repeated  many  par^ 
tkulaia  ^fliilBl  he  was  in*  the  anay^  that  his  majesty  wished  that  such 
and  aiudi'tiiaga  img^t  be  done, wlddi  being  done  to  gratify  him^hewas 
diapl'iMd) aad? aomplaiMed  of  it:  That  indubt  he  professed^  with  all 
wOmaaAtfy  tiia»  he  refismd  himself  whoHy  Co  the  paitiament^  and  di^ 
pended  only  upon  their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the  settlement  and 
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Seooithaf.     The  people  of  Scotland,  predisposed  against  the 
^^to  English  parliament,  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival 
tbehitMon  of  their  commissioners,  who  had,  it  was  believed, 
andtt  H».  though  they  were  not  authorized  to  treat,  at  last 
"^'^      induced  the  monarch  to  agree  to  terms  consistent 
with  their  principles,  and  the  supposed  benefit  of 
their  country.     The  commissioners  were,  them- 
selves, men  admirably  calculated  for  the  royal  de- 
signs.   Lauderdale,  the  chief  of  them,  had  com- 
menced a  keen  covenanter,  but  Charles  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  conversion.    His  temper  was  dark, 
gloomy,  sycophantish,  and  violent;  his  designs, 
the   ofispring  mainly  of  unprincipled  ambition. 
Lanerick,  like  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, veered  about  from  one  principle  to  another, 
steadily  influenced  by  a  desire  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment alone,  while  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  plung- 
ed in  pecuniary  difiSculties,  was  easily  seduced  from 
his  integrity  by  a  bribe. 


compoeing  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  had,  at  the  same  tune, 
secret  treaties  with  the  Scottish  commissioners^  how  he  might  embroil 
the  nation  in  a  new  war,  and  destroy  the  parliament/'  toL  ▼.  p.  91. 
From  Clarendon  himself^  we  learn,  that  the  change  was  trae;  and 
yet  the  impatationof  insincerity  against  Charlea  waa  of  a  later  growth 
than  his  own  age.— -But  Clarendon  ddes  not  defend  him  against  it 
No ;  because  ke  acknowledges  its  tmth.  Other  charges,  he  says,  of 
such  abominable  actions  as  had  never  been  heard  of,  were  bim^t 
forward.  lb.  It  is  singular,  that  Herbert  denies  that  the  king  knew 
of  the  intention  to  rise  in  Sootknd.  Had  he  been  deceived  by  Charles, 
as  one  not  deemed  to  be  thorough  enough  paced  for  his  confidence?— 
But  what  is  most  strange,  is,  that  he  informs  us  there  was  a  talk  of 
an  intercq>ted  letter,  so  that  Roger  Coke  waa  not  the  first  to  mention 
it     P.  61,  et  seq. 
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But,  before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  present  a  picture  of  the  state  of  parties 
at  this  time  in  Scotland.   There  were  three,  which 
were  known  under  the  names  of  the  rigid  presby- 
terianst  the  moderate  presbyterians,  and  the  royal- 
ists.   The  first,  who  were  headed  by  Argyle,  were 
supposed  to  incline  to  a  republic,  and  were  at  all 
events  determined  never  to  restore  monarchy,  ex- 
cept on  certsdn  conditions,  while  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  approved  of  bringing  Charles  to  the 
scafibid^  though  they  abhorred  the  sectarian  in- 
struments by  which  it  was  accomplished.     This 
party  embraced  a  small  portion  of  the  chief  aristo- 
cracy, (Argyle,  Eglinton,  Cassilis,  Lothian,  Ar- 
buthnoty  Torphichen,  Ross,  Balmerinoch,  Cupar, 
Burleigh,  Balcarras,  and  it  soon  obtained  the  acces- 
sion of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  who»  disgusted  at 
the  violence  of  the  Hamiltons,  returned  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  others  followed,)  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  majority  of  the  middling 
and  lower  ranks,  particularly  in  the  west^^m  coun- 
ties.   The  second,  headed  by  the  Hamiltons,  did 
not  nominally  differ  much  from  the  first,  except  as 
to  the  last  point ;  for  they  affected  to  adhere  to 
the  covenant,  which  necessarily  denied  authority 
to  the  monarch,  till  he  complied  with  the  terms 
prescribed  for  his  readmission ;  but  as  the  party 
was  chiefly  composed  of  the  aristocratical  portion 
of  the  community,  of  whom  many  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  the  hope  of  places  in  England,  they 
were  now  willing  to  restore  the  monarch  uncon- 
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ditiomJly»  from  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  favours 
which  they  presumed  would  be  due  to  those  who 
rendered  so  acceptable  a  service,  while  they  con- 
ceived that  they  might  themselves,  in  reality,  pre- 
serve much  of  the  power  which  they  pretended  to 
recover  for  him.  The  thsid  party  were  the  royals 
itts,  who  avowed  the  purpoae  of  restoring  Chaurles 
to  unmixed  despotism,  and  were  now  headed  by 
Traquair  and  Calendar*. 

in  the  first  triennial  parliament,  all  the  influence 
of  the  Hamiltons  fkiled  to  accomplish  their  object 
of  receiving  Charles  into  Scotland  unshackled. 
But,  when  that  unhappy  prince  was  seized  by  the 
army,  md  the  friends  of  the  presbyieiiwn^  of  the 
3ootfHhpwtirriarIy,(HoBiB  andothers)  were  driven 
firom  the  parliament,  and  the  fear  was,  that  the 
aectaries  would  either  agree  with  the  king,  or  de- 
throne him,  and  in  either  case  establish  themselves 
in  power,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  adhered  to 
Vane,  sank  in  mfluence,  and  afforded  his  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  depressing  him  still  more,  by 
charging  him  with  a  purpose  to  raise  himself  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  Other  circumstances  strengthen- 
ed the  impression,  and  as  elections  for  the  second 
triennial  parliament  approached,  the  Hamilton  inte- 
rest, which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  more 
favourable  to  the  hope  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
rose  to  that  height,  that  their  friends  prevailed  so 


•  Burners  Mem.  of  the  HamiltoHB,  p.  S36.  Thorloe's  SUte  Papers, 
Tol.  i.  p.  73-4.    Baillie^  voL  ii.  p.  855  to  260.  98l>  et  seq. 
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iQiKth  JA  el^ctipfis  as  to  obtaib  a  preponderatice. 
This  fv:liamefit  ^rst  met  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1648  *. 

When  the  Eugliab  oommioBioners  returned  to 
ScotJiaiid^  thd  l>ulk  of  the  people,  entertaining  the 
idei^  i^t  ih^  sectaries  might  be  subdued,  and  tfaa 
king  restored  nccprding  to  the  covenant,  eagerly 
inquired  into  the  tarms  of  tbeebgdgement ;  but  tl^ 
diecerniiag  at  once  pwceived  how  treacherously  the 
'  commissioners  had  acted.  They  declared  that  the 
king  hi^  giv^a  gatisfactioo^  yet  risfused  to  disclose 
tb^  terms,  alleging  that  they  had  come  ubder  an 
oath  of  s^pr^py ;  but  though  this  succeeded  with  a 
pajrliiiment  so  well  selected  for  the  object,  it  did  not 
with  the  population  at  large.  Argyle'g  pirty,  par- 
tipoJarly  the  clergy,  foresaw  the  consequences  :-^ 
That,  A9  tbe  terms  could  only  be  concealed  because 
th?y  wereet^r  in  themselreg  hostile  to  the  cove* 
natrt^  pr  unere  never  intended  to  be  observed ;  so 
th^  king,  who  had  refused  to  make  the  requisite 
coof^essipm  to  the  presbjterian  government  in  his 
lowest  &rtane,  would  never  yield  to  the  conditions 
ip  the  hour  cxf  triumph,  unlees  the  army  were  com* 
posed  of  men  that  could  be  rdied  oil,  as  resolved 
to  force  him  iHQ  their  measunes,  or  substitute  amK 
ther,  who  would  be  obedient.  But  that,  as  the 
old  Earl  o£  Leven  was^  by  ill  usage,  obliged  to  re* 
nounce  his  placet  that  Hamilton  might  have  the 


*  UaSBiB,  voL  iL  p.  8S8^  ei  teq>  Scots  Acts^  lately  publish^^  vol. 
W.  p.  $89.  Wfdksr't  Af^m^  to  {iidjepevdencj^  p.  8.  Clar.  toI.  v. 
pu  1^4,  et  seq. 
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chief  command,  and  the  royalists  were  to  join  him, 
while  the  subordinate  commands  were  generally 
bestowed  on  those  who  would  not  deem  the  pres- 
byterian  government  a  primary  object,  the  army 
could  easily  be  modified  to  the  royal  wish,  when  all 
the  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  subject 
would  be  abrogated  as  extorted ;  episcopacy  re- 
established; and  the  presbyterian^  with  their 
leaders  and  clergy*  exposed  to  the  monarch's  ven- 
geance. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  in  their  assembly,  op- 
posed the  engagement,  and  the  pulpits  resound- 
ed with  anathemas  against  its  authors  and  abet- 
tors; but  the  parliament  passed  bloody  laws 
against  those  who  should  attempt  to  frustrate 
their  intended  invasion  of  England,  and  provid- 
ed for  the  impressment  of  troops.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  poor  people  were  threatened  with  terri- 
ble temporal  penalties  for  disobeying  the  parlia- 
ment ;  on  the  other,  with  eternal  damnation  if, 
by  obedience,  they  violated  the  covenant.  But 
the  clergy  soon  found  to  their  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion, that  an  army  could  be  raised  without  them : 
Yet  a  part  of  the  soldiers  were  impressed  into  the 
service;  and  not  only  were  insurrections  raised 
against  the  present  proceedings,  but  Argyle  was 
prepared  to  take  the  field  on  the  absence  of  the 
new  levied  army.  To  obtain  the  advantage  of 
some  experienced  commanders,  and  give  charac- 
ter to  the  expedition,  it  was  proposed  to  bestow  a 
command  on  David  Leslie,  and  some  other  great 
officers }   but  though  they  were  at  first  disposed 
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to'accept  of  the  places  assigned,  they  afterwards 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
Bounce  all  part  in  such  an  expedition.  They 
were  probably  not  a  little  moved  by  the. chief 
command  having  been  obtained  by  Hamilton  •. 

When  a  nation  is  determined  on  war,  it  never 
fails  in  a  pretext.  A  vote  was  passed  in  a  com- 
mittee of  danger,  as  it  was  called,  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  parliament,  to  seize  Carlisle  and 
Berwick;  but  the  protest  of  Argyle  and  his 
friends  in  parliament,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
church,  stopt  the  measure  till  a  pretext  for  the 
act  was  obtained.  The  two  English  royalists, 
Langdale  and  Mushgrave,  concerted  with  them  to 
seize  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately alleged  that  the  vicinity  of  thesei  malig- 
nants  rendered  the  general  levy  necessary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pacification,  neither  country  was 
to  begin  war  against  the  other,  without  due  pre- 
monition, and  full  time  for  explanation  or  redress ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  this,  Hamilton  and  his 
party  made  three  requisitions  to  the  English  par- 
liament :  That  the  sectaries  should  be  suppressed, 
the  king  recalled,  and  the  army  disbanded.  .To 
requisitions  so  extraordinary,  nothing  but  a  refu* 
sal  was  expected,  and  fifteen  days  only  were  al<» 

•  BuUie^  vol.  ii.  p.  283^  et  seq*  Burnetts  Memorials^  p.  S36,  et  seq. 
Clar.  tqL  y.  p.  144.  Guthrie,  p.  5M)9.  It  would  appear  that  several 
of  Aigyle's  party,  or  Argiliana  as  they  were  called,  were  turned  out 
of  parliament,  as  having  been  elected  by  faction,  &c.,  and  the  royalists 
who  had  been  candidates,  substituted  as  the  duly  elected.  lb.  p.  813* 
This  arose  tram  the  peers  sitting  in  the  same  house  with  the  other 
estates. 
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loved  £br  expianatkim  aftar  vhicH  tli9  e»Utei 
publicly  dedared  tliat  they  meaot  ta  Kfit^ffi  ik^ 
kiag^accordiii^  to  tha  ooivwanU  uA  ftdJQWiKxK 
Bartoftke  army,  waa  rocalled  from  IrekncL  umii^ 
Munsa  tke  youngei^  hut  le«rj0s  W9f«  vie^r^ji 
oi^Kttod  by^  tha  chucch,  and  there  wer^  f^i^^ris* 
ings-to  oppose  them.}  hut  tfaeae  were  300a  qu&lk<ii 
aod  a&  the  soldiers  wetie  drawn  out  by  £>N?i  H 
istas  evident  that  they  either  must  he  iiofiW^ui  iQ 
ivar,  or  became  the  toda  o^'  a  few  Ifac^Q^  meil^ 
But  even  the  officers  were  jealous,  Ittsii  tha  ^o^CO^s 
of  tha  English  royalists  should,  give  tl)cm  the 
a6ceii4eacy»  apdtbei^ove  slackened  the  prepara? 
tiDns,  that  they  might  he  of  more  importanoe 
whan  the«  others  began  ta  sink  undec  the  wWTf 
'jghe  retardment  would  have  been  pregnant  with 
theruiil  of  l^e  caufifi^  had  thei»  otiherwise  befin.9 
jpreat  dumce  of  suocqiui^  aa.  the  Eoglishi  insurreQ^ 
tioi^  were^  almort  quelled  before  ti)e.  Seottish.  acmy 
could  take  the  ield<  \ 
infurree.  Jjt  Soiitk  Wabes  tJio*  great  bod^  ojt  ihe  people 
Engiuid,  kn^w  n<^t;hil3g^  of  the.  Engltsk  tongue ;;  sskd  as  the 
gMtry^  Viide  V  whose^  iniiuencft  iiiey.  w^ere^.  indined 
to  the  royal  side,  a  considerable  armj^  was  speedi- 
ly raised  to  qipose*  th^.  pariiament,  but  it  waa.  8009 
(kfeated  |)y  CoIpnelHooton.  I(i.  order  t0  preveni 
Cromwell,  whose  genius  was  dreaded  equally  by 
tbe  rQ^ftlist  an4 J^resbyt&rian  parties^  from  havitog 

vol.  vii.  p.  1005-47.    Guthry,  p.  214,  et  seq. 
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a  ooannind,  bit  fonner  crefltore  Major  Hunttfigi'^'^ 
dont  whom  of  all  the  a&cen  Ghariies  repotedcromwen 
greirteaC  confidence  in,,  because  be  accepted  of  bii^o^'' 
fiivours^  bdd  down  Us  icannmnioti^  aas^niog  ai 
Ub  reason^  that  Crcmnrefi  bad  oflfered  to  the  king 
to  destroy  the  pailianient,  and  join  with  any  par^ 
to  sopport  faim  ^  and  that  be  bad  latterly  chnged 
hb  policy  fm  Ibe  same  puipose  of  exalting  faints 
aelfy  while  he  had  piofiaESed  principleft  absofaitdy 
boMOe  to  the  parlianient    Bat  though  thfa  chaige 
was  Maloudy  taken  vq^  by  HolUa  and  hta  party, 
after  their  return  to  the  lower  house,  (Cromwdl 
WW  idl^ed  to]  have  said  that  he  conceived  bim* 
sdf  ab  fiiHy  qualified  to  govern  afiair»  aa  eifbet    . 
HoDis  or  Sbqxlcton,)  it  was  so  vigorously  opposed 
by  ibe  ind^endeats^   iadnding  many  who  eiih 
ftertainad  no  fiuvouraUe  optuon  of  bin,,  that  it  was 
0vetl»oniff*«     His  fifst  ibeafiures  wero  d^r^cted 
egainat  Foyer  and  Laiigfaiirfi.  Vayec  \aA  bden  in  the 

tetlUKB^Ikgh  poUithed  vitk  Hecbert'ft  Memm,  Thft  both  coqn 
tain  mxuSk  trutih,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  but  th^trthere  is  9n  im- 
nwitee  iiiixtise  of  Ma^noi,  BMty  eagfly  bejuuautfuul  bf  ooOatbg 
A9rtmo,ma.  camilKnaig.iSbm  with  ta^Onfu  Mm*n,  fcf.  See  Lii». 
loir>  ?oL  i  p.  263>  8^  CniQivdl^iDDieJittle  tone  before  thi^  at  a 
sc^eret  meeting,  dedaied  that  he  was  not  lesolyed  against  ttooarch  j, 
oidiaat  tftst  Ibm  of  goferameut,  or  an  aristoeraticil  or  dcmoeratldd 
M^»adi^tbe9K]dintfaaniKlw.  ItwsatlldtfmcetiBg^ifteMW^i 
tiring  waadetCTjuwned  or  spokaa  oj  ajfainstthe  htag's  penon>  that  he 
tfareir  the  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head.  Id.  p.  238-40.  The  statement 
bj  Ckoendon  legaxding  a  councO  held  at  Windsor  a  few  days  after 
Atf  lilig'»ij||^  an  the  aimj>  iduff  it  was  dMmindd  to  bring 
lilin  to  trial,  must  therefore  be  unfounded.    Vol  v«  p*.Si^  St. 
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parliament  service,  and,  as  one  of  their  oflScers,  en- 
trusted with  the  custody  of  Pembroke  castle,  which 
he  now  declared  his  resolution  to  hold  for  the  king. 
Of  a  dissipated  character,  he,  while  sober  in  the 
morning,  expressed  the  utmost  penitence  towards 
th^  parliament ;  but,  inebriated  in  the  evening, 
he  was  full  of  plots  in  favour  of  the  opposite  party. 
Some:  of  Langhom's  regiment  had  joined  Poyer, 
and  Langhom  shortly  after  his  defeat  by  Horton, 
followed  himself.     But  they  were  speedily  shut 
up  there  by  Cromwell,  who  determined  to  reduce 
the  place  ♦. 
^oT^       Lord  Goring,  now  created  Earl  of  Norwich, 
had  gone  to  Blackheath,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  a  great  party  from  London;  but  a  tumult  in 
the  metropolis  having  been  suppressed^  those  in 
the  city  who  had  undertaken  to  join  him  durst 
not  venture  out;  and  he,  with  about  500  of  his 
principal  men,  escaped  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Thames.    Disappointed  in  Kent,  he  y^et  raised  a 
considerable  party  in  Essex ;  but  the  parliament 
having  offered  an  indemnity  to  deserters*  while  they 
thundered  penalties  against  those  who  continued 
obstinate,  thinned  his  ranks  j  and  though  he  still 
retained  4000  soldiers,  he  was  defeated,  and  soon 
shut  up  in  Colchester.  Fresh  troops  were  drawn  out 
by  the  parliament  from  various  shires,  and  sent  in 
different  directions.  Fairfax  was  dispatched  against 
this  party.     He  was  at  the  time  so  ill  of  the  gout, 

^  Rush.  vol.  viL  p.  8017.  S3,  S4,€i$eq.;  1110^  €t  seq.    White* 
]ocke>  p,  993,  €t  seq. 
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as  to  require  one  of  his  feet  to  be  bandaged;'  but 
his  buoyant  spirit  was  as  little  inclined  to  yield  to 
the  indisposition  of  the  body,  as  bis  .dauntless  re-* 
solution  was  to  be  dismayed  by  danger;  and 
while  he  was  ready  to  bear  all  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign,  he  always  exposed  himself*  in.  the  hot-, 
test  of  the  fight.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  vic- 
torious, and  he  now  sent  a  trumpet  to  Colchester,  to 
summon  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  his  associates  to 
surrender  $  but  that  individual  and  his  chief  oflS- 
cers  replied  by  a  trumpet,  that  theywould  cure  him  ^ 
of  the  gout,  and  all  his  other  diseases-^an  insult 
which  equaUy  enraged  the  soldiery  and  the  gene- 
ral, and  for  which  .  the  others  dearly  suffered  *• 
But  before  we  give  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
Colchester,  we  shall  take  a  review  of  proceedings 
in  other  quarters.  The  £arl  of  Holland,  who,Ettiof 
with  that  inconstancy  of  temper  that  distinguished  ^^J^J^'' 
his  public  conduct,  had  raised  another  body  against^^*  ^ 
the  parliament,  was  defeated  by  Scroop,  and  ,oblig-  ' 
ed  to  surrender  on  the  bare  condition  of  being 
safe  from  military  execution  t.  In  Lancashire, 
Colonel  Rpbert  Lilburne,  the  brother  of  John, 
had  with  600  engaged  1000,  headed  by  Sir 
Richard  Tempest,  and  either  taken  or  destroyed 
them,  without  the  loss  of  a  mant*    Another  party 


*  Rush.  ToLvii.  p.  976.  ^055.  HIS.  1188,  H  uq,  Whitdocke, 
p.  SOS,  ei  seq,    Clar.  Td.  v.  p.  151,  et  seq. 

t  VThitelocke,  p.  S17-20.  Clar.  vol.  t.  p.  174-6.  Rush.  toI.  vii. 
p.  1187. 

t  Id.  p.  1175.    Whitdocke,  p.  317. 
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^as  defisated  by  Ccixintl  Rodter^  near  Fontefractr 
and  1000  horse^  nearly  their  whole  body,  with  all 
their  bag  and  baggage  taken  *#  Lambert»  who 
was  sent  to  meet  Hamilton,  as  well  as  to  suppress 
Langdale  and  the  odiersi  gained  considerable  sue* 
cess  over  the  latter  f;  while  Cromwellf  having 
reduced  Pembroke  castle,  where  we  left  him,  dis^ 
patched  some  of  his  troops  to  join  Lambert,  and 
prepared  to  follow  himself. 
Hamilton's     Fq|.  the  commaud  of  an  army,  Hamilton  ap- 

invasion 

framScot-  pears  to  have  been  totally  unqualified.    Munio, 
^^        who  had  been  recalled  from  Ireland  with  3000  men, 
followed  at  a  great  distance,  lest  he  should  be  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Calendar;  and  Ham^i 
ilton  himself  did  not  fonn  a  junction  with  Lang- 
dale^  either  through  jealooi^  of  him,  or  fear  of 
disgusting  his  own  men*.  An  army  thus  disjointed, 
derived  little  advant^e  from  numbers  ^  and  so  de- 
fective was  Hamilton's  intelligence,  that  Cipm*- 
j^^^l^'^well  feU  upon  Langdale  at  Preston,  before  he 
Afig.  17,    (Hamilton)  suspected  the  approach  of  more  than 
^^^       a  detachment;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
army  was  put  to  a  disorderly  rout  by  tehees  scarcely 
a  third  of  tibeir  number.    l!tiis  victory  was  fbHowed 
with  fresh  success,  which>  however,  waaaccon^a- 
Hied  by  the  death  of  a  parliamentary  officer,  Cdo* 
nel  Thomhaugh,  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  of 
the  age.    Finding  himself  mortally  wounded,  he 
felt  only  interest  in  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy, 

•  Whitdocke,  p.  318.    Rusk.  voL  vii.  p.  1182,  ef  seq. 
t  Id  p.  m^^etseq. 
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^ud  elt|)insd  with  joy  when  victory  >Rrai  antaomrc^ 
^d%  After  this  defeat  Hamilton  netheaUd )  but 
Oroftiw^li  still  foUoving  np  Idie  blowv  tttterfy  dil- 
p^flfed  tfa«  urmy  at  Warringtoii,  \^beng  llMiiI»t>, 
"mth  Ma»y  thouiatid  praoaa^  f^l  into  litk  haHd^« 
Thi  tiigitiveS  fti«t  t^ilh  littU  ^Qait^  frOtil  th«  «omi« 
tiy  people,  in  coasequenoeof  dieatn>ci«i^6f  wbidh 
%h«y  bM  bfleA  guilty  i  diltdmn  teivitig  even  beeft 
foreed  fi'dM  their  parents,  that  mcm^y  might  bfe 
extorted  for  their  redemptionv  Munro,  who  had 
been  behind,  and  kept  his  fbrce  together,  had  ps^ 
isotved  on  iring  the  coal-pitft  on  his  retreat ;  hot 
news  having  arrived  that  Argyla  with  LiiHe  h6d 
laisfedan  artny  of  ih>ni  lik  t6  Vtn  thMisandift  MifN 
poit  <^  the  ^dvenaAt,  fifid  iiibtiseqMntly  vgm§t 
the  interest  he  e^^sed,  h«  hasti^6d  bh^  tb 
Scotland,  carrying  ev«ry  thing  ht  eduM  befbr^ 
himS 

CMmw^  «ijflth«d  bMvillf^  SnOtlftntli  liM  Cianwdi 
knowing  how  to  act  his  part,  immediately  Jdin^du^dT&c* ' 
with  Argyle,  and  aiSlected  all  moderation :  He 
renewed  the  soleiAn  Usgu^  and  covi^eiitf  ^tad 
easily  got  the  engagement  rescinded.  Now  wa^ 
Uie  tuae  for  the  Scottish  clergy  to  triumph  in 
tum»  How  contrary  to  their  vIeWs  the  engage^ 
inent  had  been  entered  into,  and  the  artny  raised^ 
we  have  akeady  related  i  and  it  was  not  to  b? 


^  Ihixiket's  Men.  of  fte  Hftmiltcms^  p.  S54^  et  s^.  Rofih.  tol.  vii. 
p.  I19S,  ei  seq.  Whitdocke,  p.  SSt\,  et  seq.  Clair.  iroL  t.  p.  ISO,  « 
je^.  CArle's  Letters,  vol  1.  p.  U9,  et  seq.  BaSlie,  YoL  ti.  f.  M* 
Gutiuey,  p.  2S5,  d  K<f. 
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expected  that  they  should  allow  the  present  op- 
portunity of  humbling  their  adversaries  to  slip. 
Though  the  chancellor,  Loudon»  disgusted  by 
the  violence  of  Hamilton,  had  previously  abaui- 
doned  the  engagement,  his  early  repentance  did 
not  satisfy  the  church  any  more  than  it  did  his  own 
lady,  who  being  a  zealous  presbyterian,  and  hav- 
ing  a  great  ascendency  over  him,  in  consequence 
of  having  brought  him  the  estate,  threatened  to 
divorce  him  for  his  manifold  adulteries,  unless  he 
submitted  to  the  penance  enjoined  him  by  the 
clergy^  Placed  upon  the  repenting  stool,  in  his 
own  parisjh  church,  he  received  a  rebuke  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  scene  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  most  affecting  one. 
With  many  bitter  tears  he  deplored  his  departure 
from  the  covenant,  and  solicited  the  prayers  of 
the  congregaition  in  his  behalf.  The  whole  people 
at  such  a  refreshing  sight  were  dissolved  in  tear^ 
ofjoy*, 

*  The  feelingB  of  the  tnoderaie  Scot^  dexgy  are  exemplified  ip. 
the  following  letter  hy  Baillie^  dated  23d  August,  1648.  After  shewing 
that  there  was  a  probahility  of  the  army  under  Fairfax  being  destroy- 
ed, he  proceeds  thus :  "  That  the  cursed  army  of  sectaries  should 
vanish  in  -smoke,  and  their  friends  in  the  houses  city  and  country^ 
be  brought  to  their  well-deserved  ruin;  that  the  king  and  his  fami- 
ly should  be  at  last  in  some  nearness  to  be  restored  to  their  dignity 
and  former  condition,  I  am  very  glad :  But  my  fear  is  great,  that  his 
restitution  shall  come  by  these  hands,*'  (the  Hamiltons,  &c.)  *'  and  be 
80  ill  prepared,  that  the  glorious  reformation  we  have  suffered  so  much 
for,  shall  be  much  endangered,  and  the  most  that  shall  be  obtained 
t>e  but  an  Erastian  presbytery,  with  a  toleration  of  popery  and  £pi$r 
copacy  at  court,  and  of  4ivers  sects  elsewhere."  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
^98.    See  Hamilton's  Mem.  p.  367,  et  seq.    N.B.  The  word  Whi^ 
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Coldnel  Raiosborougb,  whose  father  had  beenRmitof 
an  eminent  naval  commander,  and  who  was  him-A^^m* 
self  bred  to  that  line,  having  been  appointed  vice-  ^^'"*' 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  set  on  shore  by  the  muti- 
nous sailors;  and  many  of  the  ships  revolted  from 
the  parliament,  but  several  of  them  were  after- 
wards brought  back  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and 
the  vigorous    measures  of  the  parliament '  soon 
made  up  the  deficiency  of  those  which  were  not 
recovered.    It  is  strange,  that  no  sooner  had  the 
cavaliers  obtained  these  ships,  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Rupert  entered,  than  they  broke 
put   into  the    most  ruinous   contentions  for  su- 
periority *.— ^The    known    principles    of   Rains- AstMriiui. 
borough  excited  such  a  rancorous  spirit  of  re-j2„^^ 
venge  in  the  cavaliers,  that  though  defeated  jnbo~»8*>- 
one  dastardly  attempt  at  his  assassination,  they 
soon  afterwards  succeeded  in   another,  no  less 
cowaicdly  and  unprincipled  f . 

as  desigiiadog  a  party^  ^roiBe  firom  tbe  w^t  coantry  men  who  Join^ 
Aigyle,  called  Whigamorea.  Gudirey's  Mem.  p.  23S^  et  teq.  Whiter  ^ 

locke;,  p.  SS9^  et  seg.  Clar.  vol.  ▼.  p.  178-3.  Scot  of  Scotataryet's 
Staggering  State  of  Scotch  Statesmen.  Carte's  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  174, 
etseq.  In  a  manuscript  of  Wodrow's  which  I  have  seen,  giving  a 
violent  history  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  daring  his  life,  it  is  said  that 
be  was  at  first  for  the  engi^ement;  but  finding  that  it  was  not  a 
politic  game,  he  furiously  brought  all  his  parishioners  to  the  repenting 
stod,  who  had  in  the  least  inclined  that  i^y.  Ludlow,  p.  S53,  shews 
great  knowledge  of  Scottish  affiiirs. 

•  Clar.  vol.  V.  p.  136,  et  seq.  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  943,  944.  959. 
1131.    Whitelocke,  p*  308.    Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  896. 

t  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  1279.  1315.  Mrs.  M'Auly  remarks,  that  Cla- 
rendon, to  his  eternal  infamy,  applauds  every  drcumstanoe  of  the 
|bi»l  unmanly  deed.    Vol.  iv.  p.  402.    Clar.  vol.  v.  p.  188  ^>  190. 
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SM4iniie  As  many  oft(»rs  of  diB  woiy  ted  in  llid  late 
'■**'*^  deqtknii  become  mmbers  tif  Uie  iotmr  faoitte, 
their  ebsence  on  duty  dodng  th^it  diBtiirb&ilc«« 
«o  v^akened  their  party  in  pariiacnent.  Chat  their 
advemiies  took  advantage  of  the  opportniiity  to 
attempt  a  reootprery  of  timi  authority.  The  im- 
peacfameots  against  the  peer9>  and  die  nnetnben 
of  the  commons,  were  dix^t}  and  theeeduded 
members  restored. 

The  object  now  was  to  conclude  a  hasty  treaty 
with  the  king»  that»  with  the  name  of  parliament 
joined  to  the  royal  authority,  they  might  regain  the 
Nicy  of  Mcendency;  and  so  feasible  was  the  plan^  that, 
^'"^'^  could  Charles  have  for  once  determined  to  att  in- 
genuously, and  have  made  the  requisite  concesaiODs, 
it  IS  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  saved  his 
life  and  recoveied  his  throne :  but  a  naturaUy  ob^ 
stinate  temper  had  become  rivetted  to  his  pu^ose 
by  adversity,  and  as  he  still  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger  to  his  person,  he  yet  expected  by  force  of  arms 
to  restore  himself  to  absolute  power.  In  vain  was 
it  urgedt  tha^  before  the  overthrow  of  Hamilton 
and  the  cavaliers,  was  his  time  for  accommodation ; 
that  great  part  of  the  parliamentary  army»  if  they 
were  not  absolutely  brought  over,  might  be  neutra- 
lized by  such  an  event,  while  throughout  England 
the  people  would  oppose  a  force  that  must  nomi- 
nally at  least  fight  against  king  and  parliament.  He 
fondly  flattered  himself  that  the  Scottish  army, 
joined  to  the  cavaliers,  would  be  triumphant ;  and, 
under  pretext  of  desiring  a  negociation,  he  deter* 
mined  against  concluding  a  treaty  till  he  saw  the 
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resolt  Even  then  iiis  pnispfeetB  ivwe  not  closed, 
20  lie  had  formed  the  idea  of  escaping  to  Ireland, 
and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  insuiv 
gents.  During  his  stay  at  Newcastle,  all  thd  en*' 
treaties  of  the  queen  and  his  iay  advisers,  to  yield 
to  the  presbyterian  establishment,  had  utterly  fail^ 
ed,  and  nothing  could  move  him  to  accede  to  the- 
less  rigorous  propositions  of  the  army ;  but  he  had 
now  become  surrounded  with  advisers  who  approver' 
ed  of  his  resolution^  These  were  ecclesiastics, 
(Sheldon,  Hammond,  And  others,)  who,  having  lost 
their  livings,  were  hostile  to  any  arrangement  that 
should  for  ever  exclude  them  from  power.  Lord 
Clarendcm,  too,  encouraged  him  by  letters,  to  the* 
same  course.  Exempted  himself  from  pardon  by 
all  the  propositions,  he  founded  all  his  hopes  of  be- 
ing restored  to  his  country,  and  rewarded  by  the 
crown,  on  a  steady  refusal  of  accommodation-^ 
which,  however  fatal  it  might  prove  to  his  present 
master,  wonld,  he  flattered  hiinself,  ultimately  be 
triumphant  in  the  person  of  the  prince^  It  there* 
fbre  appears,  by  his  private  correspondence,  that 
he  deemed  it  better  that  the  king  should  £iU  a  vic« 
tim  to  his  principles  than  yield  to  his  enemies.  In 
the  clash  of  parties  he  expected  that  the  successor 
would  be  recalled  unshackled ;  but  thought  that  if 
what  he  supposed  the  best  jewels  of  th^  crown  were 
once  renounced,  they  might  never  be  recovered  ^t 
Though  Charles  had  resolved  against  complying 
with  the  propositions  tendered  to  him,  he  was  too 

•  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  S41,  et  seq,  particularly  p.  411. 
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deep  a  politician  not  to  pretend  to  entertain  them. 
Three  bills  were  tendered  to  him  preparatory  to  a 
treaty:  to  settle  church-govemmeht  and  the  militia, 
and  recall  all  proclamations  and  declarations  against 
Tr^of  tjhe  parliament.  These  occupied  much  time ;  and 
Charles  agreed  to  the  latter,  by  which  he  owned 
the  justice  of  the  war  against  him,  but  he  did  so 
with  equivocation,  and  likewise  under  a  protest 
that  it  should  only  be  obligatory  in  the  event  of 
the  treaty  being  completed  in  other  respects^  This 
wasted  much  time,  and  a  treaty  was  afterwards 
ordaiQjed  to  be  held  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  whither  Charles  was  removed  ;  but  it  did 
not  begin  till  about  the  end  of  September,  when 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  went  down. 
The  treaty  embraced  the  old  points  of  the  mi- 
litia,  the  church,  and  Ireland.  With  regard 
tQ  the  first,  he  aiSfected  an  inclination  to  pro- 
ceed further  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
The  parliament  demanded  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  he  proposed  to  allow  it  for  ten;  but  in 
a  short  time  he  even  agreed  to  renounce  it  for 
twenty,  and  this  point  was  voted  to  be  satisfacto- 
ry. He  also  agreed  to  allow  the  parliament  the 
power  of  nominating  the  great  officers,  first,  for  ten 
years,  and,  afterwards,  even  for  twenty.  But,  as 
we  shall  soon  find,  the  object  was  not  to  conclude 
-a  treaty  on  such  conditions,  but  to  spin  out  the 
time,  and  so  to  overreach  the  adverse  parly — that 
they  might  relax  their  vigilance  in  guarding  him, 
and  thus  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  to  escape*  As- 
syred  that  he  could  break  off  the  treaty  on  the  re<* 
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ligious  groundsi  he  was  anxious,  too,  by  such  ap- 
parent concessions^  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  he 
was  restrained  from  accommodation  hj  conscien- 
tious motives,  and  not  by  a  desire  of  power.    Re- 
garding religion,  he  proposed  to  pass  an  act  con- 
firming the  sitting  of  the  assembly  of  divines;  and 
establishing  the  directory  of  worship,  together  with 
the  presbyterian  government,  for  iJiree  years,  pfo- 
Tided  neither  himself  nor  those  of  his  judgment 
should  be  obliged  to  conform ;  but  that,  in  the- 
meantime,  the  assembly  of  divines,  to  whose  num-' 
ber  he  insisted  on  adding  twenty,  should  determine 
upon  the  future  government  of  the  churchy  and 
the  form  of  worship,  r    He  afterwards  agreed  to 
give  up  archbishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  but  not 
bishops.    Parliament  had  sold  the  bishops^  lands  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  that  species  of  establish- 
ment j  but  he  positively  refused  to  confirm  the 
sale,  though,  as  some  satisfaction  to  the  purchase 
ers,  he  agreed  to  grant  leases  on  lives,  or  for  nine- 
ty-nine years,  at  the  old  rents.  It  is  not  so  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  have  refused  to  take  the  covenant/ 
and  have  hesitated  at  exceptions  frotn  indemnity. 
But  as  the  presbyterian  party,  in  point  of  church- 
government,  were  so  extremely  rigorous,  that  they 
even .  still  denied  toleration,  there  was,  on  this 
head,  no  hope  of  concluding  a  treaty.    With  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  he  indeed  proposed  to  annul  the 
peace  concluded  by  Ormond,  and  said  that,  after 
advising  with  his  two  houses,  he  would  leave  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  to  their  determination  > 
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butt  when  luresstd  U^  c&avow  tbf  acta  l>f  hi»  li^« 
UBSLWt  ilk  that  kiiBgdonit  h^  gave  such  eyiMtve 
wftwecsi  that  tbf y  w«c«  pi?PiwiHicQd  wwMiffiw?^ 
tpiy*. 

.  Cbarl^a^MiB  out  ibe  B^RQciatiQii,  and  dii^iited 
ifkb  eccteajgatict,  not  oplbrto  gain  time  tiU  the 
bap«4rfistt  8tt«««Ai  of  tbe  loatvrgootiUbMith  iotEogfamd 
aad  S(K^tl«adt8bQu)d  put  b«tt  ill  a  better  p^^ 
14>  kukice  tbe  aciNil^  poriy^  on  the  fiutb  of  peace^  t9 
remit  thek  vigiluicf  mffsn9fimg  bin^  that  he  migfak 
^ff^  hit  a9c^)e^  aad  plai^  Ua^^at  the  head  of 
«iieway;  but  ai  great  attempt  a4  an  f8oq[)ewaadeH 
teoted  aod  defeated  bj  Ca^ii  Ralph.  Indignant 
i(t  spch  a  diachafge  9f  duty,  btaeinisatfiet  Ibuily 
diarged  that  individual  with  a  dfaign  to  aasasmnabe 
bii  mflgeaty,  and  vmny  ail^cked  to  beliem  fhe^ 
chaxge.  and  tp  take  a  deep  inteteafc  in  the  trial;^ 
bnt  the*  object  waa  too  ebyieus  for  anocess^  and  tibe 
gsm^  jnsy  re&sed  ti>  find  a  b%  of  higb  treaaoM. 
Thia  proceeding  was  mmeh  of  a  jietet  with  tin 
charge  ag^ngi  Cromwi^  by  Huntingdon^  iviiieb 
iraasaenconn^d  by  HeUia  and  hai  party  fiir  the 
removal'  of  tM  cemmandef « 

tu  the  eoQfiewi^niSi  iaeluding  these  to  the  ifhcee; 
yi»poaitiw»whickQia«]ea  bad  made,  hewasin- 
aiaoanow  his  e^Mt  Umg  twoAU :  to  anmie  die 
paIliame^t>  till  her  abooid;  aacertain  the  ftteof  faia 

e^  W^  ?irl,  Hii^  ftkwA  ibSM  8a«  €/!  jifi   Cbh  fdL  liL 

Herl^rt;  p.  ^,  e/  «ej.    Sir  ^ward  Walker^  fcT.    Perfect  copies  of 
dl  ▼Ota,  fte.  TCaHdng  t»  tlte-TVcatjr  at  Newport    hadkm-j,  tol.  i. 
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military  pr^cts  boUi  in  Scatbod  and  Eagkuid  i. 
ud  to  induce  the  pwliament,  in  confidence  of  im^ 
vcotunodfrfion»  to  be  so  negligent  about  gw^ding 
bim,  thajt  be  migbt  e^ect  bis  escape.  He  tbeiefisH'e 
writes  to  (kmondet  that  tbougb  he  were  engaged 
in  a  treaty*  yet  t^st  Ortaonde^  might  be  misled  by 
^fee  nwours*  be  apprSmi  bim  that  tibere  waa  oa 
chance  of  an  accommodatioii.  ^^  Wherc^ore^"  sayir 
bie»  ^^  I  must  command  you  two  tbiqgs;  fipst^  ter 
obey  att  my  wife's  conrnmsods,  then*  not  to  obey  an;)9 
]MbIk  cammand  of  mise*  nntil  I  send  you  word  that 
X  amfteft  irem  restraints  Lastly*  be  not  startled  at 
^y  Seeat  eoncesstons  concerning  Ireland,,  for  they 
wiUiConte  to  oothing^*^  We  may,  m  passi^g^  remark^ 
in  regard  to  this  letter,  that  itfuUy  proves  the  conti* 
nuanee  of  that  principle  which,  he  said,  duringhis  re« 
indenpei  at  Newcastle,  he  bad  learned  from  diviMfr^ 
t^bat  no  premise  by  a  man  under  restraint  was  obH- 
gatoiy ;  and  it  may  just  be  adced  upon  what  prin* 
ejfpk.  any  i^eement  with  the  parliammt  could  be 
ita.  a  bettw  predicament?  He  had  formerly^  accord* 
ifkg  to  his  noble  advocate,  passed  bills  on  the  ground 
that  a  fatal  nullity  attached  to  them  in  consequence 
of  the  parliament  not  being  altogether  free  when 
they  were  voted,  (a  resolution  which,  though  Cta- 
rendon  could  not  defend,  Mr.  Hume  does,)  but  as- 
suredly the  ot^ection  applied  widi  tenfold  force 
now.  'fhe  letter  just  quoted  was  dated  on  the  10th 
Qc^obex,.  (TLS^)r  and  qr  the  28tb  of  that  month  he 
&ilf  OQBfians  i^  and  proeeeds  thus :  ^^  This  is  nob 
onfy  to  confirm  the  contents  of  tiiat,  but  also  to 
api^rove  of  certain  commands  to  you }  likewise  to 
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command  you  to  prosecute  certain  instructions;, 
until  I  shaU,  under  my  own  hand,  give  you  other 
commands.  And  though  you  will  hear  that  this 
treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be  conclud- 
ed, yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the  way  you  are 
in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  also  that  my 
command  to  all  my  friends,  but  not  in  a  public 
way,  because  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  me,  and 
particularly  to  Inchiquin  V  In  the  meantime,  he 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Hop- 
kins, regarding  a  ship  to  convey  him  from  the 
island;  and  his  letters  to  that  individual  fully 
prove  the  want  of  candour  with  which  he  was  ne- 
gociating  with  the  parliament.  "  To  deal  freely 
with  you,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Hop- 
kins, **  the  great  concession  I  made  to-day  was 
merely  in  order  to  my  escape,  of  which,  if  I  had 
not  hopes,  I  had  not  done.  For  then  I  could  re- 
turn to  my  straight  prison  without  reluctance,  but 
I  now  confess  it  will  break  my  heart,  having  done 
that  which  nothing  but  an  escape  can  justify  f.'* 
Yet  Charles  had  given  his  parole  not  to  leave  the 
place. 

•  Append,  to  Carte's  Ormonde^  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  Letters  subjoined  to  Wagstaff's  Vindication,  3d  edit.  p.  142. 
161,  9th  Oct.  Hop]dn*s  resided  opposite  to  Newport.  Hume, 
upon  the  authority  of  Colonel  Cooke's  Memoirs^  states  that^  so  ex- 
tremely honourable  was  Charles,  that  though  he  might  have  eSkcted 
his  escape,  he  would  not  so  far  violate  his  word.  These  letters  shew 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  statement,  and  set  the  character  of 
this  unhappy  prince  in  a  very  different  light.  But  what  shall  we  say 
to  another  statement  of  Hume^  that  all  Charles's  attendants  were 
excluded  from  his  presence  when  he  n^;ociated  with  the  com- 
missioners, and  yet  that  such  were  his  transcendant  abilities,  that 
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HoIIis  and  some  olhefs,  up6n  their  knees,  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beseeched  him  to  comply 
.vhile  it  was  yet  time  j  but  they  did  it  in  vain. 
When  matters  disappointed  his  hopes  in  England, 
he  fixed  them  steadily  on  Ireland,  where  Inchiquin, 
having  revolted  from  the  parliament,  had  reared  a 
standard  for  the  king^  and  the  catholics,  notwith^ 


he  faOj  inaiclied  aU  hk  antagonists?    It  is  true  fhat^  aoottdiog 

to  Clavendonj   Hume's  own  authority^  the  parliamentary  commis* 

sioners  did  insist,  as  a  matter  of  form,  on  their  exdu&ion ;  hut  it 

is  as  true^  according  to  the  same  authority,  that  the  long  was  at« 

tended  hy  the  most  eminent  divines,  as  well  as  great  lawyers ;  that 

it  was.  arranged  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  that  these 

should  he  placed  behind  a  curtain,  that,  though  absent  in  point  of 

form,  they  might  fully  hear  the  whole  debate,  and  that  the  king  oil 

every  difficulty  might  retire  to  consult  with  them.  Clar.  voL  v.  p.  209. 

"Even  Ihis,  however,  was  a  mistake;  for  both  Herbert  and  Warwick, 

who  were  present,  inform  us>  that  they  stood  behind  his  migesty's 

chair.    The  latter  says,  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak :  The  former, 

'  in  one  page,  ^ves  us  to  understand  the  same  thing,  and  mentions^ 

that  Charles  answered  all  the  commissioners,  who  were  many,  withi 

out  any  discomposure.  But  from  what  he  says  in  the  preceding  page, 

I  conceive  that  he  wished  to  magnify  the  king's  talent  By  a  sinaU 

pious  fraud.    The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the 

.£atl9  of  Southampton  and  Lindsay,  find  several  others  of  the  nobili* 

ty  attended  him.  Of  the  clergy,  there  were  Drs.  Hammond,  Sheldon, 

Juxon,  HoIdswoTth,  Sanderson,  Turner.    Of  lawyers.  Sir  Thomas 

Gardiner,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Vaughan,  &c. 

'  Hubert,  p.  70,  71.  See  p.  79,  73.  TTarwick^  p.  339.— Even  Warwi<^ 

says,  that  Charles  retired  to  consult,  either  when  he  wished  assistance 

faimaelf,  or  any  of  his  attendants  desired  to  suggest  or  debate  any  thing. 

The  papers  in  the  royal  name  have  been  supposed  by  Laing  the  kihg^s 

productidn,  though  Charles  had  so  many  able  advisers  about  him; 

and  Herbort  expressly  gives  us  to  understand  that  every  paper  was 

drswh  by  diem.    The  verses  in  Burnet's  Memours  of  the  Hamilions, 

alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Charles  in  Caxisbrook-castk^  are  a 

palpable  forgery. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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standing  a  severe  defeat  by  Jones^  the  parliamen- 
tary general,  were  still  powerful  *•    The  unhappy 
monarch  had  involved  himself  in  so  many  intrigues, 
that  he  could  not  move  a  single  step  without  per- 
fidy,  and  thus  convincing  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  measures  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  any 
agreement  with  him.    He  had  pledged  himself,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  Glamorgan  and  the 
Pope's  nuncio^  imprecating  the  divine  vengeance  if 
he  failed,  and  yet  not  only  the  concessions  demand- 
ed of  him,  but  even  those  proposed  by  himself  in 
regard  to  that  island,  involved  a  complete  depar- 
ture from  all  those  engagements,  and  would  oeces- 
aarily  have  exposed  the  catholics  to  the  utmost 
perils  for  having  relied  on  his  prombes  t. 

in  the  mean  time  all  England  was  subdued,  and 
Cromwell,  after  his  success  in  Scotland,  was  on  his 
return  to  the  south*  Colchester,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence, surrendered  on  the  S7th  of  August*  Quar- 
ter was  allowed  to  the  privates  and  officers  under 
the  rank  of  captain ;  but  the  rest  surrendered  at 
the  mercy  of  the  general.  Three  of  tite  prisoners, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  Sir  Ber- 
nard Gascoynef  were  tried  almost  immediately  by 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot ;  but  the 

•  Lu^bw,  voL  L  p.  S4S 

t  CLir«  ToL  V.  p.  906^  et  icf ,  Burnel*s  fifeiiu  Old  ParL  Hitt. 
toL  zvii  p.  87^  €t  teg.  Mr  Thomaa  Sc9tt  said  in  parliaawn^ 
whtD  the  penoii«l  tieaty  was  propoBed,  **  that  th^re  amid  he  no  tine 
Bfatmiablp  forioch  a  tm^r  with  m  perfidious  and  implacable  a  prince. 
Id.  yol.  xTiii.  p.  1^  it  $eq^  Cob.  yoI.  iii.  p.  92S^  W  jcy.  See  Herbert 
and  Walker.    Wbitelocke,  p.  3S0,  et  seq. 
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gentence  was  only  executed  on  the  two  first.    Lu- 
cas»  who  was  at  first  much  dismayed^  urged  that 
this  was  without  precedent,  **  but  a  parliament  sol^ 
dier  standing  by»  told  him  he  had  put  to  death 
with  his  own  hand  some  of  the  parliament  sol- 
ders in  cold  blood.^'    When  he  engaged  in  this 
insurrection,  he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole;    and 
Fairfax  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  re- 
proached him,  when  he  proposed  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  •*  that  he  had  forfeited  his  parole,  his 
honour,  and  faith,  being  his  prisoner  upon  parole^ 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  command  or  trust  in 
martial  ai&irs/'     Whitelocke,  however,  informs 
us,  that  the  rigorous  proceedings  against  these 
individuals,  and  the  other  prisoners,   was  in  no 
small  degree  imputed  to  the  message  about  curing 
the  general  of  the  gout,  and  all  his  other  diseases*. 
Xaicas,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  strung  his  nerves 
for  the  occasion,  and  met  it  with  intrepidity.    He 
sufifered  first  j  and  Lisle  having  kissed  his  dead 
body,  and  expostulated  to  no  purpose  with  the 
general,  and  had  much  conversation  with  one  of 
Liord  Norwich's  chaplains,  died  with  equal  resolu*- 
tioru    The  other  prisoners  of  rank  were  reserved 
for  the  justice  of  the  parliament  t.    This  siege. 


•  Wbitefecke^  p.  313. 

t  The  prooeeditigA  agtiBtt  Lneu  and  Lide,  aMOidiiig  to  Ckrcn- 
don,  <'  WBft  gentettUj  itnptiMd  to  Ir^tm,  wha  swtyedtUd  genend;  ttid 
■wta  tipofii  1^  ooetti6iis  of  sn  umneroifDl  and  bloody  naiiu^*"  Tho 
injustice  of  the  charge  here,  allbrda  an  exampla  of  the  iigttrioiu  im« 
ptttatiaiis  against  Ireton's  memory.    Whitelocke  imputea  the 
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i^hich  had  tied  down  Fairfax,  and  was  on  that 
account  greatly  calculated  on  by  the  royalists, 
being  finished,  he  proceeded  to  other  quarters  to 
quell  the  insurgents. 
Siuntioaor  By  not  complying  in  time,  Charles  sealed  his 
2r^of^^'^^^>^™'  No  party  now  could  trust  him,  and 
awtwurT'^^^  which  had  gained  the  ascendency  could  only 
secure  its  own  safety  by  his  removal.  An  idea 
had  been  entertained  by  some,  that  if  the  inferior 
bfienders  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  the  grand 
delinquent  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape; 
and  the  principle  of  self-preservation  recommend- 
ed the  notion,  not  only  to  the  party  which,  by 
this  fresh  conquest,  now  obtained  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, but  even  to  another,  provided  it  should 
be  equally  successful.  Yet  Ireton  and  some  others, 
then  argued  only  for  deposing  Charles,  and  placing 
the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  not  been 
like  his  elder  brother,  in  arms  against  the  parlia- 


fore  to  the  revenge  of  Fairftx  hilUBelf ;  ind  be  (t'airftz)  not  only 
jnstifled  it  in  a  letter  to  the  ptrliament,  bit  in  hig  own  memoin. 
Hume  mjM,  ^*  Ftkbx,  instigated  by  Ireton^  to  whom  Cromwell, 
in  his  absence^  had  consigned  over  the  government  of  the  passive 
general,  &&"  Fairfax  assisted  ill  the  restoration,  and  that  was  an 
escoae  fiir  aU  his  previous  faults;  but  his  defenders,  as  ClaxendoD, 
Hume,  and  others,  certainly  adopt  a  notable  mode  of  vindicating  his 
memory,  by  making  him  (who  waa  a  man  of  eminent  talent)  the 
passive  tool  of  othen  in  any  thing  they  stigmatiie  as  atrocious.  Such 
a  being  could  have  no  mote  moral  character  than  an  unhappy  inmate 
of  any  limttie  assylum.  Whitdodce,  p.  S19peiseq,  Rush.  vol.  ▼ii. 
^.Il6%etseq.  Old  Pari.  Hist  voL xvii.  p. 430, c^ If?.  Ckr.  vol.?. 
p*  176,  et  S9q. 
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ment  This  moderate  course,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned.  From  what  they  had  ahready  seen  and 
suffered,  they  could  not  but  anticipate  fresh  insur- 
rections in  his  favour,  even  though  they  should 
confine  him  strictly  to  a  prison.  It  was  conceiv- 
ed that  the  act  of  holding,  out  to  the  people  at 
large,  that  no  misdeeds  of  his  could  bring  his  ex- 
istence into  hazard,  inspired  that  train  of  think- 
ing which  was  just  calculated  to  recomnlend  him 
in  fresh  adventures  for  the  recovery  of  power; 
and  it  was  fully  believed,  that,  impose  upon  him 
what  conditions  they  might,  they  could  not  effec- 
tually bind  him,  since  he  had  fully  evinced  by  his 
past  conduct,  that  by  no  ties  was  he  to  be  restrained ; 
and,  ia  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  nation,  he 
coidd  never  find  difficulty  in  raising  up  a  body  to 
take  a  perfidious  advantage  of  the  false  security  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  an  accom- 
modation. But  this  idea  became  still  stronger, 
from  a  pretty  prevalent  conviction  that  HoUis  and 
bis  party  were  now  determined  to  break  the  army 
with  almost  any  sacrifice,  even  that  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  had  undertaken  the  war. 
The  question  then  appeared  to  them  to  be ;  were 
all  those  who  had  successfully  waged  the  war, 
and  suffered  so. many  privations  on  their  account, 
to  be  exposed  as  victims  of  regal  fury,  through 
the  treachery  of  part  of  that  assembly  that  ought 
to  be  the  guardian  of  public  rights  ?  was  every 
principle  on  which  tlie  war  was  undel*taken  to  be 
renounced,  and,  in  observance  of  the  form  of  the 
Jejgislature,   the  substance  to  be  for  ever  lost? 
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Thus  the  re^admisision  of  the  excluded  members, 
and  the  spirit  which  they  showed  in  favour  of  the 
king  now,  so  very  different  from  what  they  for- 
merly both  expressed  and  acted  upon,  proved  fa- 
tal  to  him,  and  led  to  that  violence  upon  the  par* 
liament  which  created  so  great  a  revolution  in 
the  state.  That  many  of  the  great  actors  io  this 
lousiness  were  men  of  upright  characters  and  pa« 
triotic  views,  cannot  be  justly  questioned ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  how  men  under  such 
circumstances  ought  to  have  acted ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  the  army,  being 
thus  used  as  an  engine  of  government,  was,  in  the 
most  alarming  degree,  taught  its  own  superiority. 
The  parliament  was,  indeed,  entrusted  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  but  the  army  was  employed  by  it;  and 
when  it  was  brought  forward  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  power  that  raised  it,  the  civil  government 
neemed  ready  to  pass  over  to  the  military. 

Ludlow  tells  us,  that,  in  this  exigency,  he  went 
directly  to  the  general,  and  insisted  on  his  inter* 
position ;  but  he,  (Fairfax,)  though  he  acknow* 
ledged  the  justice  of  Ludlow's  representation,  as 
to  the  sinister  motives  of  many  members;  the  utter 
impossibility  of  treating  with  the  kin^,  as  he  would 
not  conceive  himself  bound  by  any  conditions ;  and 
the  necessity  of  coercing  the  parliament,  if  it  dared 
to  conclude  a  treaty^-'Was  irresolute;  and  Ludlow 
applied  to  the  general's  great  friend  Ireton,  (Crom« 
well  was  not  yet  returned  from  Scotland)  to  use 
his  influence  over  him*  Ireton  agreed  with  Lud- 
Jow  regarding  the  ppcessity  of  such  a  proceeding, 
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provided  the  parliament  should  eonctude  a  treatj 
with  the  king:  But  he  expressed  a  wish  to  afford 
thiem  an  opportunity  to  testify  such  a  barefaced 
breach  oft  rust  as  he  conceiived  that  to  be.    Lud- 
low  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  w^re  the  peace 
OQce  condoded,  the  country  might  be  deceived 
bf  the  cry»  that  the  army  obstructed  a  settlement 
to  preserve  their  own  power,  and  Iretoq  was  sensi* 
hif  moved  by  his  representation.^    Nothing  forci* 
Ue^  however,  was  yet  resorted  to,  but  a  Jarge  Te-S^jf 
aooetraiice  was  presented  from  the  army,  not  only  ^ 
s^ed  by  Fairfax  himself,  but  accompanied  with 
aletterbyhioi  to  the  speaker,  in  which  he  de- 
dbiies  it  to  contain  his  own  opinion  aa  well  as 
that  of  the  council  of  officers^    In  this  remon- 
strance the  various  miscarriages  and   crimes  of 
the   kiag^    many  of   which  had   been  judged 
cai^tal  in  his  predecessors,  and  the  fruitlessness  of 
the  treaties  are  detailed ;  his  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and 
revenge,  are  dwelt  on;  and  the  impossibility  of 
bindiqg  him  by   any  conditions,   fully  stated; 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  accommodation  with 
him  would  he  destructive,  that  parliament  had  suf- 
ficieoi  cauae  to  resume  the  vote  of  non  addresses, 
and  at  once  refuse  the  kiog  liberty  to  return  to 
London,  or  ri^t  to  have  any  share  in  the  govern* 
meot :  it  was  insisted  on  that  delinquents  should  no 
more  be  bargained  witht  or  partially  dealt  with, 
and  that  they,  though  the  penalties  upon  them 
migbt  be  moderated  on  submission,  should  neither 

e  Ludlaw^  voL  i.  p.  t$9,  ti  seq. 
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be  protected  nor  pardoned  by  any  power  whatever. 
They  at  great  length  shew  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing the  king,  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  inno- 
cent  bloody  rapine,  mischief  and  spoil,  of  the 
kingdom,  to  justice.  How  far,  <*  say  they,  the 
public  justice  of  the  kingdom  can  be  satisfied,  the 
blood,  rapine^  &c.  avenged,  or  expiated,  and  the 
wrath  of  God  for  the  same  appeased,  without 
judgment  executed  against  him ;  and  consequent- 
ly  how  far  an  accommodation  with  him,  implying 
a  restitution  of  him,  when  God  hath  given  him  so 
clearly  into  your  power  to  do  justice--*can  be  just 
before  God  or  good  men,  (without  so  much  as  a 
judicial  trial,  or  evident  remorse  appearing  in  him 
proportionable  to  the  oflfence,)  we  thus  recommend 
to  your  saddest  and  most  serious  consideration,  who 
must  one  day  be  accountable  for  your  judgments 
here  on  earth,  to  that  which  is  highest  and  most 
just**  They  therefore  propose  ♦'that  the  capital  and 
grand  author  of  our  troubles,  the  person  of  the 
king,  by  whose  commissions,  commands,  or  procure- 
ment, and  in  whose  behalf,  and  for  whose  interest 
only,  of  will  and  power,  all  our  woes  and  troubles 
have  been,  with  all  the  miseries  attending  them, 
may  be  speedily  brought  to  justice,  for  the  treason, 
blood,  and  mischief,  he  is  therein  guilty  of/'  2dly, 
That  a  day  should  be  set  for  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  duke  of  York,  (the  duke  had  lately,  through  a 
contrivance  of  the  king's,  escaped  from  his  keep- 
ers,) to  come  in,  when  they  might  either  be  par- 
doned or  proceeded  against,  as  they  gave  satisfac- 
tion}  Sdly,  That  public  justice  might  be  execut* 
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f3d  against  some  capital  promoters  of  the  war ; 
ifthly.  That  the  rest,  upon  submission,  should  have 
mercy  for  their  lives;  5lbly,  That  the  soldiers  might 
have  arrears  paid  them  out  of  delinquents'  estates  j 
6thly,  That  a  period  should  be  set  to  this  parlia- 
ment, and  a  more  equal  representation  be  made 
in  the  new ;  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo^ 
pie  having  been  elected  according  to  rules  which 
they  projected,  should  be  the  supreme  power; 
and  that  no  king  should  thereafter  be  admitted 
but  upon  election  by  the  representative,  and  in 
trust  for  the  people ;  that  the  government  should 
be  established  by  the  present  parliament,  as  the 
general  contract  and  agreement  of  the  people, 
whose  subscriptions  should  be .  appended,  while 
neither  king  nor  any  other  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  power,  without  subscribing.  These 
things  the  army  pressed  as  beneficial  for  this  and 
the  other  kingdoms,  trusting  that  the  parliament 
would  not  take  it  amiss  as  proceeding  from  their 
servants,  since  they  ought  to  remember  that  they 
are  themselves  only  servants  and  trustees  for  the 
public* 

The  remonstrance  excited  great  agitation  in  the 
house :  some  inveighed  sharply  against  it,  as  the 
height  of  insolence  in  their  servants ;  many  were 
silent  from  fear  of  the  army ;  others  palliated  and 
excused  it;  and  some  a^in  openly  justified  jt» 

•  No  ope  win  pretend  that  all  who  asBented  to  this  remonstrance 
Colly  at  this  time  meditated  the  king's  death,  and  force  on  the  parlia<« 
menty  and  that  they  approved  of  what  had  heen  formerly  done  in  regard 
10  the  parliament*    But  it  has  been  commonly  asserted^  as  undonbtcd, 
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Some  of  the  cominiMioners  most  inclined  to  popu- 
lar measures,  had  already  left  the  king;  but  those 
who  remained  urged  him  to  agree  to  terms  instant- 
i7«--ihat  a  peace  once  concluded^  the  people  might 

tfMllkgnMroiitFairfiuLoemdemneaaUiodipraeeedi^  andintke 

cKtnt—dioiig^  one  would  wish  to  belieretlmt  wbtt  u  just  to  be 
quoted,  ii  «n  InterpoUtion  by  his  aan-lu-kw,  the  duke  of  Buekingham^ 
«r«Aer  fdatMii^  dicreoerafs  the  following  pMMge:  <'Ifa^fW»i 
llif  liiaetli^dMteedtbdriHHirp^  withoritjiit  Tripiow  Hrath,  i 
newgaYemjijeeooDieQtto  aoj  thing  they  did^  but  beiiig  yet  nn^ 
diadiaiged  of  my  place,  they  jwt  my  name  in  way  of  couiae,  to  aU 
tiM  yafcra,  whedier  I  eooaented  or  no^  and  to  audi  ftifiaga  are  aU 
iiUtharittea  wnbi^otJ'  See  his  memoira  in  Scott's  edition  of  Somem* 
tnet^  yoL  t»  This  has  been  held  as  evidence  in  his  ftyonr ;  but  I 
would  ask  wbedier  his  name  were,  or  could  be,  set  to  the  following 
*  which  he  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the  eominoiis,  along  with  the 
if 


^'Ifrl^eiksr^ 

Thegoleralamndldf^ofliflen  at  their  bte  meelug  bere,  unmiif 
mumdy  agreed  on  a  xemonstzance  to  be  presented  to  you,  whidi  is 
herewith  sent  by  the  hands  of  Colond  Ewer,  and  the  officers ;  and,  in 
Ngaid,  it  eoneema  matters  of  higheat  and  preaent  importance  toyonr« 
adf  and  to  as,  and  theidioie  kingdom,  I  do,  «t  the  desire  of  the  offi« 
oera,  and  in  behalf  of  them  amd  n^telf,  humbly  and  earnestly  intreat 
that  it  may  have  «  present  reading,  and  the  things  propounded 
be  timely  considered,  and  that  no  failing  in  circumstance  or  express 
rfoos  may  pv^ndioe  either  the  veaspn  or  justice  of  what  is  here  ten- 
dered, or  their  intentions,  of  whose  good  affections  and  oonat^ocy  yon 
have  had  so  kmg  ezperienoe- 

I  remain,  &e. 
>  FAimrAX.*' 

Si.  Albam,  No9. 16th. 

N.  B.    His  father  died  the  preceding  summer. 

It  is  needles  to  make  spy  comments  on  this ;  and  human  effiim* 
tery,  one  would  think,  oould  scarcely  pen  his  alleged  defence  of 
himself,  in  what  are  called  his  memoirs.  Therefore,  out  o£  charity,  let 
us  believe  certain  passs^  interpolations.    His  name  was  set,  by  way 
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join  with  him  against  the  army  if  it  dared  to 
disobey  him ;  but  he  was  inexorable,  and  the  mill* 
tary  had  already  gone  too  far  to  recede*  As  money 
was  still  withheld  from  the  general,  he  wrote  to 
the  house  of  commons,  that  unless  funds  were  pro* 
vided  for  the  exigences  of  the  troops,  he  must 
himself  take  it  from  the  collectors  and  receivers ; 
and  though  the  letter  was  thought  highly  unbe- 
coming by  many,  yet  it  was  not  a  time  to  cavil, 
far  less  to  attempt  to  punish  it  *•  A  full  council  Dedantkm 
of  the  army  having  agreed  to  a  declaration  to  the**^*****""^' 
parliament,  it  was  immediately  sent*    In  this  they 

of  eomwe,  to  papers,  by  the  ofBeets !  Did  tbey  hdld  his  hind, 
And  make  him  write  this  letter,  as  Ingolsby  most  impodently 
alleged  Cromwell  did,  when  he  signed  the  warrant  for  the  Ung^s  ex- 
ecution ?  Did  they  force  him  to  march  to  London  to  overawe  the  par« 
liament>  and  write  to  the  lord  mayor,  which  we  shall  notice  soon  ? 
The  troth  is,  that  at  the  Restoration,  as  it  was  the  oliject  to  confine 
title  chaig?  of  accomplishing  the  king's  death  to  a  few,  and  to  gain  the 
firm  support  of  aU  who  had  joined  in  the  Restoration ;  so  aU  were 
loud  in  the  vindication  of  Faiifox,  who  assisted  the  Restoration,  and 
did  not  sit  at  the  trial  of  Charles.  We  shall  afterwards  have  oocasicm 
to  say  a  litde  on  that  sulgect. 

We  have  already  shewn  the  erroneousness  of  Hume's  statements  re- 
lattTe  to  Charles'  aincerity,  but  the  following  passage  of  the  remon- 
stianoe  may  be  fairly  quoted.  After  enumerating  his  misdfffds,  it 
proceeds  thus,  "  And  let  those  many  particulars  of  hypocrisy,  dis- 
fiimulfttion,  and  treachery,  couched  under  his  fairest  overturto,  pro* 
fessiona,  and  protestations*  which  yourselves,  in  your  several  declara- 
tions liave  observed  and  recorded,  bespeak  what  cause  there  is  to 
confide  in  his  promises  or  engagements ;"  and  yet  the  imputation  of 
inaincerity  wm  of  a  later  growth  than  his  own  age.  The  remonstrance 
goes  on  to  prove  his  revengeful  disposition ;  and  it  accuses  him  of  the 
murder  of  his  father;  yet  this  was  the  adopted  hmgnage  at  least 
of  Fairfax.  See  Fairfax's  letters,  and  the  anny*s  remonstrance  at 
length,  in  Old.  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  p.  160-«38.  Cob.  vol.  iii.  p.  1077, 
4  teq.    Rush.  voL  vii.  p.  133.  et  seq.    Whitelodce,  p^  tSS. 

•  Old  Pari  Hist,  vol  xviii.  p.  26^.    Whjtelocke,  p.  3*7. 
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again  express  their  apprehensions  of  the  dangers 
and  evils  attending  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  jus- 
tify their  late  remonstrance ;  remarking  that,  far 
from  having  obtained  an  answer  to  it,  they  perceiv- 
ed that  none  was  to  be  expected,  as,  to  their  grief, 
the  consideration  of  their  remonstrance  was  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day :  that  they  believed  that 
the  majority  in  parliament  were  guilty  of  a  treach- 
^rou8»  or  corrupt  neglect  of  the  public  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  apostacy  to  their  principles : 
that,  considering  there  is  no  power  of  man  to  ap-> 
peal  to  for  such  a  breach  of  trust,  they  are  war- 
ranted in  exercising  that  common  judgment  which 
is  left  to  them  in  their  natural  capacity-<^appealing 
to  the  common  understanding  of  mankind  for  the 
approbation  of  their  conduct,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God ;  that  their  purpose 
was  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  present  representa- 
tive as  might  preserve  the  forms  of  parliamentary 
proceeding,  till  a  new  constitution  was  introduced : 
that  they  should  still  rejoice  if  the  majority,  sensi- 
ble of  their  late  misconduct,  should  exclude  the 
apostatized  members  from  their  councils  ;  but  that, 
in  the  meantime,  though  for  no  prolSt  to  them- 
selves, the  army  was  advancing  to  Jx)ndon,    This 
declaration  was,  by  the  appointment  of  Fairfax  and 
his  council  of  officers,  subscribed  by  the  famous 
collector  Rushworth  j  but,  on  the  very  next  day, 
Fairfax  directly  wrote  to  the  mayor  and  common 
council,  that,  being  on  the  immediate  advance  to 
the  metropolis,  he  thought  fit  to  intimate  his  in- 
tention J  and  that,  as  the  declaration  of  the  army 
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had  not  been  answered,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  it  for  the  motives  of  the  proceeding  j  that 
it  was  not  the  object  to  commit  either  the  least 
plunder  or  wrong  to  any  of  the  citizens ;  yet  that 
it  would  be  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dis- 
orders, for  the  city  to  advance  L«40,000  of  the  ar- 
rears due ;  and  he  would  quarter  the  troops  in  the 
great  houses  in  and  about  the  city.  The  demand 
of  the  money  was  confirmed  by  the  parliament, 
which  ordered  the  army  not  to  advance  nearer 
London  ♦. 

In  the  meantime,  the  general  and  council  of  King  iv- 
officers  had  sent  to  remove  the  king  from  Newport  h^^ 
to  Hurst-castle,  intimatingto  Hammond,  thegover-^^ 
nor,  their  purpose  to  keep  him  there  till  their  re- 
monstrance was  answered.    News  of  this  arrived 
on  the  4th  of  December  j  and  the  commons,  upon 
reading  Hammond's  letter  announcing  the  event, 
voted  that  it  was  neither  by  their  advice  nor  their 
consent :  and,  that  they  might  now  bring  matters 

*  OU  ParL  Hist.  toI.  xviii.  p.  S6«— 97S.  988.    Cob.  toI.  iii.  p. 
1137.  1144-5.    After  such  a  declaration^  in  addition  to  the  remon- 
strance and  letter,  and  the  letter  to  the  mayor,  under  Fairfax's  hand, 
together  with  the  fact  of  the  ann/s  having  actually  advanced  to  West-' 
nmiBter  muder  that  general  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  the  purging  of 
die  house  on  the  6th,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  human  assurance 
could  proceed  so  finr  as  to  permit  Fairfax  to  allege  that  he  knew  no^ 
thing  flf  the  matter  till  it  was  done;  that  the  army  did  what  it 
pleased,  &€.    The  memoirs,  I  flatter  myself,  have  therefore  been  in« 
teipolated :   But  some  say  that  he  was  over-persuaded  by  Ireton. 
Over-penuaded— -what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  Was  be  a  re« 
tspondble  agent?  or  might  he  not  be  over-persuaded  afterwards  by  his 
courtly  friends,  the  language  of  the  times,  and  his  own  interest—to 
4eny  the  truth  ?    Whitelocke,  p.  358. 
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td  a  condttsfOD  in  order  to  break  the  army^  they^ 
on  the  following  morning,  voted  that  bis  majesty's 
concessions  to  the  propositions  of  parliament  af- 
forded sufficient  ground  for  settling  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom.  They  also  nominated  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  general  about  a  fair  correspondence. 
This  at  once  brought  matters  to  a  crins,  and  Fair- 
fax and  his  council  determiiied  not  to  lose  an  in- 
stant. He  therefore  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  by  trumpet,  requiring  all  delinquents  to  de- 
part ten  miles  from  London  for  a  month,  as  they 
should  otherwise  be  proceeded  against  as  prisoners 
of  war :  He  also  issued  anotb^  ordering  the  sol* 
diers,  on  the  pain  of  severe  punishment,  not  to 
Amy  offer  incivility  to  any  one ;  nor,  on  the  pain  of 
i!^!^i^  death,  to  touch  any  man's  goods,  (orders  admir- 
mS^^  ably  obeyed  by  this  excellently  disciplined  army,) 
and  immediately  marched  towards  the  metropolis. 
One  regiment  of  horse,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Rich,  and  another  of*  foot,  by  Colonel  Pride,  were 
specially  destined  to  act  against  the  parliament. 
As  the  foot  regiment  was  necessarily  brought  most 
into  action,  the  reproach  of  the  proceeding  has 
most  undeservedly  been  altogether  transferred  to 
Pride,  who,  though  the  measure  accorded  with 
his  own  judgment,  acted  on  the  orders  prescribed 
by  Fairfax,  as  welt  as  the  other  officers*  Pride 
stationed  his  troops  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and 
other  places  about  Westminster-haH,  and  having 
received  a  note  of  the  individuals  to  be  seized, 
who  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Lord  Grey  of 
Grooby,  a  nobleman  who  2realous]y  assisted  on  the 
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oocasioiiy  he  apprehended  tiie  individuakf,  and 
sent  them  gaarded  to  the  Queen's  Courts  the 
Court  of  Records,  and  other  placesf,  all '« ^  «pe- 
ciai  order  Jram  the  general  end  council  qf  ^  or- 
ny.**  The  house  being  informed  of  this  proceed- 
ing, used  the  ceremony  of  sending  for  the  mem* 
hers ;  and  the  committee  that  hadheen  dispatched 
to  the  genend,  reported  that  his  excellency  had 
desired  time  to  consolt  with  his  council  about  the 
answer,  Ftoposak  were  th^i  presented  from  the 
army,  rttnnding  the  commons  that  certain  mem- 
bers who  had  been  impeached  and  expelled  the 
house,  had  yet,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  faction,  beea 
lately  restored  to  their  seats;  and  stating  that  they 
humbly  desired  all  faithful  members  to  protest 
against  such  proceedings,  and  to  be  prepared  to  put 
a  speedy  isod  to  their  setting.  Another  paper 
drawn  by  Iieton,  and  proposing  a  form  of  goirem- 
xnent,  was  at  the  same  time  presented^  differing 
little  from  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  people :  it  suggested  that  the  represent 
tatioQ  shoold  consist  of  dOO,  equally  elected  by 
householders,  upwards  of  tweoTfr-one  years  of  age, 
and  according  to  a  fiur  distribution  di  their  num- 
best  throogbont  the  kingdom  i  that  a  pariiament 
should  be  chosen  every  second  year  $  and  that  aU 
jnalignists  should  be  excluded  for  the  presents. 
jfts  nothhsg  was  done  on  this  petition^  we  shaU^ 


,€#Mf.    WfaH^lociB^p.  S56,  ^Mjw    C]ttr.Tdr?*p.S84^<l«r^ 
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'before'  proceeding  to  bther  'matters^  give  a  short 
sketch  of  Ihe  character  of  Ireton. 
25J^       Henry  Ireton,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  mod  couk 
mis8a)*y  general,  was  descended  from  an  ancietit 
&nd  respectable  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  being 
the  eldest  soh  of  German  Ireton  oC  Attenton,  Esq. 
in  that  county.    He  was  bom  in  I6IO,  and  in 
1626  was  sent  as  a  gentleman  commoner  to  Trinity 
College;  Oxford :  iii  1629  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelot  of  arts.    Having  paised  through  this 
liberal  course  of  education,  he  became  a  student 
t>f  law  in  thfe  Middle  Temple ;  biit  whether  he 
ever  practised  at  the  bar,  or  intended  to  prosecute 
the  profession,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
It  was  very  cbmmoii  iii  that  age  for  thel  heirft 
t>f  distinguished  families  to  be  sent  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  complete  their  education,  it  having 
been  wisely  conceived  that  they  who^  frotn  their 
rank,  wer£  destined  to  perform  the  part  of  legistai- 
tors,  should  have  some  knowledge  of  jurisprudence^ 
or  of  that  science  which  it  was  their  province  to 
protect  and  improve ;  and  it  is  not  improbable^ 
nay,  from  all  I  can  learn,  I  think  it  most  likely; 
that  Ireton,  like  Hampden  and  other  illustrious  in« 
dividiials,  had,  as  the  heir  of  the  family,  studied 
in  the  Middle  Tetriple,  to  qualify  him  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  consjiicuous  station  in  life.    But  i£i 
.611  the  other  hand,  he  meant  to  devote  himself  to 
the  legal  profession,  he  continued  too  short  time 
in.it  to  acquire  distinction,  haviqg,  at  the  outset 
of  the  civil  wars>  obtained  a  command  in  the  par* 
liament  army.   Of  a  great  capacity,  and  unwearied 
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industry,  he  had  not  ostensibly  studied  the  law 
without  acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  science ;  and  a  speculative  head,  uncrampt  by 
drudgery  in  the  profession,  enabled  him  to  view 
the  jurisprudence  of  his  countiy  with  the  eye  of 
a  philosopher,  who,  aware  of  the  general  value,  is 
yet  not  blinded,  like  the  ordinary  practitioner,  to 
defects  which  the  pride  of  knowledge  is  apt  to 
overlook.  Ireton,  therefore,  early  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  free  the  law  from  its  cumbrous  forms, 
to  have  the  whole  reduced  to  a  proper  digest,  and, 
what  would  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to 
England,  to  establish  registers  for  all  titles  of  land^ 
or  deeds  affecting  it. — As  a  soldier,  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  education  manifested  itself  in  Ireton,  as 
well  as  other  commanders  of  that  age.  Some  have 
not  scrupled  to  affirm  that,  in  the  military  depart- 
ment,  where  he  displayed  great  courage,  he  was 
superior  to  Cromwell  himself* ;  but  though  that 

*  In  order  to  oonvey  the  idea  of  want  of  personal  courage  in  Ire^ 
ton^  (and  he  shewed  his  valour  on  many  occasions^)  Clarendon  says 
that  in  the  debate  during  the  summer  of  1648^  HoUis  and  he  came 
to  iSffk  words' ;  and  that  Hollis  having  challenged  him^  he  refused  to 
fi^ty  alleging  his  conacience  would  not  lethim^  when  Hollis  answered 
thaty  if  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  fight,  it  should  not  let 
him  insult  a  gentleman,  and  pulled  his  nose.  Had  this  been  the  fact, 
it  woold  only  have  proved  that  Ireton  had  too  much  principle  to  allow 
himself  to  be  hurried,  by  the  fear  of  reproach,  into  an  act  against  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience ;  for  none  who  i^  acquainted  with  his  history 
can  doubt  his  personal  bravery.  But  the  statement,  probably  the  inven- 
tion  of  HoOia  himself,  who  continually  accuses  his  adversaries  of  cow- 
ardioe,  is  unfounded.  Both  Ludlow  and  Hutdiinson  agree  in  stating, 
as  if  flie  matter  were  undoubted,  that  Ireton  accepted  of  the  challenge. 
Hollis  whispered  it  in  the  house,  and'the  other  followed  to  terminate 
the  matter  in  the  usual  way,  when  sociie  of  the  membeft  having  ob« 
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is  most  probably  an  exaggeration,  nothing  proves 
tbe  power  of  his  mind  more  than  the  deference 
invariably  shewn  to  him  by  Cromwell,  whose  as<» 
cendency  was  acknowledged  by  all  other  men* 
With  great  ci^acity,  indefatigable  assiduity,  and 
striking  power  of  expression,  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  joined  to  a  character  for  consistency  and 
uniform  uprightness,  be  could  not  fail  to  acquire 
influeboe  over  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact*    He  did  not  obtain  a  seat  in  par«- 
liament  till  1646,  but  he  soon  rendered  faunself 
eminent  there.    So  long  as  accommodation  with 
the  king  appeared  practicable,  lie  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  accomplish  it  $  and  when  a  thorough 
proof  of  the  unhappy  monarch's  want  of  good 
faith,  at  length  convinced  him  that  no  treaty  could 
be  relied  on,  he  at  first  only  proposed  that  Charles 
should  himself  be  imprisoned,  and  the  crown  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  but  the  conti- 
nual plots  of  the  king,  and  the  danger  v^hich  his 
life  threatened  to  evwy  anangement  Sot  securing 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  ultimately  convinced 
him  that  a  system  which  should  free  them  from 
bondage  to  the  evil  passions  of  an  individual  was 
necessary ;  and  that  an  example  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  grand  o&nder,  who«  by  trampliog  on  all 
those  laws  which  he  had  been  appointed  and  sworn 
to  maintait),  had  already  brought  so  many  calami- 

aenred  what  passed,  acgnamted  the  h<mse  with  it^  and  the  aegeant 
haviiq;  been  inataatly  duyatched  to  comroand  their  attendance,  ax- 
rivedintiiae  to  atop  thcmaatfaej  w&ce  about  to  cKoas  the  Thaptts- 
Jiudlow,  ?oh  L  p.  S4i^  j2i5,    Htttdunson,  vi^  u.  p.  Ii7* 
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ties  OD,  and  still  threafeiied  innumerably  more  to^ 
bis  country.  It  may»  indeed,  be  argued  with  truth, 
that  the  form  of  government  which  Ireton  pro- 
posed, was  not  calculated  to  attain  the  object  which 
he  meditated  ;  but  on  a  new  and  unprecedented 
occasion,  mistaken  opinions  ought  to  be  forgiven. 
Nor  can  it  with  justice  be  said,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  departing  from  the  ancient  monarchical  institu- 
tion. By  attempting  to  overturn  the  laws  of  his 
country,  Charles  had  thrown  all  things  loose,  and 
people  were  imperiously  called  upon  to  make  some 
sew  arrangement  in  order  to  secure  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  had  descended  to  them  from 
their  ancestors.  It  is,  however,  singular,  that  the 
idea  of  passing  by  the  lineal  successor,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  improper  principles,  and  yet  electing 
a  member  of  the  family,  by  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  power  of  the  people  would  be  established 
on  the  one  hand,  while  usurpers,  in  consequence 
of  such  a  small  departure  from  the  usual  course 
of  inheritance,  would  be  repressed  on  the  other,-* 
-was  irfterwards  urged  by  Whitelocfce,  St.  John,  and 
others,  and  ultimately  adopted  at  the  revolution.  It 
18  believed  that  had  Ireton  lived,  Cromwell  would 
not  have  dared  to  usurp  tbe  government,  or  would 
have  been  quickly  repressed ;  for  that,  such  was 
the  inflexibility  ef  his  principles,  he  would  not 
ha^ve  reacted  an  usurper  in  the  person  of  his  fa^ 
tlier-in-law,  more  than  in  any  other  individual. 
So  remarkable  was  his  disinterestedness,  that  had 
his  premature  death  not  obstructed  his  purpose,  he 
would  have  declined  the  grant  of  two  thousand 
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a-year  which  was  ordered  for  his  services,  andcon-* 
ferred  on  his  family*. 

*  Wliite]<yhk6  was  ratBer  offended  with  Iiieton  for  his  attem^  to 
reform  the  law ;  yet  he  does  justioe  to  his  talents,  courage,  and  inte- 
grity. Mem.  p.  25S.  516.  Even  Clarendon  admits,  that  Ireton  was 
no  dissembler,  and  so  true  to  his  principles,  that,  had  he  lived,  Crom- 
well would  not  have  ventured  to  usurp  the  government.  VoL  vi.  p.  467, 
468.  As  to  his  character  for  gentleness  and  inflexible  worth,  see 
Ludlow,  vf.  p.  340.  61.  71. 81.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  iL  p.  81. 
FastiQxon.voLi.p.86£.  HuUheson.  Bee  Cromwell's  Life  of  Crom- 
well, p.  450.  Noble's  History  of  the  Proteotoral  House  of  Crom- 
WelL  This  last  writer  has  very  little  judgment,  and  as  little  re^ 
search,  bttc  he  brings  a  few  well-known  particulars  t<^ether. 

The  character  of  Iieton  by  Hume  is  singular:  "Cromwell  had 
great  deference  for  the  counsels  of  Ireton  ;  a  man  who,  having  graft- 
ed the  soidio*  on  the  lawyer,  the  statesman  on  the  saint,  had  adopted 
such  principles  as  ^ere  fitted  tointroddoe  the  severest  tyranny,  while 
they  seemed  to  encourage  the  most  unbounded  license  in  human  so- 
ciety." It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  what  in  logic  is  termed  a 
nan  iequihir,  more  complete  than  that  here  presented  in  this  short  pas- 
cage.  Did  it  really  follow,  ihat,  because  Ireton  had  studied  the  law 
of  his  country,  and  fought  in  its  defencOi  and  sinperely  believed  in 
the  Christian  revelation-— he  had  adopted  such  principles  "as  were 
fitted  t(f  introduce  the  severest  tyranny,  while  they  seemed  to  enoou-i 
tag^  the  most  uiibou&ded  license  ih  human  society  V  We  Have  stat- 
ed, in  the  text,  what  was  the  usual  course  of  education  in  that  age 
for  men  in  a  high  sphere  of  life  ;  and  that  Ireton  had  not^  by  drud- 
gery in  his  profession,  contracted  his  understanding.  But  we  may 
observe  that,  thbUgh  pi^fessional  practice  may  ii^'ure  ab  ordinary 
mind,  it  never  will  subdue  a  great  one.  Of  this,  the  works  of  Ba- 
con, who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  ihelaw,  however  he  violated 
the  justice  it  inculcated,  will  ever  affinrd  an  illustrious  proof;  and 
Hume's  ovni  favourite.  Clarendon,  was  a  professional  man,  besidea 
oduers  whom  hd  eulogises.  To  those  who  fully  estimate  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Somen,  too,  the  notion  relative  to  Ireton  must  be  parti-* 
cularly  surprising ;  and  one  is  amazed  to  find  Laing,  himself  a  law- 
yer, and  yet  an  historian,  almoAt  repeating  Hume's  words ;  but  per- 
haps he  found  it  easier  to  rqieat  other  people's  sentiments  than  to 
think  for  himself;  and  sitting  ddwn  to  history  as  a  mere  party  man, 
he  viewed  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  the  party  he  espoused* 
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We  shall  now  return  to  Charles.  Hurstcastle, 
to  which  he  had  been  latterly  carried  by  the  orders 
q{  jFa^rfaXp  was  situated  on  the  mainland,  oppo-* 


It  BMiy  be  teauakek,  however,  that  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law  have  a  decided  tendency  to  produce  an  efitet  on  the  mind  directly 
the  revene  of  that  stated  by  Mr.  Hume.  The  mind  of  a  mere  law- 
yof"— by  such  I  mean  an  individual  of  ordinary  capacity,  who  cannot 
rise  above  his  profiession,  and  for  such  Hyde  himself  expressed  great 
contempt,  informing  us,  that  Whitelocke  and  others,  though  profound^ 
ly  versed  in  law,  were  all  of  a  higher  stamp— is  so  crippled  by  cases, 
that  he  never  can  think  without  a  precedent  to  direct  his  judgment, 
Asio  Jreton's  grsftmg  the  statesman  on  the  saint,  he  certainly  did  so 
with  benefit  to  mankind,  for  it  taught  him  this  most  important  truth 
-*thAt  the  consciences  of  men,  in  the  service  of  their  Grod,  ought  never 
to  be  faitetfered  with,  psovided  their  principles  are  not  subversive  of 
the  salety  of  civil  society;  that  persecution  generally  encourages 
what  it  is  intepded  to  repress ;  and  that  no  form  of  ecclesiastical  gov 
vemment  has  been  prescribed  by  the  author  of  revdation  to  the  ex- 
dnakm  of  aU  others.  What  we  learn  of  Ireton,  however,  iVom  the 
best  authorities,  snd  the  very  able  papers  which  he  drew  up,  would 
induce  ns  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  exempt  of  his  time 
from  any  thing  like  cant  or  fanaticism.  Anthony  Wood,  indeed,  tells 
OS,  that  he  was  reddened  the  best  preacher  and  prayer^maker  of  the  ^^ 
my;  but  hdnest  Anthony^  as  he  is  called,  lived  in  a  r^on  of  bigotry-^ 
where  every  thing  connected  with  the  name  of  Ireton  was  likely  to 
be  traduced,  and  where  prayers,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  service  book,  were  r^arded  withhor-v 
ror;  and  he  had  imbibed  all  those  pngudioes  to  their  full  extent; 
while,  in  spite  of  his  character  of  honest,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  show,  as  in  his  account  of  Digby*8  affiur  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  that  he  had  no  olijection  to  a  pious  fraud.  On  this  sub- 
ject, however,  the  following  passage  from  Whitelocke's  account  of 
his  embassy  to  Sweden  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  a  conversation 
with  the  Queen  Christina. — ^'  Queen.  I  have  been  told  that  many 
cffioen  of  your  army  do  themselves  preach  and  pray  to  their  soldiers. 
Is  that  true  f'^Whitelocke.  Yes,  Madam,  it  is  very  true.  When  their 
cnemisi  are  sweaiing,  or  debauching,  or  pillaging,  the  officers  and 
soldierB  of  the  parliaments  army  use  to  be  encouraging  and  exhorting 
one  another  out  of  the  word  of  Gfpd,  and  praying  together  to  the  Lord 
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site  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  was  not  nearly  so 
beautiful  a  residence  as  Cartsbrooke-castle.  Th^ 
accommodations  were  not  becoming  the  guest; 


of  Hosts  for  bis  Uessing  to  be  witb  tfaem^  who  hath  showed  his  ap- 
probation of  this  militsry  preaching  by  the  successes  ho  hath  given 
them.— ^  That's  well.  Do  yon  use  to  do  so  too  ?— IT.  Yes,  upon 
some  occsoops  in  my  own  family ;  and  think  it  as  proper  for  m^ 
being  the  master  of  it,  to  admonuh  and  speak  to  my  people  when 
there  is  cause,  as  to  be  bdbiolden  to  anodier  to  do  it  for  me,  whiefa 
sometimes  brings  the  chaplain  intomobre  cndLt  than  his  Loid^^-Q.  Bd 
your  generals  and  other  great  officers  do  so?-— 'IT.  Yes,  Madam,  very 
often,  and  very  welL  Nererthdesit,  they  maintain  diaplatns  and 
ministers  in  their  houses  and  regimi^its ;  and  such  as  are  godly  and 
worthy  ministen,  have  as  mueh  reqpec^  and  as  good  proviskm  m 
England,  as  in  any  pbwe  of  Christendom.  Yet,  it  is  die  opinion  of 
many  good  men  with  us,  that  a  long  cassock,  witii  a  silk  girdle^  andt 
great  beard,  do  not  make  a  kamed  or  a  good  preacher,  withont  giAs 
9i  the  spirit  of  God,  and  labouring  in  his  Tineyavd;  and,  whosoercr 
studies  the  Hdy  Scriptures,  and  is  enabled  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of 
others,  and  endeayours  the  samc^  is  no  where  forbidden  by  that 
ward,noria  it  UamaUe.  The  officers  and  sddiers  of  the  parlaHDeDt'i 
army  held  it  not  unlawful,  when  they  carried  their  lifes  in  their 
hapds,  and  were  gokig  to  adventure  them  in  the  ha^  plaoesof  the 
field,  to  encourage  one  another  out  of  His  word  who  *-if«fcMWMlg  orec 
all;  and  this  had  more  weight  and  impression  with  it  thim  any  other 
word  oouM  have;  and  was  never  denied  to  be  of  use  but  by  the  Ft>« 
pish  prelates,  who  by  no  means  would  admit  lay  peofde  (as  they  odled 
them)  to  gather  inm  thence  that  instruction  and  comfbrt  whach  cm 
no  where  dbe  be  found. — Q.  M ethinks  you  preach  very  well,  and 
have  now  made  a  good  sermon.  I  assure  you  I  like  it  very  w^.— 
W,  Madam,  I  shall  account  it  a  great  happiness  if  any  of  my  words 
BDiy  please  you."  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  L  p.  S52, 
itSS.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  great  loid  comaussiQner  Wlnte- 
locke,  of  whom  Hume  himself,  talks  in  the  highest  stnin,  and.surely 
none  will  venture  to  call  him  a  fanatic  But,  if  any  Jayman  wereeD"> 
titled  to  preach)  it  must  have  been  an  individual  so  h^hly  educated 
and  of  such  a  great  ci^city  as  Ireton,  Hear  the  language  of  Claren- 
don :  "  Liberty  of  oonadence  was  now  become  die  great  charter ;  and 
men  who  were  inspired  jj^retxhsd  and  prayed  where  they  would/'  Vol.  v. 
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but  every  means  were  teken  to  render  bis  sitttattoii 
as  ccmifortable  as  pos^le.  Few  of  bis  attendants 
were  indeed  admitted ;   bat  Lieutenant-Colonel 


p.  1 1 6.  Mighty  offence  against  religion  an^  morals  I  The  remainder 
of  the  character  given  by  Huine^  is  as  discreditable  to  the  writer  as 
QDjitti  to  the  aotiject  of  it.  As  ive  are  on  the  toinc  of  religion,  m 
mfty  remark  in  r^^  to  Hmne,  that  one  at  first  sight  is  Aft  to  be 
startled  at  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  (when  he  gives  the  account 
of  Land^s  trial  and  death)  relative  to  liie  nakedness  of  worship  in  the 
Churth  of  Snf^and,  ceiwidering  the  tendency  of  his  writiiigs  in  ge- 
nml,  aad  the  attasks  which  be  so  often  iadolgea  In  against  the  clergy. 
One  would  almost  imagine  that  he  had  the  same  object  in  view  with 
that  ascribed  to  the  unhappy  subjects  of  his  pan^Trics-^at  of  be- 
giiming^  by  making  men  irreligioas;  In  eider  to  ptepRie  them  for  so- 
pentittoa«--or  fov  that  mental  sabjection  to  the  ^^rieathood  whidi 
mig^t  contribute  to  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  prince.  I  cannot 
refrain  here  from  remarking,  that  his  case  affords  a  proof,  that  a  man 
safes  mere  ftom  the  iiyn&iouB  conduct  of  his  friends,  ^hantfeipem 
attacfaa  of  hja  socmies.  One  can  easily  cQAeeive  how,  not  oidy  withf 
out  any  intention  to  iigure  society,  but  even  under  an  impression  liuiit 
he  was  promoting  its  interests,  he  might  publish  die  result  of  his  own 
conviction  on  the  most  important  points  of  famnaa  speenhition ;  airf 
it  most  hiwe  been  0  tke  aatonithmentof  every  man  who  desjjreB  to 
think  highly  of  his  memory,  to  find  a  letter  from  his  nephew  to  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  with  information  calculated  to  convey 
theldear  that  the  unde  had  thrown  out  several  notions  ibr  1iieamnB&- 
ment  of  ihe  apeenlative,  while  himself  waa  friUy  convinced  of  ihe 
truth  «f  what  he  assailed.  No  one  who  respects  his  memory  would 
wish  to  give  it  credit,  nor  indeed  is  it  consonant  with  his  private  coi:<- 
respondenoe,  or  all  we  know  of  his  conversations ;  for  what  opinion 
must  we  entertain  of  any  man  who  can  publish  opinions  calculated  to 
sabvert  the  fidth  of  *iM^*iffaffl^%  in  a  religion  wliich  he  himself  con« 
oeivei  a  belief  of  essential  to  theur  eternal  wd£uEe?— See  Quarterly 
IteTiefr,fkir  October,  1816. 

To  retom  ttf  Itetott:  Anthony  Wood  informs  us,  that  at  the  uni- 
▼cnity,  he  had  the  eharacter  of  being  saucy  to  his  seniors;  and  that, 
therefore,  his  company  was  not  much  sought  i^ier.  This  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  of  a  gieat  and  generous  mind.  The  insolent  and 
overbearing,  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  their  inferiors,  are  always 
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Cobett^  "  to  give  him  his  due,"  says  Herbert, 
«<  was  very  civil  to  the  king,  both  in  his  language 
and  behaviour,  and  courteous  to  those  that  attend- 
ed, upon  all  occasions;  nor  was  his  disposition 
ru^ed  towards  such  as  in  loyalty  and  love  came 
to  see  the  king  and  to  pray  for  him ;  as  sundry 
out  of  Hampshire  did,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties/' The  conduct  of  this  officer  proved  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  a  captain  who  received  his  ma- 
jesty at  landing.  This  man's  look  was  stern,  bis 
hair  and  large  beard  black,  and  bushy,  <^  and  no  less 
robust  and  rude  was  his  behaviour,"  acting  with 
all  the  assumed  consequence  of  a  base  mind,  that 
feels  itself  suddenly  invested  with  a  little  brief 
authority.  "  Some  of  his  majesty's  servants  were 
not  H  little  fearful  of  him  }  and  that  he  was  de- 
signed for  mischief,  especially  when  he  vapoured, 
being  elevated  with  his  command,  and  puffed  up 
with  having  so  royal  a  prisoner,  so  as  he  probably 
conceived  that  he  was  nothing  inferior  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  at  Milan  j  but  being  com- 
plained  of  to  his  superior  officers,  appeared  a  bub- 
ble; for,  being  pretty  sharply  admonished,  he 
quickly  became  mild  and  calm — a  posture  ill  be- 


despicably  mean  to  their  seniors^  or  as  such  as  tfaey  deem  their  .supe- 
riors. A  generous  mind,  on  the  other  hand^  disputes  the  ckims  to 
respect  of  many  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact;  and  cannot  purchase 
the  good  opinion  of  seniors  by  the  ready  smile  of  assent.  Such  a  per- 
son thinks  for  himself,  and  will  not  flatter  by  reoeiTing  and  repeating 
other  people's  senthnents  without  examination.  Fielding,  who  was 
such  an  admirable  master  of  the  human  heart,  has  happily  depicted 
this  in  the  characters  of  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones. 
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coming  such  a  rhodomont,  and  made  it  visible  that 
this  humour,  (or  tumour  rather,)  was  acted  to  cur- 
ry favour,  wherein  also  he  was  mistaken  *.^  The 
walk  allowed  the  king  Was  about  two  miles  in 
lengthy  but  only  a  few  paces  broad,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  covered  pretty  deep  with  gravel  or  raiall 
pebble,  which  rendered  it  disagreeable  to  the 
feet  t. 

It  was  at  last  determined  to  remove  the  king  nvrim 
•from  Hurst-castle  to  Windsor,  and  Colonel  Harri-JJJJ^** 
son,  afterwards  major-general,  was  deputed  to  t>ring  c*jw1m^^ 
him  up.    Harrison  was  the  son  of  a  grazier  in  thectstk  to 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-under-Line.    He  had  character 
been  early  articled  to  a  Mr,  Hoselker^  an  eminent  Jjj^""' 
attorney  in  Clifford's  Inn,  who  had  employment  un- 
der the  king.    When  the  young  gentlemen  in  the 
inns  of  court  were  formed  into  companies  under  Sir 
Fhilip  Stapleton,  Harrison  was  one;  and  such  was 
his  general  talents,  aptitude  for  war,  and  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  that,  long  before  the  new 
model,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor t,  and  had  acquired  a  high  character  as  a  sol- 


•  HeHbert,  p.  86. 

f  Herbert^  p.  84,  et  seq, 

i  Clarendon  says,  that  he  was  only  a  capt^dn  before  the  new  mo- 
del; and  Nohle  teUs  ua,  that  he  had  attained  no  rank  before  it; 
bat  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  by  Baillie^  dated  London^  July 
eih,  1644;  to  Mr.  Robert  Blahr/is  oondosiye.  He  says^  in  relation  to 
Ihe  bsAde  q£  Marston  Moor^  "  we  were  both  grieved  and  angry  that 
your  independents  there  should  have  sent  up  Migor  Harrison  to  trum- 
pet oyer  tdl  the  dty  their  own  praises,  to  our  prejudice,  making  all 
believe  that  Cromwell  alone,  with  hb  unspeakably  valorous  regiments, 
liad  done  all  the  service."   Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.    Clarendon  is 
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dier.  Ardent  in  religioD^  even  to  enthusiasm,  he 
was  open  and  generous  in  all  his  actions.  The 
same  individual  who  had  contributed  taraiseCroas 
well,  (there  was  scarcely  any  man  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  talents,  to  which  his  professional  habits 
contributed  much,  Cromwell  bad  more  confidence,) 
immediately  attempted  to  overthrow  him  when  be 
discovered  the  selfishness  of  his  designs.  What- 
ever opinions  m^ay  be  formed  regarding  the  pcditi- 
cal  and  religions  opinions  of  Harrison,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  rectitude  of  feeling  that 
actuated  him ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
aimed  merely  at  their  own  aggrandisement,  or  were 
influenced  by  personal  resentment;  neither  was 
he  amongst  the  number  of  such  as  the  after  change, 
with  all  its  motives  <^  fear  on  the  one  hand«  and 
hope  on  the  other,  could  induce  to  disavow  his 
sentiments*  At  the  Restoration^  he  refused  to 
withdraw  himself^  though  informed  of  the  inten- 
tion of  his  adversaries,  and  advised  by  his  fri^ads 
to  consult  his  safety  in  flight*  **  He  accounted 
such  an  action,''  says  Ludlow,  ^  a  desertion  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  engaged;  though  many 
precepts  and  examples  might  be  produced,  even 
from  the  Scriptures,  to  justify  men  who  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  enemies  and  persecutors 
by  removing  themselves  where  they  may  be  pro- 
tected. For  that  only  can  properly  be  called  a  de- 
sertion of  the  cause,  when  men  disown  it  to  save 

incorrect  in  regard  to  the  early  utoation^  or  tbe  birth-place  of  ff  aniaon ; 
bnt  he  does  justice  to  his  talents  and  general  fair  iotentionfly  while 
he  disproves  the  story  told  by  Bnmct,  of  his  hatrog  entertained  an 
idea  to  assassinate  the  king.    Clar.  vol.  v.  p.  Si6. 
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tbeir  livea,  ^^  not  when  they  endeavour  to  secure 
themtielves  by  kw&l:  means  in  order  to  promote  ft. 
But  afaall  not  take  upon  me  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  the  major-general^  not  knowing 
what  extraordinary  impulse  one  of  his  virtue, 
piety,  and  courage,  may  have  had  upon  his  mind 
in  that  conjuncture.  Sure  I  am,  he  was  everyway 
80  qualified  for  the  part  he  had  in  the  following 
sufferings,  that  even  his  enemies  were  astonished 
and  confounded  ♦/* 

Harrison  arrived  at  Hurst-castle  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  his  majesty  having  heard  the  drawbridge 
let  down  and  the  horses  enter,  sent  his  attendant 
Mr.  Herbert  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  noise. 
Herbert  went  to  Captain  Reynolds,  who  informed 
him  of  thp  arrival  of  Harrison,  but  rrfused,  at 
this  time,  to  say  more  than  that  the  cause  of  his 
arrival  would  be  speedily  known.  Herbert  r&. 
turned  with  the  intelligence  to  his  majesty,  who 
received  it  with  much  discomposure.  Herbert 
wept;  and  Charles  having  asked  the  cause,  and 
been  apprised  that  it  arose  from  the  perturbation  he 
had  observed,  proceeded  thus :  <<  I  am  not  afraid, 
but  do  not  you  know  that  this  is  the  man  who 
intended  to  assassinate  me,  as  by  letter  I  was  in- 
formed during  the  late  treaty  ?  To  my  know^ 
ledge  I  never  saw  the  major,  though  I  have  oft 
heard  of  him,  nor  ever  did  him  injury.  The  com- 
missioners^ indeed,  hearing  of  it,  represented  it 
from  Newport  to  the  house  of  lords  j  what  satis- 

*  Ludlow^  vol.  iia.  p.  12. 
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faction  he  gave  them  I  cannot  tell ;  this  I  can, 
that  I  trust  in  God  \9ho  is  my  helper;  I  would 
not  be  surprised ;  this  is  a  place  fit  for  such  a 
purpose.  Herbert,  I  trust  to  your  care,  go  again 
and  make  &rther  inquiry  into  this  business/' 
Herbert  returned  to  Reynolds,^— who  was  a  gentle- 
pian  well  educated,  as  Herbert  himself  informs 
us,  and  had  not  only  shewn  great  personal  civility 
to  the  king,  but  to  all  his  servants,  and  had  there- 
fore generally  been  selected  by  his  majesty. to 
walk  with  him,— <ind  was  apprized  by  him  that  the 
object  was  to  remove  the  king  within  two  days  to 
Windsor.  The  news  were  received  with  great 
satisfaction,  Windsor  being  a  place  the  king  iiad 
ever  delighted  in  *. 

Harrison  stayed  two  nights  at  Hurst,  and  then 
departed  at  night  without  seeing  the  king,  or 
apeaking  with  any  of  his  attendants.  All  things 
having  been  prepared  for  his  removal,  Charles 
was  conveyed  to  Milfbrd,  about  three  miles  from 
Hurst^astle.  There  a  party  of  horse,  which  had 
been  sent  for  winter  quarters  to  lind-Hurst,  con* 
veyed  him  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  most  dutiful  respect  From  thence  he 
rode  to  Alton,  and  then  to  Alesford,  where  his.rei* 
ception  was  as  gratifying  as  at  Winchester.  "  From 
Alesford  the  king  passed  to  Farnham,betwixt  which 
two  towns  (being  about  seven  miles  asunder), 
another  troop  of  horse  was  in  good  order  drawn 
up,  by  which  his  majesty  passed :  it  was  to  bring 

*  Iferbert^  p.  91— a*. 
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up  the  rear.  In]  the  head  of  it  was  the  captaitit 
gallaatly  mounted  and  armed ;  a  velvet  monteir 
was  on  his  head,  a  new  buff  coat  on  his  back, 
and  a  crimson  silk  scarf  about  his  waist»  richly 
fringed*}  who  as  the  king  passed  by  wi&  an 
easy  pace^  (as  delighted  to  see  men  well  horsed 
and  armed,)  the  captain  gave  the  king  a  bow  with 
bis  bead  a  la  soldade,  which  his  majesly  requited. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  king  saw  the  captain. 
Mr.  Herbert,  riding  a  little  behind  the  king^ 
(whio  made  no  use  of  his  coach  since  he  came 
from  Hurst-castle)  he  called  him  to  come  near, 
and  asked  him  who  the  captain  was ;  and  being 
told  it  was  Major  Harrison^  the  king  viewed  him 
more  narrowly,  and  fixed  his  eyes  so  steadily  upon 
him,  as  made  the  major  abashed,  and  fall  back  to 
his  troop  sooner  than  probably  he  intended  |* 
The  king  said  he  looked  like  a  soldier,  and  that 
his' aspect  was  good,  and  found  him  not  such  a 
one  as  was  represented;  and  that,  having  some 
judgment  in  faces,  if  he  had  observed  him  so  well 
b^ore,  he  should  not  have  harboured  that  ill  opi* 

*  Mn,  HatdunflOB  accuses  Harrison  of  hairing  bsea  too  fond  of 
dres^  and  on  ono  occasion  of  having  acted  rather  dismgenuoualy  to- 
wards her  husband  on  that  head.  But  Hutchinson  might  be  nn- 
jnsd^  piqoed;  and  though  upon  the  whole  a  rerj  worthy  diane« 
ter,  he  had  hot  the  ingenuousness  of  Harrison^  as  may  fiurly  be  seen 
in  their  respectiTe  conduct  at  the  restoration.  I  rather  thmk  too, 
that  the  town's  people,  and  others  of  Notting^iam,  appear  from  the 
lady's  own  shewing  to  have  been  often  right  in  die  bickeringB  with 
lier  husband. 

t  Thissnrdyisastiildi^sproofofaproperfiBelingofdelicaey. 
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ifion  of  him ;  far  oft  times  the  spirit  and  disposip 
li6n  mty  be  discerned  by  tl^  countenance ;  yet» 
in  that,  one  may  foe  deceived  ^/'    That  evening 
his  niajesty  lodged  in  a  private  gentleman^s  house 
ill  Farnhatn;  the  castle,  which  belonged  to  the 
bishbp  of  WinchesN:er,  being  then  garrisoned  with 
eoldiers,  and  consequently  unfit  for  hk  accommo- 
dation.  A  IftUe  before  supper  the  parlour  was  full 
<^ company  to  bee  the  king;  but  he  having  ob- 
served  IJbrough   the  crowd.    Colonel  Hwrison, 
talking  with  another  oiScer  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  '<  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand  to  come 
nearer  to  him;  which  he  did  with  due  reverence;* 
^that  is,  he  addressed  his  majesty  on  his  knee ;) 
^  the  king  thm  taking  him  by  the  arm,  drew  him 
aside  towards  the  window,  where,  for  half  aa  hour 
or  more,  they  discoursed  together;  and  amongst 
other  things  the  king  minded  him  of  the  inf^rma- 
^;ion  concerning  him,  which,  if  true,  rendered  him 
an  enemy  in  the  worst  sense  to  his  person;  to 
which  the  major  in  his  vindication,  assured  his 
majesty  that  what  was  so  reported  of  him  was  not 
true ;  what  he  had  said  he  might  repeat;  that  the 
few  was  equalfy  obliging  to  greisit  and  smaU,  and 
that  justice  had  no  respect  of  persons  i  or  words 
4»  ihsit  purpose  j   whic^  his  mi^esty,  fiodiag  af- 
fectedly spdcen,  and  to  no  good  end,  he  left  cS 
farther  conversation  with  hirn^  and  went  to  sup- 
|>er,  being  all  the  tine  very  f^asiuit,  which  was 
no  small  rejoicing  to  many  to  see  him  jso  cheerful 

*  This  presents  a  fayouFabte  picture  of  CharleB. 
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ia  that  company  and  such  a  condition/'    It  is 
extraordinary,  that,  though  bdth  Charles  and  his 
attendants  were  fully  satisfied  that  Harrison  dis- 
dained the  very  thought  of  assassination,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  mistake  was  thus  explained,  the 
false  report  was  afterwards  revived  to  blacken  ihe 
memory  of  him  who  was,  witii  such  circumstances 
<^ cruelty,  executed  as  a  traitor,  while  the  bones 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton^  Bradshaw,  and  others,  were 
dug  from  their  graves  to  be  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
The  cause  of  his  speech  having  been  taken  up, 
was  that  be  had  been  more  unreserved  than  the 
other  officers  in  the  expression  of  sentiments, 
which  yet,  befbre  the  king's  removal  from  Hurst- 
castle,  wete,  as  we  have  seen,  embodied  in  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  parliament  by  Fairfax  and  his 
council ;  and  that  the  presbyterian  party  in  par- 
liamettt,  eager  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king 
and  dissolve  tSie  army,  caught  hold  of  this  circum- 
stance as  a  pretext  for  rendering  the  soldiers 
odioas. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  rode  from  Farn- 
ham  to  Bi^hot,  where  be  dined  at  Lord  New- 
burgh's;  and  here  we  an  told  by  CUsendon, 
Aough  llie  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  commu<»icated  to  the  king's  immediate  at- 
tendant Heibert,  that  tbere  was  a  design  to  e£kct 
an  escape,  by  laming  his  majesty's  own  horse,  and 
supplying  him  with  one  from  his  lordship,  (who 
was  reckoned  to  have  the  fleetest  in  England,)  by 
which  he  might  be  able,  in  his  passage  through 
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the  forest,  to  bolt  off  from,  and  outride  his  guard, 
when  in  the  obscure  passages  of  the  forest,  with 
which  he  was  particularly  acquainted,  he  might 
be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  other  horses  were  in 
readiness  to  convey  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  design,  however,  having  been  suspected  by 
Harrison,  had  been  sufficiently  provided  against, 
and  Charles  abandoned  the  attempt*  In  the 
evening  he  reached  Windsor-castle,  where  the 
chambers  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception  *. 


•  Herbert's  Memoirs^  p.  95  to  99.  Clar.  toL  v.  p.  345  to  5H9. 
The  noble  historian  tells  us^  that  Harrison  receiyed  the  king  with 
outward  respect^  kept  himself  bare;  but  attended  him  with  great 
strictness;  and  was  not  to  be  approached  by  any  address;  answer- 
ing questions  in  short  and  fewwords^  and  when  importuned,  with 
rudeness."  Again  he  says;  '^  in  this  journey  Harrison  observed, 
that  the  king  had  always  an  apprehension  that  there  was  a  purpose 
to  murder  him,  and  had  onoe  let  fall  some  words  of  the  odionsness 
and  wickedness  of  such  an  assassination  and  murder,  which  could 
never  be  safe  to  the  person  who  undertook  it;  he  plainly  told  him 
that  he  needed  not  to  entertain  any  such  imagination  or  apprehen- 
sion ;  that  the  parliament  had  too  much  honour  and  justice  to  cher- 
ish such  an  intention;  and  assured  him  that  whatever  the  parlia- 
ment resolved  to  do  would  be  very  public,  and  in  (he  way  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  world  should  be  witness;  and  would  never  endure 
8  thought  of  secret  violence :  which  his  migesty  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  believe;  nor  did  imagine  that  they  durst  ever  produce 
him  in  the  si^t  of  the  people  under  any  form  whatever  of  a  public 
trial."  We  may  remark,  that  Clarendon's  account  of  Harrison's  con- 
duct, is  not  so  favourable  to  that  gallant  officer  as  Herbert's;  bat 
that,  as  Clarendon  was  not  dioi  in  England,  he  could  only  receive 
his  information  from  those  who  attended  his  majesty :  and  that  as 
Herbert  was  Ihe  person  most  immediately  in  waiting,  he  probably  de- 
rived it  firam  that  very  individual.  This  account,  however,  does  credit 
to  Himself  when  compared  with  that  of  Burnet,  who  says  that  Har-* 
rison  ^'  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  enthusiasts    And  it  waa  bc^eved  that^ 
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CcJooel  Whitchcott  was  at  this  time  governor  of  The  sitaa- 
Windsofpcastle,  and,  though  none  of  the  nobility,  chuies  at 
and  few  of  the  gentry,  were  suffered  to  come  to  see  ^*°^*"- 

wMe  the  army  was  in  doabt  whether  it  was  fitter  to  kiU  the  king 
priyately  or  to  bring  him  to  an  open  trial,  that  he  ofeed,  if  a  private 
way  was  settled  on,  to  be  the  man  who  shoold  do  it."  Burnet's  Hist 
voL  L  Now,  who  were  they  who  bdieTed  this  ?  Clarendon  says,  that 
it  had  been  acknowledged  since,  (that  is,  after  ike  restoratum,)  by 
some  officers  and  others,  who  were  present  at  the  consultations,  that 
some  advised  to  depose  the  king,  others  to  cut  hiin  off  privately ;  but 
Iieton,  Hairison,  and  the  levellers,  would  not  endure  either  way,  but 
inaisted  on  an  open  trial ;  vol.  v.  p.  951,  858.  Clarendon  was,  how« 
ever,  no  great  enemy  to  assassination  himself,  and  not  slow  at  black- 
ening his  enemies.  When  we  consult  Whitelocke,  and  others,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  an  idea  never  entered  into  the  imagina- 
tiim  of  the  army.  That  it  was  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  whole  life 
and  disposition  of  Harrison,  (to  whom  the  term  bloody  could  not, 
with  the  slightest  justice,— -unless  it  be  alleged  that  his  having  sat  as 
one  of  the  king's  judges,  form  an  exception,— 4)e  attributed,)  is  evi- 
dent  from  Clarendon,  Herbert,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  evidence 
on  his  triaL  Even  Burnet  allows  that  he  was  consciaitious,  and  his 
general  deportment  was  that  of  humanity.  But  here  I  cannot  omit 
a  few  obflavations  rektive  to  Burnet  himself,  since  an  attempt  has 
lately  been  made,  particularly  by  Laing^  to  prop  up  his  character. 
Laing  repels  the  objections  brought  against  him  by  Hume  and 
others,  by  ailing  that  he  had  compared  Burnetts  works  with  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  in  ihe  Advocates'  Library,  and  found  them  to 
be  generally  correct.  This  is  a  sweeping  statement:  I  admit  that 
'  there  is  much  valuable  information  in  Burnet;  but  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed BO  &r,  andsparticularly  in  his  sketches  of  characters.  Swift 
and  he  were  great  enemies ;  and  it  is  singular  that  both  had  been 
apostates  from  their  original  principles^  though  the  course  had  been 
directly  reversed  betwixt  them.  Swift  set  out  a  pretended  enthu- 
siast in  favour  of  public  liberty,  and  not  only  flattered  Lord  Somers, 
whom  he  afterwards  abused,  because  he  did  not  help  him  to  office  and 
emolument,  but  even  made  an  epigram  in  honour  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  as  the  most  glorious  deed;  and  yet,  afterwards,  spoke  with 
fury  against  that  monarch's  adversaries,  and  with  admiration  of  "  the 
blessed,  martyred,  prince,"  and  his  churchman  Laud.  What  over- 
tuxes  Swift  subsequently  made  to  the  reigning  party  we  need  not  men- 
tion :  the  utter  profligacy  of  his  political  principles  is  scarcely  a  sub« 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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his  majesty,  except  on  Sundays  to  sermon^  in  St. 
George's  chapeU  where  the  chaplain  to  the  gover- 
nor and  garrison  preached ;    <*  the  colonel  be- 

ject«f  doubt  What,  on  the  ooiilxiiy^  Wfts  the  ooofse  of  hk  enemy 
BanieC?  Heb^gBaAviolenttory,  aadeDdedanadmiieraf  reroliition 
prind^ei.  The  fflcetion  ipuDediatdy  pat  on  thii  statement  i»— 
Whatl  is  U  vroodafuH,  or  ii  it  diopEeditable,  for  a  man  to becomfi a 
oonvert  to  mora  UbenI  fwinctplea  aa  he  advanoea  in  life?  Unqiies« 
tionablynot;  thou^^,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  entertain  a  more  £i^ 
vourable  opinion  of  a  man  who  oomm^oed  with  very  liberal  princi* 
pies,  and  becaaM^  in  the  progress  of  life^  oooler  in  all  his  views,  than 
of  one  who  begins  ss  a  Bttpporter  of  arbitrary  power,  and  is  oonyarted 
into  a  warm  adrocato  of  liberty,  when  it  happens  to  eorrespond  with 
his  interest,  or  to  aiiae  fitmi  some  disappointment*  Yonth  is  not 
only  the  seaaon  of  generous  feeUn^ps,  but  for  indulgence  in  proepects 
of  hap|Mnes8  to  mankind,  whidi  a  sad  experience  of  the  world,  with  all 
its  conflicting  interests,  fatally  overelouds.  But  this  is  not  all  that 
can  be  said  of  Burnet,  fie  was  the  panegyrist,  not  cmly  of  Charles  I. 
of  whom  he  afterwards  q^ke  in  such  unfavourable  terms,  but  of 
Charks  II.  whom  he  subsequently  likened  to  Tiberius ;  and  even  of 
the  deteatable,  infamous  Duke  of  Lauderdale  himsdf .  Had  he  been 
sincere  in  his  esrly  principles,  he  would  have  had  some  obarity  for  those 
who  oonlinued  to  adhere  to  them.  But  instead  of  that;  be  invariably 
imputes  to  them  the  wont  motives,*?-whence  we  may  £airly  deduce 
that  he  must  have  judged  of  them  from  what  he  felt  in  his  own 
bresst.  Nor  can  it  even  be  said,  that  the  affiiirs  had  ondeiginie  a 
change-— because  he  oondemns,  in  the  most  unqualified  termst,  the 
very  actions  and  acton  he  had  forma-ly  approved  of.  Even  this  is 
not  sU-Hln  his  memoin  of  the  Hamiltons  he  stamps  with  his  appro- 
bation the  most  downright  acts  of  perfidy,  as  pious  meana  towards  a 
worthy  end.  When  the  revolution  in  his  principles  tofik  place,  and 
how  it  quadrated  with  his  interest,  we  shall  not  pause  to  explain.  It 
is  amasing,  however,  that  the  bishops  of  England  were  not  satisfied 
even  with  the  toryism  of  Burnet ;  and  therefore  attempted  to  prevent 
his  writing  a  history  of  the  reformation.  He  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Cotton  Library  ;  but,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  ^^pre- 
vented by  the  archbishop,  (Sancroft,)  who  told  Sir  John  Cotton  that 
Burnet  was  no  fHend  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  ccmstitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom."  ''  This  judgment,"  says  Swift,  ''  was  the 
m<tte  extraordinary,  because  the  doctor  had  not  long  before  published 
a  book  in  Scotland,  with  his  name  prefixed,  whidi  carries  the  royal 
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haved  himself,  nevertheless,  very  civilly  towards 
the  king,  and  his  observance  was  taken  notice  of 
by  his  majesty,  as  also  the  soldiers  there,  wlio,  in 

prerogatiTe  lijgfaer  thtn  any  water  «f  die  age."  Niclid's  editkxi  of 
Swifts  tqL  y.  p.  62.  It  is  remarkable^  bowey^^  that  this  story  by 
Burnet,  whieh  was  generaUy  questioned^  I  disooyered  by  a  letter  in 
tibe  British  Museum  from  Sir  William  Dugdale  to  Sir  John  Cotton^ 
dated  HersM's  Office^  SOth  Deeember,  1677^  (Aysc  4163  No.  of  vd. 
62,)  to  be  perfectly  oonect.  Dugdale  bad  been  spplied  to  by  Cotton 
in  behalf  of  Burnet,  for  access  to  papers,  and  Dugdale  answers,  **  that 
^  bishops  do  not  think  Burnet  afitband;  that  be  is  a  Scotchman, 
and  has  shown  his  bias  in  tiie  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  late  execrable  rebelUon  entirely  on  the  bishops. 
Dugdale,  therefore*  desires  Cotton  to  teH  him  that  he,  being  no  Eng- 
lishman, he  (Cotton)  must  advise  with  the  bishops."  Hus  is  sorely 
a  Trainable  proof  of  Uie  unconscionable  lengths  these  men  would  have 
gone  ;  for  the  memoirs  had  been  submitted  toCharles  II.  himself,  and 
approved  of  by  bim.  To  letnm  to  Harrison,  Hume  says:  **  Colonel 
Harrison,  the  aon  of  a  butcher,  ancLthe  mostftarious  enthusiast  in  the 
army,  was  ant  with  a  strong  jiarty  to  conduct  the  king  to  London." 
With  regard  to  the  birth  of  Hairisoii,  diere  are  two  accounts  of  it; 
and  ss  Clarendoa  is  wroi^  in  regard  to  the  early  life  of  that  individual, 
wemayoandudethat,  in  the  torrent  of  filth  which  was  poured  forth 
cm  all  tiiose  efaaractera,  where  birth  was  ever  assailed,  and  the  grossest 
catamnies  on  that  head  invented,  the  most  &vonrabIe  account— -that 
liis  iktber  was  a  resectable  graziep— 4s  the  ooirect  one.  But  the 
etatsBsent  of  Mr.  Hume  is  intended  to  convey  a  misrepresentation 
under  what  he  had  an  authority  for  calling  truth.  The  natural  in« 
ferenee  i»— what  Hume  ever  attempts  to  inculcate—that  Harrison, 
and  othoRB  in  employment,  had  been  raised  firom  mean  occupations  to 
iugb  cffiees,  merely  by  cant  and  fanaticism.  One  would  never  inuN 
ginet,  from  his  statement,  that  Harrison,  who  had  been  bred  to  a  libo« 
ral  profession,  bad  recdved  the  education  of  a  gentieman,  had  asso*- 
dated  with  gentlemen,  and  had  so  profited  from  the  q^x>rtunitiea 
presented  to  bim,  that  with  his  great  talents  he  could  not  fiul  to  rise 
to  distinction  wherever  the  road  was  open  to  merit.  To  the  credit  of 
die  English  government,  there  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  highest  d- 
tnations,— and,  though  not  disposed  to  panegyric,  I  must  say,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  di^aoe  to  any  government  which  would  not  have 
afflnded  an  opportunity  to  some  of  those  to  rise,— persons  from  an  infe- 
rior sphere  €i  bfe.    Hume's  statement,  indeed,  reminds  us  of  the  has 
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their  places  there,  gave  no  oflFence,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  in  behaviour,  either  to  the  kiog  or  any 
that  served  him."  Charles  had  full  liberty  to  walk 
at  his  pleasure  within  the  castle,  and  on  the  large 
terrace  without,  which  commands  so  beautiful  a 
prospect  *. 

We  now  return  to  the  parliament  and  army. 
Many  of  the  members,  besides  those  seized,  were 
refused  access  to  the  lower  house,  which,  having 
been  thus  purged,  recalled  the  vote  for  admitting 
the  impeached  members,  and  returned  to  that  of  no 
more  addresses,  while  it  also  voted  that  the  late 
treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  scandalous  f  • 

malignity  of  Swift  in  regard  to  Lord  Somen--the  subject  of  his  former 
panegyrics.  In  remarks  on  the  characters  of  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne^  the  original  author  of  the  characters  says  of  Lord  Somers,  that 
''  he  was  of  a  creditable  family  in  the  dty  of  VForoester."  Swift 
writes  under  it^  *'  yery  mean ;  his  father  was  a  noted  rogue."  voL  v. 
p.  164.  Thus  does  Swift  write  of  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that 
England  erer  ^roduced^  and  whom  he  had  courted  with  the  meanest 
sycophancy.  The  character  of  Somers  was  beyond  his  power;  but  he 
would  wound  him  by  slandering  his  father^  whose  obscurity  rendered 
the  vindication  of  his  good  name  difficult.  Yet  Swift  was  himself  of 
low  origin.  *'  The  lowest  of  all  wretdies^"  says  Fielding;,  "  are  al- 
ways the  first  to  cry  out  low  in  the  pit/' 

*  Herbert,  p.  101.  This  conveys  a  very  different  picture  of  the 
parliamentary  officers  and  soldiers^  from  that  generally  given ;  yet  it 
proceeds  from  the  royal  attendant.  But  he  appears  to  have  had  too 
much  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  to  do  injustice  to  any  extent  to  his 
enemies. 

t  As  Pride  was  the  officer  who  acted  in  secluding  the  members^  the 
obloquy  of  the  transaction^  as  we  have  remarked,  has  been  unjustly  im- 
puted to  him  in  a  more  eminent  d^ee  than  to  Fairfax  and  his  other 
superiors,  as  well  as  to  a  great  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  part  of  the  peerage  ;  and,  to  render  him  the  more  odious,  he  has  been 
represented  as  having  been  originally  a  drayman,  dioughit  is  also  stat- 
ed that  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  brewer  before  the  troubles. 
But  all  acquainted  with  the  misrepresentations,  regarding  the  birih 
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About   this  period    a    consultation  was  held  a  consuiu- 

,      ,       , .  1 .  1  •        .        tion  about 

amongst  the  leading  men  regarding  the  constitution  the  trial  of 
of  a  new  government ;  and  many  who  thought  that*^*^  ^^' 
monarchy,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the 
pe(^Ie  and  general  fabric  of  the  laws,  ought  to 


of  indinduals  who  acted  at  that  time  oh  the  popular  oAe,  will  pay 
small  attentioii  to  this  story.    Out  of  such  as  rose  to  that  eminence 
as  to  render  their  birth  a  sut|ject  of  strict  inquiry,  a  few  hare  re- 
luctantly  received  something  like  justice  from  history;  hut  even 
these  have  only  obtained  it,  because  their  original  rank  was  too  pub-* 
lie  to  be  loi^  disputed.    The  memories  of  the  rest  have  incurred  all 
the  consequences  of  failure  in  a  grand  contest    But,  though  Pride 
had  been  of  low  birth,  ought  that  to  form  an  objection  to  him  ?    The 
nugority  of  the  chief  officers,  and  other  great  actors,  were  men  of 
rank  as  well  as  education— «yen  Colonel  Rich,  who  was  deputed  to 
act  along  with  him,  though  his  raiment  of  horse  was  not  required—^ 
was  a  man  of  famOy,  and  bred  a  barrister.    Nay,  a  great  portion  of 
the  common  soldiery  were  men  of  some  rank ;  Cromwell's  regiment 
of  horse  was  composed  of  freeholders  and  freeholders'  sons,  who  en- 
gaged out  of  conscience.    High,  therefore,  must  any  man's  telents 
have  been  who  could  distinguish  himself  amongst  such  competitors 
— Hsompetitors  with  all  the  advantage  of  even  parliamentary  friends. 
Jt  is  one  great  excellency  of  a  free  government,  that  merit  meets 
-with  its  just  reward,   and  such  was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
present  contest    Was  there  any  spirit  so  mean  as  to  grudge  the 
rise  frtmi  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest  of  some  of  our  bravest 
naval  commanders  during  the  late  war  P    But  even  arbitrary  princes 
find  it  expedient,  nay,  necessary,  to  employ  new  men  in  the  admini- 
stration of  their  government    Did  those  men,  however,  who  are  so 
loud  in  calumniating  the  popular  party,  find  the  vrant  of  birth  to  be 
any  objection  in  the  courtiers— as  Laud  ?    Davenant,  too,  the  poet— 
the  army-conspirator,  and  great  favourite  of  the  court,  was  the  son  of  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  had  lost  his  nose  by  dissipation.    Williams,  bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  who  was  at  one  time  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and 
aftenrards  created  archbishop  of  York,  was  of  low  birth;  and  the 
eelebrated  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Dovme,  was  the  son  of  a  barber. 
Httxae  seems  to  think  that  genius  or  talent  could  only  legitimately 
riae  through  a  court,  or  by  literature — and  the  last  he  would  have 
laid  under  the  protection  of  a  court,  which  would  have  palsied  it. 
The  profanation  of  learning  he  mortally  disliked. 
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be  preserved)  advised  that  Charles  should  be  set 
aside  for  his  gross  abuse  of  power,  and  the  prince, 
for  having  been  in  arms  agaiDst  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  ako  the  Duke  of  York,  as  having  fled 
from  their  custody ;  but  that  the  crown  should  be 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester,  who, 
as  a  mere  boy,  might  easily  be  trained  up  in,  and 
imbued  with^  the  principles  of  a  free  government, 
and,  owing  the  throne  to  the  election  of  the  peo- 
ple, might  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  state  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  made  him  monarch.   The 
majority,  however,  conceiving  that,  by  a  better  ar- 
rangement, and  frequent  changes,  in  the  represent 
tatbn,  the  public  will  might  be  properly  expressed 
by  the  parliament,  and  that,  as  the  national  coun- 
cil, thus  the  organ  of  the  public  will,  ought  to  be 
supreme,  it  was  unsafe  to  commit  authority  to  an 
individual  who,  from  what  they  had  just  experien- 
ced,  would  probably  conceive  bis  interest  different 
from  that  of  the  people,  and  always  endeavour  to 
promote  it  at  their  expense,  by  frustrating,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  measures  of  the  parlia- 
ment,—-proposed  to  lay  aside  monarchy  entirely, 
and  conduct  the  government  by  committees,  or  a 
council  nominated  by  the  parliament,  according  to 
the  plan  so  successfully  pursued  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  struggle.    It  was,  at  the 
same  time,  determined  on  to  bring  Charles  to  trial, 
and  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  were  brought 
from  various  quarters  *. 

♦  Whkdodffi,  p.  S64,  aad  cov^nre  it  idth  fuugn  >dati?e  to 
eyents  after  the  king's  deatk>^  616,  517. 
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The  commons  in  pursuance  of  the  design  to  Commons 
bring  Charles  to  trial,  nominated  a  committee  of*^mLtee 
thirty-eight,  to  examine  witnesses  and  prepare  a^/^J^ 
charge  against  him.      The  committee  sat  close,  ^^ 


Hmae  puts  a  speech,  as  uttered  in  the  home  of  commons^  into 
Cromwell's  mouth,  for  which  he  quotes  no  authority.  The  first 
port  is  taken  from  Clement  Walker,  a  writer  so  absurdly  rio- 
lenty  and  so  regardless  of  truth,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  much  con- 
sideration. The  allied  speech  of  Cromwell  is ;  *'  should  any  one 
hate  ToluBtarfly  proposed  to  bring  the  king  to  punishment,  I  ^ould 
have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  traitor;  but  since  providence 
and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  Crod  for  a  blessing 
on  your  counsds ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  yon  any  advice 
on  this  important  occasion."  Hero  Walker,  whom  Hume  does  not 
even  quote,  stops,  (History  of  Indep^dency,  Plurt  II.  p.  54;)  but 
then  follows  in  Hume's  work,  this :  ''  Even  I  myself,''  sulgoined  he, 
(Cromwell,)  ^'  when  I  was  latdy  offering  up  petitions  for  his  miyesty's 
restoration,  fdt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  rad 
considered  the  pretematoral  movement  as  the  answer  which  heaven, 
having  rejected  the  king,  had  sent  to  my  supplications."  I  would 
ask,  how  even  ihe  first  part,  as  given  by  Walker,  cmrresponds  with  the 
general  conduct  of  Cromwdl,  (Clar.  vol.  v.  p.  110,  111.)  with  what 
he  urged  as  to  the  vote  of  no  more  addresses?  (seeour  notein  p.  183,) 
with  the  large  remcmstrance  of  the  army,  &G.  &c.  But  whence  does 
Mr.  Hume  extract  the  last  part  of  this  pretended  qpeech  ?  I  b^ 
the  reader^s  attention:  For  if  ever  mi  instance  of  unpaxdenable 
imposition  was  practised,  it  oocura  here.  WaHcer's  account  of  what 
passed  in  ibe  house,  from  which  he  was  exduded,  is  manifestly  fa- 
bricated ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  could  he  have  ventured  to  proceed  a 
step  farther,  without  exposing  his  work  to  utter  contempt,  he  would 
have  done  it.  Now,  what  does  Hume  do  ?  He  finds  Ae  following 
paaaage  in  Perincbief,  and  he  manufactures  it  to  suit  his  own  pur« 
pose.  "  Cromwell,  to  some,  would  have  covered  this  impiety  with 
another^'— (tbe  reader  will  remark,  that  neither  time  nor  place  is 
liiated  at,  wliSe  the  word  soke  clmrly  proves  that  it  never  could  be 
meant  to  insinuate  that  it  was  '<  in  the  house,"  aa  Hmne  says) — "  that 
as  he  was  praying  for  a  blessing  from  God  on  his  undertaldngs  to  re- 
store the  king  to  his  pristine  miyesty.  Ins  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not  spedc  <me  weid  moie,  whidh  he  took 
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and  an  impeachment  was  framed  to  the  following 
chwge  effect.  "  That  Charles  Stuart  being  admitted 
^i^  king  of  England,  and  therein  intrusted  with  a  limit- 
ed power  to  govern  by,  and  according  to,  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  by  his  trust, 
oath,  and  office,  being  obliged  to  use  the  power 
committed  to  him  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the 


u  a  return  of  prayer>  and  that  God  had  rejected  him  from  being  king," 
p.  69.  No  one  that  eyer  looked  into  Perinchief  would  give  one  straw 
for  any  unvouched  statement  of  his,  particularly  when  neither  time, 
plaee,  nor  person — all  which,  as  he  wrote  after  the  restoration,  could 
have  been  specified,~«re  even  insinuated.  But  I  must  develop  a  little 
artifice.  Mr.  Hume  knew  well  that,  as  never  was  period  more  the  subject 
of  misrepresentation  than  this,  even  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  high  de- 
gree comparing  the  sufferings  of  Charles  to  those  of  Christ,  nay,  as 
more  unjustifiable,  and  feigning  miracles  as  performed  by  handker- 
chiefs dipt  in  his  blood,  so  there  are  some  authors  whom,  by  quoting; 
he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  ridicule.  Of  this  description  are 
Perinchief,  and  Lloyd,  whom  he  only  refers  to,  I  think,  once ;  and 
yet  he,  in  some  important  places,  almost  transcribes  from  then),  par- 
ticularly the  first,  making  their  language  his  own,  without  either 
giving  a  reference  at  all,  or  giving  a  wrong  one. 

Immediately  after  the  pretended  speech  of  Cromwell,  there  occurs 
the  following  passage:  ''A  woman  of  Hertfordshire,  illuminated  by 
prophetical  visions^  desired  admittanoe  into  the  military  council,  and 
communicated  to  the  officers  a  revelation^  which  assured  them  that 
their  measures  were  consecrated  from  above,  and  ratified  by  a  hea- 
venly sanction.  This  intelligence  gave  them  great  comfort,  and 
much  confirmed  them  in  their  present  resolutions."  For  this  he 
quotes  Whitelocke,  whose  words  are  these :  ''  A  woman  out  of  Hert- 
fordshire came  to  the  council  of  the  army,  and  acquainted  them  she 
had  something  from  God  to  speak  to  them,  and  being  admitted,  she 
did  much  encourage  them  in  their  present  proceedings."  P.  356. 
Now  all  that  know  the  style  of  the  age  must  admit  that  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  only  that  she  used  encouraging  language,  not  that 
they  were  encouraged.  But  Hume  makes  a  good  story  of  it.  The 
reader  will  find  in  Herbert  a  notable  proof  of  superstition  oti  the  part 
of  Charles  and  his  attendants,  p.  87.    See  Perinchief,  p.  82, 114. 
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people^  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights 
and  liberties :  yet  nevertheless,  out  of  a  wicked 
design  to  erect  and  uphold  in  himself  an  unlimit- 
ed and  tyrannical  power,  to  rule  according  to  his 
will,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the 
foundations  thereof,  and  of  all  redress  and  remedy 
of  misgovernment,  which,by  thefundamental  consti- 
tutions of  this  kingdom,  were  reserved  on  the  peo« 
pie's  behalf,  in  the  right  and  power  of  frequent  and 
successive  parliaments,  or  national  meetings  in  coun- 
cil ;  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  promoting  of 
himself  and  his  adherents,  in  his,  and  their  wicked 
practices,  to  the  same  end  hath  traitorously  and  ma- 
liciously levied  war  against  the  present  parliament, 
and  the  people  therein  represented."  It  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  and  specify  the  several 
places  where  battles  were  fought ;  it  next  states  that 
he  had  caused  the  war  to  be  renewed,  and  goes 
on  thus :  '<  by  which  cruel  and  unnatural  wars, 
by  him,  the  said  Charles  Stuart  levied,  continued, 
and  renewed,  as  aforesaid,  much  innocent  blood 
of  the  free  people  of  this  nation  hath  been  spilt, 
many  families  have  been  undone,  the  public  trea- 
sure wasted  and  exhausted,  trade  obstructed  and 
miserably  decayed,  vast  expenses  and  damages  to 
the  nation  incurred,  and  many  parts  of  this  land 
spoiled,  some  of  them  even  to  desolation  }  and  for 
fiirther  prosecution  of  his  said  evil  designs,  he, 
the  said  Charles.  Stuart,  doth  still  continue  Ii is 
commissions  to  the  said  prince  his  son,  and  other 
rebels  and  revolters,  both  English  and  foreigners. 
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and  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  to  the  Irish  re- 
bels and  revolters  associated  with  him  ;  from  whom 
farther  invasions  upon  tliis  land  are  threatenedi 
upon  the  procuremmt;  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
said  Charles  Stuart.  All  which  wicked  designs, 
works,  and  evil  practices,  of  him,  the  said  Charles 
Stuart,  have  beeUt  and  are  carried  on,  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  upholding  of  a  personal  interest  of 
will,  power,  and  pretended  prerogative  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  against  the  pnblic  interest, 
common  right,  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  of 
the  people  of  this  nation,  by  and  from  whom 
be  was  intrusted  as  aforesaid.  By  all  which, 
"  it  appeareth  that  the  said  Charles  Stuart  hath 
been,  and  is,  the  occasioner,  author,  and  conti- 
nuer  of  tbe  said  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody  wars ; 
and  therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders, 
rapines,  burnings,  spoils,  desolations,  damages, 
and  mischiefs  to  this  nation,  acted  and  committ- 
OrdinaDce  ed  iu  the  Said  wars,  or  occasioned  thereby.'*  This 
&L  ^  'charge  was  voted  by  the  commons,  andaprovi^ 
sion  was  made  against  the  king's  refusing  to  plead, 
while  a  vote  was  passed  adjudging  and  declaring 
it  to  be  treason  in  time  to  come  to  levy  war  against 
the  parliament.  When,  however,  the  ordinances 
were  sent  up  to  the  lords,  they  declared  themselves 
unsatisfied  regarding  the  collective  power  of  the 
nation  to  bring  the  king  to  trial,  and,  to  avoid  a 
disagreement,  adjourned  for  ten  days.  But  the 
commons  having  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect 
their  journals,  discovered  that  tliere  were  votes 
recorded,  which  they  had  concealed,  against  the 
ordinances,  and,  therefore,  they  (in  which  they  only 
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faUowed  out  an  inthnatioii  that  they  had  sent  up 
before  the  civil  wars,  and  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Denzil  HolHs  himself,)  determined  to  act  without 
that  body  as  sitting  in  parliament  for  their  own 
behoof  only,  ^ile  themselves  represented  the  com- 
munity at  lai^e.    In  conformity  to  this  purpose 
they  passed  the  three  fcdlowing  resolutions :  ^*  First, 
that  the  peof^  are,  under  God,  the  cm*gin  of  all 
just  power ;  secondly,  that  the  commons  of  England 
assembled  in  parliament,  have  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  this  nation  j  thirdly,  that  whatever  is  en- 
acted and  declared  for  law  by  the  commons  of 
parliament,  hath  the  force  of  law,  and  all  the  pec^le 
of  the  nation  are  included  thereby,  although  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  the  peers  may  not  be 
had  thereto."    These  were  passed  without  a  nega- 
tive vmce,  and  an  ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles 
Stuart  by  a  high  court  of  justice,  specially  consti- 
tuted, was  consented  to  and  ordained  to  be  en- 
grossed on  the  succeeding  day.    The  commons 
thenceforth  styled  themselves  the  parliament.    A 
new  seal  was  Kkewise  ordered,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  these  words, 
<<  The  great  seal  of  England;"  and  on  the  other 
side  the  picture  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  with  the 
words,  •<  The  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God's  bles- 
sing, restored,  1648.''    The  inscription  was  im- 
puted to  Henry  Martin,  who  was  a  keen  common- 
wealth's man*. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  having  heard  of  the  Scottish 

Commii- 
stonen  pro- 
test aiadnst 
«  (M  ParL  Hist  toL  XTiii.  p.  488^  et  seq.    Cob.  vol.  iii.  p.  1262,  the  tVuO. 

€i  seq.    Rudi.  ypL  Tii  ch.  34.    WfaitdodLe^  p.  966,  efteq. 
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ordinance  for  the  trials  sent  to  the  commons  a  leU 
ter,  in  which  they  protested  against  it,  and  pressed 
for  that  unity  of  councils  and  actions  between  the 
two  kingdoms  which  had  been  so  studiously  pro- 
vided for  by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant; 
but  their  representations  were  disregarded. 
Commii.       There  were  in  all  a  hundred  and  fifty  commis- 

BIB1€TB  tor  * 

the  trial,    sioners  (some  of  the  lords  and  commons,  officers 
fL&s,&c.  of  the  army,  aldermen  of  London,  and  gentlemen 
from  the  counties,)  nominated  by  the  parliament 
for  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  twenty  were  to  form 
a  quorum ;  but  there  do  not  appear  to  have  sat 
above  eighty-one  of  the  number  appointed,  and 
never  above  seventy-one  at  one  time.     The  ab- 
sence of  the  rest  has  been  by  many  writers  ascrib- 
ed to  abhorrence  at  the  proceeding ;  but  if  we  may 
credit  others  who  had  better  opportunities  of  know- 
ing, and  whose  statements  are  corroborated  by  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  absentees,  they  were 
influenced    by    prudential    motives   only.      The 
measure  itself  formed  a  new  era  in  the  political 
world ;    and  the  present  government  could  not 
be  supposed  to  have  the  stability  of  an  old  esta- 
blished one.     On  any  fresh  revolution  the  grand 
actors  in  this  event  were  the  most  likely  to  be  se- 
lected for  victims ;  and  as  there  was  no  compulsion 
used,  and  no  loss  of  favour  threatened  to  those 
who  absented  themselves,  many  perceived  that, 
while  by  absence  they  should  not  incur  the  dan- 
ger of  the  act,  they  might  derive  (as  they  did) 
all  the  advantages  of  the  measure.    Lord  Fairfax 
himself,  who  had  very  lately  declared  his  desire  of 
bringing  the  king  to  justice,  sat  once  as  a  commis* 
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sioner  in  that  court  to  prepare  matters  for  the 
trial,  and  assented  to  what  was  done,  whence  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  fully  sanctioned  the 
institution  of  that  judicature,  and  its  authority  over 
the  individual  whom  it  was  specially  appointed  to 
try  *  J  but,  after  this,  he  sat  no  more,  and  therefore 
has  been  ranked  amongst  the  chief  of  those  who 
would  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings, — ^though  he 
did  not  scruple  to  continue  in  his  office,  and  ac*« 
knowledge  the  new  government. 

The  inconsistent  conduct  of  Fairfax  on  that 
occasion  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
his  lady.  He  had  been  himself  attached  to  the 
independent  principles ;  but  she  having  been 
gained  over  by  some  presbyterian  divines,  exclud- 
ed the  independent  clergy  from  his  presence,  and 
unceasingly  laboured  to  convert  him  to  her  princi- 
ples. It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  other 
motives  swayed  both  him  and  his  consort.  Though 
not  an  English  peer,  he  was  noW|  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  a  Scottish  one  j  and  most  likely  was  at- 
tached to  the  title  which  he  inherited.  The  par- 
liament had  determined  to  make  his  father  an  earl, 
both  to  reward  his  own  services,  and,  through  him, 
those  of  his  son ;  and  had  the  ordinance  which 
was  voted  been  established,  the  general  would  now 
have  held  that  rank ;  but  as  the  measures  of  the 
commons  were  now  destructive  of  the  upper  house^ 
his  ambition  had  received,  in  that  particular,  a  fatal 
blow.     He  still  held  the  chief  command  in  the 

*  Howell's  State  Papers>  vol.  iy.  p.  1054.    This  fact  has  been  un-< 
accountably  overlooked. 
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army ;  yet  the  character  of  Cromwell  with  the 
parliament,  the  armyj  and  the  nation  at  large,  sur- 
passed his  own  $  and,  in  the  council  of  officers,  he 
found  his  influence  sobordinate  to  that  of  Crom- 
weli  and  Ireton.  He  had*  besides  all  this,  the 
same  prudential  motives  as  the  others :  still  he  had 
the  candour  at  the  restoration  to  acknowledge, 
that  if  any  man  ought  to  suffer  for  the  death  of 
Piarles^  it  should  be  himself,  as  he  might  have 
prevented  it  had  he  chosen.*  It  has  been  said 
that  those  who  acted  as  commissioners  in  this 
high  court  of  justice,  were  almost  entirely  men  of 
mean  extraction  f }  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
spect the  list  to  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary :  there 

*  Ludlow,  ToL  liL  p.  10.  Hutdunson'i  Mem.  vol.  iL  p.  101-2. 
15i,  et  seq.  This  lady  informs  us  that  Ingolby^  who  afterwarda  pre- 
tended  that  Cromwell  and  other  officers,  hating  put  a  pen  hito  hia 
handby  fiorce,  madeitaerawlthesignatiixey  was  the  most  ibrwazd  in 
urging  on  the  taaL  With  ngud  to  Fairfiu:,  ahe  has  this  just  state- 
ment ;  ''  Then  also  a  declaration  to  the  same  purpose  was  presented 
to  the  house,  fitmi  the  Lord  General  Fairfax  and  his  ooondl  of  offi- 
oei%  and  strange  it  fa,  how  men  that  could  afterwards  pretend  such 
reluctancy  and  abhorrence  of  those  things  that  were  done,  should  for- 
get they  were  the  e&ctiTe  answer  of  their  petition."' 

The  motives  which  influenced  Lord  Willoiqjhby  of  Parham,  may 
hare  affected  Fairfax  at  the  king's  trial  Lord  Willoughby,  a  man  of 
talent,  courage,  &c  acted  as  Lientensnt-General  to  £sBex,  and  was 
voted  to  be  an  earl,  but  '^  having  taken  a  disgust  at  the  parliament's 
declining  of  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  and  being  jealous  that 
monardiy,  and  consequently  degrees  and  titles  of  honour,  weve  in  dan- 
ger to  be  wholly  abolished,  he  was  fbrwaxd,''  &e*    Mliitelocke,  p.  324. 

t  The  scurrility  of  the  scum  of  the  royalist  party  is  truly  ridicu- 
lous. They  pretend  that  all  were  low :  one  or  two  of  them  were 
cobblexs;  some,  too,  adulterers;  others  atheistical,  &c  &c.  But 
Sanderson  has  the  highest  flight  of  all.  '^  If  it  were  necessary  to  prove 
it,"  says  he,  ''  it  was  reported  for  truth,  there  was  one  man,  and  no 
man^  or  rather  of  double  sex,  an  hermaphrodite."  P.  1121.  Perin- 
chief,  p.  81,  et  seq. 
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were  three  lords,  five  baronets,  five  knights,  and 
the  remainder,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were 
members  of  old  and  highly  respectable  families. 
The  president,  John  Bradshaw,  seijeant  at  law,ciwicia 
was  of  a  very  ancient  family,  though  his  fortune  ihaw. 
was  chiefly  of  his  own  acquiring,  by  talent  and 
industry  in  his  profession.  Even  the  most  liberal 
of  his  enemies  allow  the  depth  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  extent  of  his  legal  practice*  Amongst  his 
'  own  party,  his  character,  not  only  for  professional 
ability,  but  for  general  information,  unimpeacha-- 
ble  integrity,  and  dauntless  resolution,  was  remark- 
ably high.  The  parliament  had  appointed  coun- 
sel to  plead  for  the  people  of  England ;  and  John 
Cooke  was  nominated  for  the  occasion,  solicitor-ge- 
neral ;  and  Dn  Dorislaus,  originally  a  native  of 
Holland,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Aske,  his  assis- 
tants. As  the  character  of  Cooke  has  been  grosslyouuMter 
misrepresented,  he  having  been  pronounced  not**^^*^***" 
even  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  unlettered,  it  may 
be  necessary  here  to  present  an  account  of  him. 
Cooke  had,  in  his  younger  years,  seen  the  best  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  had  ac- 
quired such  a  reputation,  that  the  clergy  there 
conceived  it  worth  their  while  to  use  their  endea- 
vours to  bring  him  over  to  their  interest.  He  af- 
terwards spent  some  months  in  the  house  of  G.  Deo- 
dati,  the  learned  friend  of  Milton ;  and  having,  on 
his  return  to  England,  been  called  to  the  bar,  soon 
acquired  a  considerable  practice  in  the  profes- 
sion ♦. 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  p,  69,  70. 
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In  the  meantime,  petitions  were  presented  from 
various  quarters,  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of 
justice.      As,  however,  neither  Charles  himself, 
nor  his  immediate  followers,  conceived  it  possible 
that  he  could  be  brought  to  trial,  he  gave  himself 
no  concern  about  the  proceedings  ;  and  declared 
that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  seeing  peace 
established  in  England  within  six  months ;  for  that 
in  case  the  parliament  should  not  restore  him,  or 
Ireland  vindicate  his  rights,  Denmark  and  other 
foreign  states  would.    It  was  only  afler  he  was 
brought  into  Westminster  Hall,  that  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  delusion  which  had  been,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  cause  of  the  wilfulness  that  had  all 
along  scorned  concession,  and  caused  so  many  dis- 
asters to  a  people  whose  laws  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  administer. 
Slate  pre-       Duriug  Charles*s  residence  at  Windsor,  he  lived 
Charles  at  in  all  the  state  of  a  monarch :  his  usual  diet  was 
"  kept  up  ;*'  "  Sir  Fulke  Grevile  being  cup-bearer, 
gave  it  upon  his  knee  ;  Mr.  Mildmay  was  carver ; 
Captain  Preston  sometimes  sewer,  and  kept  the 
robes;    Mr.  Anstey,  gentleman  usher;    Captain 
Burroughs,  Mr.  Firebrass,  Mr.  Musehamp,  had 
their  places ;  Captain  Brimer  was  cook ;  Mr.  Ba- 
bington,  barber ;  Mr.  Reading,  page  of  the  Back 
Stairs ;  and  some  others  also  waited.     The  king's 
dishes  were  brought  up  covered,  and  all  things 
performed  with  satisfaction  in  that  point.''     He 
was  now  brought  to  St.  James's,  preparatory  to  his 
trial,  and  at  first  dined  publicly  in  the  presence 


Windtor. 
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chamber,  and  at  meals,  was  served  after  the  usual 
state,  the  carver,  cup-bearer,  and  gentleman-usher, 
attending  and  doing  their  offices  respectively }  his 
cup  was  given  upon  the  knee,  as  were  his  covered 
dishes ;  the  say  was  given,  and  other  accustomed 
ceremonies  of  state  observed,  notwithstanding  this 
his  dolorous  condition;  and  the  king  was 
well  pleased  with  the  observance  afforded  him. 
But  then  the  case  was  altered  j  for  the  officers  of 
tbe  army  being  predominant,  gave  order  at  a  court 
of  war,  that  thenceforth  all  state  ceremony  or  ac- 
customed respect  to  his  majesty  should  be  forbom, 
and  his  menial  servants,  though  few  in  number, 
be  lessened*  And  accordingly  the  king^s  meat 
was  brought  up  by  soldiers,  the  dishes  uncovered, 
no  say,  no  cup  upon  the  knee,  nor  other  accus- 
tomed court*state  was  then  observed ;  which  was 
an  uncouth  sight  unto  the  king,  saying,  that  the 
respect  and  honour  denied  him,  no  sovereign  prince 
ever  wanted ;  nor  yet  subjects  of  high  degree, 
according  to  ancient  practice ;  farther  expressing. 
Is  there  any  thing  more  contemptible  than  a  des- 
pised prince  ?  But  seeing  it  was  come  to  such  a 
pass,  the  best  expedient  he  had  to  reconcile  it, 
was  to  contract  his  diet  to  a  few  wishes  out  of  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  to  eat  in  private*.'* 

*  Herbert's  Mem.  p.  101»  et  seq.  Clar.  toL  ▼.  p.  851-3.  White- 
locfce,  p.  363^  et.  seq*  But  he  must  be  wrong  as  to  the  time  when 
ceremony  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  from  Charles.  He  makes  it 
on  the  27th  December^  while  the  long  was  at  Windsor ;  but  Herbert, 
Uioog^  he  would  have  the  king  to  be  longer  at  St  Jameses  than  he 
was,  (such  mistakes  are  not  wonderful^)  could  not  be  wrong  as  to  the 
ceremony  having  been  used  at  the  latter  place. 

VOJL.  IV.  O 
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c£ri«  be  ^  *^^  '^^  *^*^  ^*  January  164«.9,  Charles  was 
giat  2oih  brought  before  the  high  court  of  justice  for  trial. 
WM.'    He  weot  into  the  inside  of  the  bar  covered,  and 

We  have  been  the  fuller  in  our  quotations^  to  shew  the  mistate* 
ments  generally  made  on  this  subject  Warwick^  when  compared  with 
Herbert,— ^who  he  enroneously  aayt  was  appointed  to  tlie  king,  for 
Charles  himself  gave  a  oortificate  to  the  contrary,  (Herbert  is  ever 
loud  m  Charles's  praise,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  baronet,)— will 
be  found  to  misrepresent  strangely.  Perinchief  says  that  Charles, 
who  used  to  have  his  beaifd,  which  he  wore  long,  neatly  picked,  ne- 
glected it  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but  he  had  his  barber,  and  wu 
too  fond  of  state  to  allow  that;  yet  this  is  represented  in  glow- 
ing colours  by  other  historians,  who,  to  depict  a  heart  surcharged 
with  woe,  and  estranged  from  the  world ;  (though  he  was  at  the  tune 
intent  oo  only  plunging  the  nations  again  in  blood ;)  have  dwelt  xxj^n 
the  circumstance  without  even  warning  their  readers  that  the  beard 
whic^i  they  say  he  allowed  to  grow,  was  worn  long.  His  stifif^  cold, 
formal  manner,  and  fondness  for  state,  whieh  were  unaccompanied  with 
the  mijestic  c^ace  of  a  Lewis  XIV.  tp  set  them  off,  raised  up  against 
him  many  enemies*  It  is  said  that  the  younger  Vane,  having,  at 
an  early  period,  gone  accidentally,  into  a  chamber  of  state,  which 
those  only  of  a  certain  rank  were  permitted  to  enter,  no  sooner  hesrd 
the  approach  of  the  king's  foot,  than  he  hid  himself  behind  the  cur- 
tains, but  Charles  having  observed  something  bulge  out,  poked  him 
out  with  his  sta^  and  immediately  struck  him.  He  turned  away  so 
alHTuptly  too,  fh)m  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  act  of  presenting  a 
petition  on  his  knees,  that  his  horse  trampled  on  Sir  Thomas's  foot 
Carte's  Ormonde,  vol.  L  p.  356,  357. 

We  may  now  put  to  the  proof  the  verses  which  Burnet  alleges 
were  written  by  Charles  in  Cairisbrooke  CasUe.  The  SOlii  and  «lst 
staiizaa  run  thus : 

20.    '*  My  lifb  they  prize  at  such  a  deader  rate. 
That  in  my  absence  they  draw  bills  of  hate. 
To  prove  the  king  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

SI.        FdoDS  obtain  more  privilege  than  I, 

They  ate  aiOowed  to  answer  ere  tfiey  die, 
'Us  death  for  me  to  ask  die  reason  why.** 

N,  B.  The  bills  alluded  to  in  the  first  stanza  were  drawn  after  his 
vrival  at  Windsor.    The  second  stanza  relates  to  an  event,  which 
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the  judges,  who  would  otherwise  have  lifted  their 
hats,  also  retained  theirs.    He  sternly  looked  both 
on  the  court  and  the  audience,  but  paid  not  the 
slightest  respect  to  the  tribunal.    The  president 
having  commanded  silence  to  be  proclaimed,  ad- 
dressed the  prisoner,  stating,  that  the  commons  of 
England  assembled  in  parliament,  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  mischiefs  and  calamities  that  had 
been  brought  on  the  nation,  and  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  shed— whereof  he  was  accused  as 
the  principal  author — ^had  resolved  to  make  inqui- 
sition for  this  blood ;  and,  according  to  the  debt 
they  owed  to  God,  to  justice,  to  the  kingdom,  and 
to  themselves,  and  in  conformity  to  that  funda- 
mental power  which  belonged  to  them,  and  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  people— mother  means 
failing  through  his  default — ^had  determined  to 
bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, constituted  the  present  court  of  justice  be- 
fore which  he  was  now  summoned,  and  where  he 
would  hear  the  charge  on  which  the  court  would 
proceed.    Mr.  Cooke,  as  solicitor  for  the  people  of 
England,  stood  up  to  read  the  impeachment,  when 
Charles,  gently  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  with 
his  staft;  commanded  him  to  forbear.    Even  then 
he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  court  durst  not 
proceed  to  sentence ;  but  a  trivial  incident  was  re- 

cven  Clarendon  assnires  us  he  never  conceived  to  be  possible^  till  he  wai 
actually  brought  into  Westminater-Hall.  When  verBeg  were  foiged, 
something  decent  in  point  of  talent^  genius  is  out  of  the  questaon, 
011(^1  to  have  been  framed ;  but  these  wee,  taken  altogether^  the 
most  sorry  jingle.    Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltons^  p.  381-3. 
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garded  by  his  followers  as  an  unfavourable  omeh  ; 
and,  from  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  bis  own 
mind,  appears  to  have  first  opened  his  eyes  to  a 
truth  which  all  other  circumstances  had  failed  to 
convince  him  of* : — ^The  silver  head  of  his  staff 
fell  off  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  touching  Cooke's 
shoulder^  and  one  of  bis  attendants  having  stooped 
to  llfl  it  up,  it  rolled  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  stoop  for  it  himself.  The  pre- 
sident, in  opposition  to  the  king's  command,  ordered 
the  counsel  to  proceed ;  and  the  charge  was  read. 
While  Cooke  read  the  charge,  Charles  was  observ- 
ed to  smile,  and  the  circumstance  was,  according 
to  the  difference  of  feeling  in  the  spectators,  ascrib- 
ed to  different  motives.    His  friends,  probably  with 
the  greatest  truth,  conceived  that  it  indicated  a 
contempt  of  the  power  assumed  over  him  :  his  ad- 
versaries imputed  it  to  the  satisfaction  that  he  felt 
at  the  recital  of  the  blood  shed  by  him  for  the  re- 
e^tablishmentof  his  own  usurped  power;  and  they 

•  Herbert,  p.  1 15.  Warwick,  p.  339,  340.  This  omen  most  have 
overcome  a  fayoarable  one  at  Oxford.  Charles  had  always  *'  a  large 
cake  of  wax"  set  in  a  silyer  bason  to  bum  all  the  night.  It  went  out, 
and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  slept  in  the  chamber  as  his  attendant, 
observed,  that  it  had  gone  out,  but  durst  not,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
)iis  majesty,  rise  to  relight  it.  He  then  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  observed  the  lamp  burning  bright,  and  in  his  astonishment  he 
mentioned  the  chrcumstance  to  Charles,  who  told  him  he  had  remark- 
ed it  himself,  and  considered  it  as  a  prognostic  of  God's  power  and 
mercy  towards  him  or  his ;  that  although  he  was  at  that  time  so 
eclipsed,  yet  either  he  or  they  might  shine  out  bright  again.  Perin- 
chief,  p.  Hi.  Lloyd,  p.  175.  We  have  also  referred  to  it  in  Herbert, 
who,  however,  merely  mentions  it  as  having  learned  it  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  he,  in  the  epistolary  style,  writes  his  Memoirs.  See  an 
instance  of  Carte*s  own  ridiculous  superstition,  in  his  Life  of  Ormonde, 
vol-  ii.  p.  54,  55, 
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thought  that  the  same  feeling  w£ts  farther  testified 
by  his  general  conduct,  as  he  neither  evinced  re- 
morse nor  pity  for  the  calamities  which  he  had 
brought  on  his  country. 

Instead  of  answering  to  the  chargei  Charles  de« 
manded  by  what  authority  he  was  brought  thither; 
stating,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  had  nearly  con« 
eluded  it  when  he  was  carried  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight :  «  Now,'*  says  he,  "  I  would  know  by  what 
authority,  I  mean  lawful ;  there  are  many  unlawful 
authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and  robbers  by  the 
high  ways ;  but  I  would  know  by  what  authority 
I  was  brought  from  thence,  and  carried  from  place 
to  place,  and  I  know  not  what ;  and  when  I  know 
by  what  lawful  authority,  I  shall  answer.  Remem« 
ber  I  am  your  king,  your  lawful  king,  and  what  sins 
you  bring  on  your  heads  and  the  judgment  of  God 
on  this  land ;  think  well  upon  it,  I  say,  think  well 
upon  it,  before  you  go  farther  from  one  sin  to  a 
greater :  Therefore,  let  me  know  by  what  lawful 
authority  I  am  seated  here,  and  I  shall  not  be  un- 
willing to  answer.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  not 
betray  my  trust ;  I  have  a  trust  committed  to  me 
by  God,  by  old  and  lawful  descent,  I  wiU  not  be- 
tray to  answer  to  a  new  aiid  unlawful  authority : 
Therefore,  resolve  me  that,  and  you  shall  hear 
more  of  me.'*  The  president  told  him,  that  if  he 
had  attended  to  what  was  hinted  when  he  entered 
into  court,  he  would  have  known  the  authority : 
That  it  was  an  authority  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  England,  of  which  he  was  elected  king.  Charles 
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denied  that  be  had  been  elected,  declaring  that 
the  kingdom  of  England  bad  been  hereditary  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  that  he  stood  more 
upon  the  liberty  of  his  people  than  any  that  came 
there  to  be  his  pretended  judges.  After  some  more 
conversation,  in  which  he  persisted  in  denying 
any  authority  over  him,  he  was  conducted  from 
the  court. 

As  he  was  brought  to  court  on  the  next  oc- 
casion, some  of  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble  cried 
out,  "  justice,  justice,  execution ;"  and  they  re- 
peated the  brutality  on  his  return  from  it  "  Here," 
says  Whitelocke,  with  generous  indignation,  <<  we 
may  take  notice  of  the  abject  baseness  of  some 
vulgar  spirits,  who  seeing  their  king  in  that  con- 
dition, endeavoured,  in  their  small  capacity,  fur- 
ther to  promote  his  misery,  that  they  might  a  little 
curry  favour,  and  pick  thanks  of  their  then  supe- 
riors. Some  of  the  very  same  persons  were  after- 
wards as  clamorous  for  justice  against  those  that 
were  the  king's  judges."  One  of  the  soldiers, 
however,  stepping  out  of  his  ranks,  said,  **  God 
bless  you.  Sir."  The  king  thanked  him,  but  the 
soldier's  oflScer  struck  him  with  his  cane,  upon 
which  his  majesty  remarked,  that  the  punishment 
exceeded  the  offence.  The  officer  (Col.  Axtell)  suf- 
fered capitally  afterwards  upon  this  charge  amongst 
others ;  and  though  all  this  matter,  greatly  exagge- 
rated indeed,  was  fully  brought  before  the  court  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides  after  the  restoration,  some 
of  the  royalist  writers,  who  published  subsequently 
to  that  event,  have  not  scrupled  to  say  that  the  sol- 
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dier  was  killed  on  the  spot  Regarding  the  cry  for 
justice,  Charles,  after  his  return  hornet  having 
asked  Herbert  whether  he  heard  it,  who  answer' 
ed  that  he  did,  and  «*  marvelled  thereat,'* — said, 
'<  so  did  not  I,  for  I  am  well  assured  that  the  sol- 
diers bear  no  malice  to  me.  The  cry  was  no  doubt 
given  by  their  ofBcers,  for  whom  the  soldiers  would 
do  the  like  were  there  occasion."  But  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  soldiery,  and  all  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness, Charles  was,  even  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Herbert,  treated  at  all  other  times  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  compatible  with  his  situa- 
tion ♦. 

^  As  Herbert  is  an  authority  beyond  all  question^  I  baye  strictly 
followed  hiiEL    Clarendon  and  Warwick  say^  that  one  <tf  the  soldiers 
spit  in  the  king's  face ;  but  such  a  piece  of  Vitality  never  could  escape 
Herbert,  and  they,  as  they  were  not  even  in  the  kingdom,  ought  to 
haye  deriyed  their  information  from  him,  particularly  as  it  is  confirm- 
ed by  others,  as  by  Whitelocke.    See,  too,  the  sort  cf  eyidenoe  on  this 
head  in  the  trials  of  the  r^ddes.  Howell,  yoL  y.  p.  1151, 1915.  But 
their  account  could  not  of  course  satisfy  Mr.  Hume,  whom  even  any 
royalist  of  that  age  could  scarcely  outstrip.    The  theatrical  remark 
attributed  to  Charles— poor  souls,  for  a  little  money  they  would  do 
as  much  for  their  commanders, — ^though  to  be  found  in  Rushworth, 
was  evidently  copied  from  Perinchief,  and  others  of  his  stamp; 
since  the  very  individual  to  whom  Charles  made  the  remark,  reports 
it  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  sanctified  light  in  which,  to 
make  it  accord  with  the  Eikon,  it  has  been  represented.  But  Hume 
proceeds  thus—''  Some  of  them  were  permitted  to  go  the  utmost 
lengths  of  brutal  insolence,  and  to  spit  in  his  face  as  he  was  conduct- 
ed along  the  passage  to  the  court.    To  excite  a  sentiment  of  piety 
was  the  only  effect  which  this  inhuman  insult  was  able  to  produce 
upon  him."    He  quotes  no  authority,  yet  he  had  one ;  but  such  a  one 
as  he  was  ashamed  to  refer  to.    The  reader  shaU  have  it  in  the  origi- 
nal.   "  At  his  departure,  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  insolence  and  in« 
dignities  that  a  phanatick  and  base  rabble,  instigated  by  Peters  and 
other  instructors  of  vlllany,  could  invent  and  commit ;  and  he  suffer* 
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Several  times  was  he  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nal, aiding  that  there  was  no  power  on  earth  that 
had  jurisdiction  over  him,  who  was  answerable  to 
God  only  for  his  actions ;  that,  even  supposing  the 

ed  many  things  so  conformable  to  Christ  his  king,  as  did  alleviate  the 
sense  of  them  in  him,  and  also  instmct  him  to  a  correspondii^  pa- 
tience and  charity.  When  the  barbaroas  soldiers  cried  out  at  his  de- 
partorp,  justice,  juatice^^secutum,  executum — as  those  deceived  Jews 
did  once  to  their  King,  crucify  Mm,  crucify  him;  this  prince  in  imi- 
tation of  that  most  holy  King,  pitied  their  blind  fury,  and  said,  poor 
souls!  for  a  ^eoe  of  money  they  would  do  as  much  for  their  commanders. 
As  he  passed  along,  some  in  defiance  spit  upon  his  garments,  and  one  or 
two,  (as  it  was  reported  by  an  officer  of  theirs,  who  was  one  of  their 
court,  and  praises  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  soldiers'  gallantry,  while 
others  were  stupified  with  their  prodigious  baseness,)  polluted  his 

majestic  countenance  with  their  unclean  spittle." ^The  reader  will 

remark  how  this  hangs  together ;  the  whole  rests  upon  the  pretended 
report  of  a  nameless  officer  who  applauded  it,  and  yet  this  writer,  who 
knew  it  only  from  the  nameless  officer/— an  officer,  too,  that  applaud- 
ed the  deed,-— can  notwiihstandii^  tell  us  how  all  the  others  felt ;  but 
the  conehiaion  of  the  sentence  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all—''  the 
good  long,  reflecting  on  his  great  example  and  master,  wiped  it  off, 
saying,  ''  my  Saviour  suffered  far  more  than  this  for  me." — ^Did  the 
author  derive  aU  this  from  the  nameless  officer?  He  does  not  even 
pretend  it,  and  yet  he  sets  out  wjth  telling  us,  that  he  got  all  his  in- 
formation on  the  subject  from  that  nameless  individuaL  "  Into  his 
very  face  they  blowed  their  stinking  tobacco,  which  they  knew  was 
very  distasteftil  to  him ;  and  in  the  way  where  he  was  to  go,  just  at 
his  feet,  they  flung  down  pieces  of  their  nasty  pipes,— such  as  pulled 
off  their  hats,  or  bowed  to  him,  they  beat  with  ihdr  fists  and  wea- 
pons, a^td  knocked  down  one,  but  fir  crying,  God  be  merciful  unto  hinu'' 
Life  by  Perinchirf,  prefixed  to  king  Charles's  works,  p.  S8.  It  is 
curious  that  this  passage  vras  marked  by  Mr.  Hume  himself,  opposite 
the  words,  poor  souls  for  a  piece  of  money,  &c  See  Milton*s  prose 
works  regarding  the  story  about  the  soldier  being  killed,  &c  Def.  Sec. 
pro  Pop.  Ang^  voL  v.  p.  344. 

Perhaps  I  ought  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  evidence  in  ge» 
neral  which  was  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  The  Restorm- 
tion  was  the  hour  of  signal  triumph  to  the  reigning  party,  who  re- 
turned with  intoiated  passions ;  and  as  every  imposture  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  even  by  divines,  to  render  the  commonwealth-party  odious. 
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two  houses  of  parliatnent  had  authority  over  him, 
which  he  denied,  yet  that  the  house  of  lords,  which 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  legislature,  had 

10  now,  every  stigma  was  ^oonnged,  not  only  in  trinmph  orer  fallen 
enemies,  bat  to  prerent  their  rising  again ;— ineligion,  and  utter  in« 
decency,  as  well  as  profligacy  of  manners,  as  the  rererse  of  theirs,  be- 
came fashionable.  Btlt  to  make  the  death  of  Charles  appear  to  be 
the  act  of  a  few,  the  eollected  tonent  of  abnse  was  directed  against 
those  who  were  arraigned  as  regicide8>  and  men  who  had  been  the 
most  impudently  violent  against  the  unf<Hrtanate  Charles,  were  now 
the  most  forward,  both  to  save  their  own  lives  and  carry  farour,  (for 
the  road  of  preferment  was  chiefly  open  to  those  who  coold  blicken 
the  late  rolii^  V^^  miost,)  to  act  as  the  principal  witnesses  against 
tfadr  former  associates.  The  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  after 
a  long  dose  confinement,  suddenly  brought  into  court,  marked,  too, 
ion  destruction,  without  the  assistance  of  ftiends  or  counseL  Coun- 
ter evidence  they  could  not  adduce,  without  involving  their  witnesses 
in  nearly  their  own  danger;  and  none  of  them,  except  Peters,  who 
adduced  one  to  speak  to  a  simple  fact,  and  he  was  not  swcnn,  at- 
tempted it.  But  of  what  use  would  exculpatory  evidence  have  been, 
when  AxteU  was  addressed  thus  by  the  Chief-baron :  "  Mr.  Axtell, 
you  know  the  strength  of  one  a&mative  witness,  '  I  saw  such  a 
man,  and  heard  such  a  man  say,  &c.'  is  more  than  if  twenty  should 
witness  tbey  stood  by,  but  did  not  see  him,  nor  hear  him  speak." 
Howell's  Stete  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  1166 — ^That  the  witnesses  peijuied 
themselves,  is  quite  evident  from  a  comparison  of  their  testimony 
with  the  accounts  of  Herbert,  Berkeley,  and  others,  who,  as  keen 
royalists,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  truth.  But, 
indeed,  the  temper  of  the  witnesses  may  be  seen  in  their  testimony ; 
yet  their  conduct  was  at  least  equalled  by  the  indecency  of  the  court. 
By  the  way,  ihe  reader  may  perhaps  not  know  that  Algernon  Sidney 
sat  as  one  of  the  commissbners  in  the  high  court  of  justice. 

Herbert,  p.  113-14.  Whitelocke,  p.  373-4.  Clar.  voL  v.  p.  2$5, 
says,  that  "  the  mob  called  the  king,  tyrant,  murderer;  some  spit  in 
his  face,  which  his  migesty,  without  expressing  any  trouble,  wiped  off 
with  his  handkerchief."  There  is  here  none  of  the  pious  reflection. 
But  that  the  story,  though  repeated  by  Warwick,  p.  339,  and  Sander- 
son, p.  1132,  is  altogether  untrue,  no  one  who  consults  the  most  un- 
doubted authority— that  of  the  kin^s  own  attendant,  with  Whitelocke 
and  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  14126,  &c.— can  doubt. 
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not  concurred ;  and  that,  granting  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  the  authority,  yet  that  the  opi- 
nion of  every  man,  down  to  the  meanest  subject, 
ought  to  be  taken.  Bradshaw  interrupted  him  in 
these  discourses,  telling  him  that  the  authority  of 
the  court — ^which  had  proceeded  from  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives-— was  not  to  be 
disputed;  that  if  he  demurrred  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  the  plea  was  overruled,  for  that  they 
had  considered  of  their  jurisdiction  and  confirmed 
it.  The  court  was  twice  interrupted  by  Lady 
Pairfax :  when  some  asked  where  Lord  Fairfax  was, 
— ^he  had  sat  as  one  of  the  commissioners  prepara- 
tory to  the  trial, — she  exclaimed  that  "  he  had  too 
much  wit  to  be  there !"  a  remark  fully  verified  by 
the  event ;  and  when  Bradshaw  told  Charles  that 
he  was  brought  there  by  the  people  of  England,  she 
cried  out,  "  not  by  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  them ;" 
and  the  interruption  to  the  court  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  when  the  fe- 
male was  discovered  to  be  the  Lord  General's  wife. 
On  the  third  occasion,  when  Charles  waa  before 
the  court,  he  told  them  that  he  valued  not  the 
charge  a  rush, — that  it  was  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  England  that  he  stood  for ;  that,  as  a  king, 
he  ought  to  be  an  example  to  all  the  people  of 
England  to  uphold  justice;  and  he  would  never, 
by  owning  a  new  authority,  commit  a  breach  of 
that  justice  which  he  owed  to  God  and  his  peo- 
ple, to  maintain  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom.    Bradshaw  having  repeated- 
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]y  warned  him  that  the  default  to  plead  would  be 
recorded,  addressed  him  thus ;  ^*  Sir,  this  is  the 
third  time  that  you  have  publickly  disowned  the 
court,  and  put  an  affront  upon  it :  how  far  you 
have  preserved  the  privileges  ofthepeople,  your 
actions  have  spoken  it ;  but  truly,  Sir,  men's  in- 
tentions ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions ;  you 
have  written  your  meaning  in  bloody  characters 
throughout  the  kingdom."  Ludlow  tells  us,  though 
the  fact  is  not  recorded  elsewhere  in  any  account 
of  the  trial,  that,  to  Charles's  repeated  assertions 
that  be  was  responsible  only  to  God,  Bradshaw 
answered  that,  '<  seeing  God  had  by  his  providence 
overruled  that  plea,  the  court  was  determined  to 
do  so  Itkevrise."  At  the  two  next  meetings,  witness- 
es were  called  to  prove  that  he  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  people  of  England  in  various  places ; 
but  the  deposition  of  most  consequence  was  that 
of  Henry  Gooche  of  Gray's  Inn,  who  said  that, 
<*  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last,  having  access 
to  hold  discourse  with  the  king  at  Newport,  he 
told  him  that,  since  his  majesty  had  justified  the 
parliament's  taking  up  arms,  by  consenting  to  the 
preface  of  the  bill,  he  did  not  question  but  most  of 
the  presbyterian  party,  both  soldiers  and  others, 
would  stick  close  to  him.  To  which  the  king 
answered,  that  he  would  have^  all  his  old  friends 
know,  that  though  for  the  present  he  was  content- 
ed to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  call  their  own 
war  what  they  pleased,  yet  that  he  did  neither  then, 
nor  ever  should  decline  the  justice  of  his  own  cause. 
Moreover,  upon  the  deponent  saying  that  the  bu- 
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siness  was  much  retarded  through  want  of  comtnis^ 
sions,  the  king  made  answer,  that  being  upon  a 
treaty,  he  would  not  dishonour  himself,  but  that  if 
the  deponent  would  go  over  to  the  prince  his  son, 
(who  had  full  authority  from  him,)  he  or  any  from 
him,  should  receive  whatever  should  be  desired." 
This  evidence,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  might  not,  at 
such  a  juncture,  have  been  entitled  to  credit ;  but 
when  we  collate  it  with  the  private  letters  which 
Charles  was  writing  at  the  very  moment,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  and  it  is  just  an  additional 
proof  of  that  unfortunate  want  of  faith  in  this 
prince,  which  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  to 
bind  him  to  any  law  or  condition. 

When  the  trial  was  nearly  brought  to  a  close, 
Charles  desired  to  be  heard  before  the  lords  and 
commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  and  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought  that  he  meant  to  resign  the  crown 
in  favour  of  his  son.  Some  of  the  court  were  for 
granting  the  request,  but  others,  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  division,  proposed  to  adjourn,  which 
was  carried,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  the  court  re- 
turned with  an  answer,  that  the  king's  request 
Sentence  could  uot  bc  granted.  Sentence  of  death,  by 
tr^nn. '  severing  the  head  from  the  body,  was  then  pro- 
1648.9.  nounced.  On  giving  sentence,  Bradshaw  dilated 
on  the  king's  misgovemment,  stating,  that  by 
law,  which  was  superior  to  kings,  they  were  ac- 
countable  for  their  conduct,  and  instanced  the  case 
of  many  monarchs  who  had  been  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned by  their  subjects,  particularly  in  Charles's 
native  country,  where,  out  of  a  hundred  and 
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nine,  the  greater  part  bad  either  heen  dethroned, 
or  proceeded  against  for  misgovernment ;  and 
even  the  prisoner's  own  grandmother  removed, 
and  his  father,  while  an  infant,  crowned  in  her 
stead.  The  sentence  having  been  read  by  the 
clerk,  Charles  desired  to  be  heard ;  but,  as  the 
sentence  had  now  passed,  his  request  was  refu- 
sed*. 

Two  hours  after  his  sentence,  which  was  pro- 
nounced on  Saturday  the  Syth  of  January,  Charles 
was  conducted  to  St.  James's,  where  he  continued 
till  the  morning  of  Tuesday  thereafter,  on  which 
he  was  executed.  The  king  had  desired  the  as* 
sistance  of  Dr.  Juxton,  formerly  bishop  of  Lon- 
don,  in  his  meditations,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed t.  There  came  also  to  him  Messrs.  Calamy, 
Vines,  Carlyl,  DeU,  and  some  other  ministers,  (it 
may  be  remarked  that  these  were  hostile  to  the 
present  proceeding  against  him,)  **  who  presented 
their  duty,  and  their  humble  desires  to  pray  with 

*  Rush.  ToL  viL  p.  1396^  et  seq.  Wbitelocke,  p.  370.  Ludlow, 
▼oL  L  p.  876^  et  $eq,  Htttchiiuon^  vol.  ii.  p.  155.  Clarendon,  yoL  t. 
p.  969,  et  $eq.  Howell's  State  Trials,  voL  iy.  p.  994,  et  seq.  and  par- 
ticularly for  Gooch's  eridence,  p.  1090. 

't'  PeteiBy  who  is  so  much  reyiled,  was  employed  by  Charles  to  in- 
timate  his  desire  of  having  Juxton.  This  individual,  of  whom  we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  said  on  his  trial, 
in  answer  to  the  evidence  of  his  having  ridden  before  Charles  between 
HTindsor  and  St.  James's,  *^  like  bishop  almoner,"  that  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  ride  before  him,  that  Bishop  Juxton  might 
come  to  him.  What  is  extraordinary  is,  that  it  was  allowed  by  the 
court  that  Peters  had  been  employed  on  such  a  service,  but  three 
weeks  later.  Peters  had  been  very  anxious  to  preach  before  Charles 
while  he  waa  with  the  army,  but  the  king,  though  he  courted  him, 
denied  that. 
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him,  and  perform  other  offices  of  service,  if  he 
^ould  be  pleased  to  accept  of  them."  Charles  re- 
turned them  thanks  for  their  love  to  his  soul,  and 
hoped  that,  in  their  addresses  to  God,  they,  and 
all  his  other  good  subjects,  would  be  mindful  of 
him  i  but  told  them,  that  having  chosen  Dr.  Jux- 
ton,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  ability  to  admi- 
nister spiritual  comfort,  he  had  experienced  for 
many  years,  he  had  resolved  to  take  his  assist- 
ance only.  These  ministers  were  scarcely  gone, 
when  Mr.  John  Goodwin,  an  independent  clergy- 
man, presented  himself  on  the  same  account; 
Charles  thanked  him  also  for  the  tender  of  his  ser- 
vice, and  dismissed  him  with  the  like  friendly  ans* 
wer  ♦.    During  the  very  short  time  which  he  had 

*  Herbert^  P*  II7j  et  teq.  This  conduct  was  equally  becoming  in 
the  unfortunate  Charles  and  the  clergy^  yet  their  conduct  is  alleged 
by  Perinchief  to  have  proceeded  from  inhuman  motives.  Some  autl&o- 
ritiesy  supported  by  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Hacker,  say,  that 
Charles  was  carried  to  St.  James's  on  Sunday  morning;  but  Herbert 
could  scarcely  be  wrong. 

''  Every  night  during  this  interval,"  (from  the  sentence  tin  the 
execution,)  says  Hume,  ''  the  king  slept  sound  as  usual ;  though 
the  noise  of  the  workmen  employed  in  framing  the  scaffbld,  and  other 
preparations  for  his  execution,  continually  resounded  in  his  ears." 
As  Hume's  own  marks  are  still  in  the  copy  of  Herbert's  Mem.  belong- 
ing  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  now  on  my  table,  it  has  been 
well  observed  that  he  could  have  no  excuse  for  following  such  a 
writer  as  Clement  W^alker,  who  is  contradicted  by  every  other.  See 
Laing  and  Fox^s  Letter  to  him  in  Introduction  by  Lord  Holland 
to  Fox's  history.  But  Laing  might  have  gone  fkrther ;  for  Clement 
Walker  does  not  bear  Hume  out,  and  so  refutes  himself  as  to  leave 
no  apology  for  not  perceiving  the  groundlessness  of  the  statement. 
After  stating  the  ^ELCt  of  the  king's  having  been  disturbed  all  Saturday 
and  Sunday  night  by  the  strokes  of  the  workmen,  he  proceeds  thun, 
"  Tuesday,  80th  January,  ]648,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
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now  to  spend  on  earth,  he  employed  himself*  in  de- 
votion, and  in  taking  farewell  of  his  friends  and 
family.  His  nephew,  the  prince  Elector,  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the 
Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsay,  visited  him, 
and  received  his  commands.  Such  of  his  children 
as  were  in  England  were  admitted  to  him,  to  take 
a  last  farewell,  and  the  scene  was,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, an  affecting  one*  Charles  bestowed  upon 
them  many  good  advices,  particularly  as  to  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  their  eldest  brother  as  king. 
— ^The  prince,  who  was  in  Holland,  urged  the 
States  to  interpose  by  their  ambassador  to  save  his 
father's  life,  or,  at  least,  defer  the  execution ;  but 
their  interposition,  as  well  as  the  protest  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  who  argued  that  they  had 
a  right  and  interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  was  fruitless*. 

The  warrant  for  execution  was  signed  on  Mon« 
day  the  S9th,  and  the  place  assigned  for  the  awful 

kittg^s  death:    He  came  <m  fiot  from  St.  Jamest  to  Whitehall  that 
morning."    Hist  of  Independency^  2d  part,  p.  110. 

*  The  tUuj  tdd  by  Hume,  of  Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton, 
and  Lindflay,  having  offered  themselTes  for  execation  to  sare  Charles, 
rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Perinchief  and  Lloyde,  which,  if 
true,  it  nerer  could  have  done;  but  it  ia  clearly  a  fabrication.  In- 
deed, they  ooald  not  but  know  that  such  an  offer  would  have  been 
scouted  at  The  account  of  the  language  used  by  Charies  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  child's  reply,  as  detailed  by  Mr. 
Hume,  without  refering  to  an  authority,  is  taken  from  Lloyd,  p.  SIS, 
and  doubtless  also  a  fabrication.  Hume  wisely  abstains  from  men- 
tloning  such  an  authority.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  I  account 
Kennet's  Hiatory  no  authority  whatever,  because  it  is  only  valuable 
in  so  far  as  it  supported  by  rderences. 
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catastrophe  was  the  banqueting-bouse  at  Whitehall, 
which  was  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  opening 
a  window,  that  he  might  walk  out  to  a  scaffold 
erected  before  it  Serious  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained either  of  an  escape  or  a  rescue  ;  and  it 
is  Said  by  Clarendon,  that  great  care  was  taken  to 
change  the  guard  almost  daily.  After  sentence, 
Colonel  Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guards,  in- 
tended to  have  placed  two  musketeers  in  the  cham- 
ber; but  Dr.  Juxton  and  Mr.  Herbert  prevailed 
upon  him  to  alter  that  resolution,  and  allow  Charles 
the  privacy  which  his  rank  and  situation  required. 
Having  slept  about  four  hours  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  Charles  awoke  before  day,  and  called 
for  Herbert,  who  reposed  on  a  pallet  by  his 
side.  He  had  always  a  large  **  cake  of  wax,** 
which,  set  in  a  silver  bason,  burned  during  the 
whole  night,  and  as  by  it  he  perceived  that 
Herbert  was  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  desired 
to  know  his  dream.  The  other  repeated  it,  and 
Charles  having  declared  it  was  remarkable,  said, 
<<  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage-day;  I 
would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be ;  for,  before 
night,  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus/' 
He  then  appointed  the  clothes  he  would  wear, 
and  said,  ^'  Let  me  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  or- 
dinary, by  reason  the  season  is  so  sharp  as  proba- 
bly may  make  me  shake,  which  some  observers  will 
imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would  have  no 
such  imputation.  I  fear  not  death.  Death  is  not 
terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepared." 
Juxton  joined  them  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  as- 
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sisted  Charles  in  his  devotion ;  after  wfaidh  the 
fallen  monarch  delivered  to  Herbert  some  pre- 
sents for  his  children,  accompanied  with  advice 
for  their  future  conduct  •. 

As  the  hour  approached.  Hacker  knocked  gent-Chuieieoii. 
ly  at  the  door;  but  Herbert  would  not  stir  to  askst^jam^ 
who  it  was,  and  he  knocked  a  second  time  d  little  ^"^^ 
louder.    Charles  then,  guessing  the  business,  de«^!?***?»^"- 
sired  his  attendant  to  go  to  the  door,  when  Hacker 
intimated  his  wish  to  speak  with  the  king.  Charles 
having  himself  said,  let  him  come  in,  **  the  colonel, 
in  a  trembting  manner-f,  came  near,  and  told  his  ma- 
jesty it  was  time  to  go  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
might  have  some  farther  time  to  rest/^    The  othei; 
bade  him  go  forth  and  he  would  be  ready  pre- 
sently; and  at  the  next  warning,  (about  ten  o'clock,) 
went  out  with  becoming  firmness.    Several  com- 
panies of  foot  were  drawn  up  in  the  park  as  a 
guard  on  either  side  as  he  passed :  a  body  of  hal- 
berdiers went  both  before  and  behind  him  :  on  his 


^  Herbert^  p.  124>,  ei  seg.  IVJiitelocke,  p.  367,  et'seq.  Qbi,  toL 
T.  p.  2S6.  Warwick  gives  an  account  of  what  passed  with  Juxton, 
which,  he  says,  be  had  from  that  prelate  himself,  not  quite  so  creditable 
to  ihe  royal  oMutyr.  Thewordsof  Charles  are, ''We  will  not  talk  of 
these  rogwi  in  whose  hands  I  am ;  they  thjrst  after  my  blood,  and 
they  win  have  it,  and  God's  will  be  done.  I  thank  God  I  heartily 
forgive  then,  and  I  will  talk  of  them  no  more."  "  When  he  had  taken 
the  eoAharist,  |ie  rose  from  his  }cnees  with  a  steady  coontenanoe. 
Now,  says  he,  let  the  rogups  come ;  I  have  heartily  forgiven  them, 
and  am  prepared  for  all  I  am  to  undergo."  P.  S41.3i3.  The  reader 
may,  from  the  language,  rather  think  this  a  bastard  sort  of  fbigive- 


-^  Herbert,  p.  1S3.    Does  this  look  like  the  conduct  of  a  man  who 
would  be  insolent  ?    See  for  a  similar  instance,  p.  ISS- 
VOL.  IVt  f 
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right  hand  was  Juxton ;  and  an  the  left  was  Colonel 
Tomlinson,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the  way. 
The  drums  beat  all  the  time.     His  majesty,  says 
Herbert,  heard  many  of  the  crowd  pray  for  him, 
<<  the  soldiers  not  rebuking  any  of  them ;  by  their 
silence  and  dejected  faces  seeming  afflicted  rather 
than  insulting  */^    At  Whitehall  he  took  a  small 
quantity  of  bread  and  wine,  and  fully  prepared 
himself  for  the  labt  melancholy  scene.      About 
Exeeution.  noon  he  was  brought  upon  the  scaffold,  where  he 
addressed  the  spectators;   telling  them  that  he 
would  have  held  his  tongue  were  it  not  that,  as  some 
might  impute  his  silence  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  God,  his  country, 
and  himself,  to  vindicate  his  character  as  an  honest 
Biaa,  a  good  king,  and  a  good  Christian.     He 
commenced  widi  his  innocence,  upon  which  he 
said  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  enlarge, 
as  all  men  knew  that  he  neither  began  the  war 
not  intended  to  encroach  on  parliamentary  privi- 
leges : — He  imputed  the  war  to  the  parliament,  in 
their  proceeding  about  the  militia,    though  he 
ascribed  their  conduct  to  evil  4^str^meBts  bi^ween 
thMi :   That,  with  regard  to  the  blood  which  had 
been  spilt,  he  could  not  charge  himself  with  it, 
though  he  r^qkoned  his  fate  a  just  retributioa  for 
the  death  of  Straff^rde;   That  as  ta  hia  being  a 
good  Christian,  he  appealed  to  Juxtoti;  whether 
be  had  not  heartily  forgiven  his  enemies;   ^nd 

*  Herbert,  p.  I3i. 
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that  bis  charity  went  farther,  as  be  wished  th^m 
to  repent  of  the  great  sin  they  had  committed, 
atid  bring  back  matters  to  their  legitimate  chan- 
nel :  That,  as  they  had  no  pretext  for  the  ^uarrel^ 
So  they  hlid  frothing  to  plead  but  conquest ;  and 
**  then/'  sayi  he,  *'  it  is  a  great  robbery;  as  a  pi- 
rate sdd  to  Alexaodef,  that  he  was  a  great  rob- 
ber, bkbaelf  but  a  petty  onfe.**  That  things  would 
Heifer  be  well  till  God  had  his  dufej  the  king  his. 
Had  tbe  people  theirs:  That^  as  for  the  regal 
paw&r^  tiie  laws  would  in^rtict  theih  what  it  was ; 
dnd  dM  to  the  people's  liberty,  it  consisted  in  be- 
ifig  governed  by  the  laws>  not  in  having  any  share 
In  the  government  j  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  so- 
vertign  And  a  slibject  being  different  things.  He 
ctfbbinAed  in  thes6  words :  '*  Sirs,  it  was  for  this 
tliat  I  atii  come  here,*  if  I  would  have  given  way 
to  an  arbitrary  way,  for  to  have  all  laws  changed 
ate(Mrding  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed 
not  to  have  cdfae  here  ^  and,  therefore,  I  fell  you, 
siid  I  pray  God  may  not  lay  it  to  your  charge, 
Ifcat  I  am  the  martyr  of  the  people.  In  troth, 
l^fs^  I  shall  not  hold  you  much  longer,  for  I  will 
only  say  this  to  ypu,  that  in  truth  I  could  b^ve 
desired  some  time  longer,  because  that  I  would 
hffire  put  this  that  I  have  said  in  a  little  more  or- 
der aiki  a  littfe  better  digested  than  I  have  done } 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me»  I  have 
delivered  my  conscience,  I  pray  God  that  yoii 
may  take  those  courses  that  are  best  for  the  good 
of  the  kingdom  and  your  own  salvation."  At  the 
desire  of  Juxton,  he  declared  that  he  died  a  pro- 
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testant  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England.     His  hair  he  put  under  a  satin  night<> 
cap»  with  the  assistance  of  Juxton  and  the  execu- 
tioner i  and  he  evinced  his  presence  of  mind,  by 
desiring  some  of  the  spectators  who  passed  near 
him,  to  take  heed  of  the  axe.     His  hair  having 
been  adjusted,  he  turned  to  the  bishop,  and  said, 
**  I  have  a  good  cause,  and  a  gracious  Grod  on 
my  side.**    The  bishop  replied,  '•  there  is  but  one 
stage  more ;  this  stage  is  turbulent  and  trouble* 
some;  it  is  a  short  one ;  but  you  may  consider  it 
will,  carry  you.  a  great  way*— from  earth  tohea- 
ven,  and  there  you  shall  find  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
dial joy  and  comfort/*     *♦  I  go,**  said  Charles,  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no 
disturbance  can  be.**  Bishop, — "  You  are  exchang- 
ed from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown,  .a  good 
exchange.**     Having  requested  the  executioner, 
who  was  in  a  visor,  to  put  him  to  as  little  pain  as 
possible,  and  bid  him  strike  when  he  held  out  his 
hands  as  a  sign,  he  used  the  word  <<  remember**  tq 
Juxton,  (which  the  prelate  said  was  intended  to 
caution  his  son  to  forgivp  his  enenaies  ♦,)  and  laid 

*  See  what  Milton  sayi  on  this  Bubject^  Prose  Works,  voL  y.  p. 
844.  Theparfiament^  or  mling  men^  troubled  themselyea  little  about 
the  n^atter;  and  if  it  lelated  to  such  an  iT\ii]nction9  it  waa  ahameftiUy 
disregarded.  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1429-30.  Whitdocke^  p.  374-6. 
Herbert^  p.  134.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  regard  to  an 
alleged  fresh  instance  of  hypocrisy  on  the  very  day  of  the  king'ft 
death,  and  thp  conduct  of  Fairfax,  together  with  the  part  assigned  to 
Harrison,  is  worthy  of  an  author  who,  when  he  took  up  the  pen  to 
▼indicate  this  misguided  monarch,  appears  to  have  thought  himself 
as  much  absolved  from  the  fundamental  law  of  history,  as  ihe  subject 
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his  head  upon  the  block.  The  executioner  per- 
formed his  oflBce  at  one  stroke;  and  another  per- 
son,  likewise  in  a  mask,  cried  out,  <*  Here  is  the 

of  hiflpanegjrric  oonodyed  himself  to  be  horn  the  law  of  the  land 
which  alone  gare  him  a  title  to  reign.    He  quotes  Herbert ;  but  the 
author  that  he  really  follows  is  Poinchief.    We  shall  give  Herbert's 
own  words.    *'  Mr,  Herbert  during  this/'  (that  is,  during  the  execup* 
tion),  "  was  at  the  door  lamenting;  and  ihe  bishop  coming  thence 
with  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  immediately  coffined,  and  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall,  he  and  Mr.  Herbert  went  with  it  to  the 
back  stairs  to  be  embalmed.    Meantime  they  went  into  the  long  gal* 
lery,  where  chancing  to  meet  the  general,  he  asked  Mr.  Herbert  how 
the  king  did?  which  he  thought  strange,  (it  seems  thereby  that  the 
^eneral  knew  not  what  had  pissed,  being  aU  that  morning,  as  indeed  at 
ether  times,  using  his  power  and  interest  to  have  the  execution  deferred 
9oime  days,  forbearing  his  coming  among  the  officers,  andJuUy  resolved 
with  his  own  regiment,  to  prevent  the  execution,  or  have  it  deferred  till 
he  could  make  a  party  in  the  army  to  second  his  design/ J  but  being 
with  dto  officen  of  the  army,  then  at  prayer  or  discourse  in  Colonel 
Harrisons  apartment,  (being  a  room  at  the  hither  end  of  that  gal- 
lery looking  towards  the  privy  garden)  his  question  being  answmd, 
the  general  seemed  much  surprised ;  and  walking  farther  in  the  gal- 
lery,  they  were  met  by  another  great  commander,  Cromwell,  who 
knew  what  had  so  lately  passed  ;  for  he  told  them  they  should  have  or-- 
ders  for  the  king's  burial  speedily."    Herbert,  p.  135-6.    Now  the 
veader  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  a  little  incongruity  in  this  pas- 
sage.   First  we  are  told  that  the  general  had  been  employed  all  that 
morning,  as  he  had  been  for  aiome  days  previous,  using  his  power  and 
interest  to  have  the  execution  deferred,  and  therefore  had  forborne  to 
come  among  the  officers ;  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  we  are  told 
that  he  had' been  all  that  morning  with  them  in  prayer  or  discourse; 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  Herbert  did  not  mean 
to  convey  that  he  deiived  his  information  of  Fairfax's  conduct  from 
himself,  as  to  his  having  been  employed  in  attempts  to  stop  or  delay 
the  execution,  because  he  merely  inferred  that  Fair&s  did  not  know 
of  the  fact  from  Jiis  having  asked  how  the  king  did,  (a  question  of 
thia  kiiid,  where  a.man  out  of  delicacy  wishes  to  signify  more  than 
heexpressea,  may  esailybe  misconceived,)  and  from  his  having  seemed 
aiuprised.     Bad  Fairfftx  been  imposed  upon,  and  generously  resent- 
ed whaihad  passed,  wo^ld  pot  he  have  said  so  in  as  many  words? 
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head  of  a  traitor/'  Many  wept  dt  tbe  sad  «p<}cta- 
cle;  many  stnove  to  dip  their  handkerchiefa  in 
his  bloody  SIS  in  that  of  a  martyr*    Mmty  is  always 


But  Ci^mwell  oomes  to  theiD>  and  at  qqoe  tefls  ^ms^  ibat  ii^  fibiitM 
I^ye  orders  for  the  king's  bmi^  ^P^^dUj :  and  I  would  a^kj  e^nddbe 
ijaye  possibly  ^one  tiiub  i|iil6ef  ii^m  tfaa  i^Mapptfon  tM  WurftpL 
knew  what  lia^iiuft  |i|ke^  pko^?  A^  wmdidfiol  f'l^irfai— wii^  •< 
one  of  the  hraif«s^  pe^i  tiiat  o^er  fKsiatod^  INniM  nei  fcare  been  wfy^ 
to  vtter  his  8eQti)noQt8j  (indc^  be  could  inf^e  Bo  cause  for  fetfri)r'^ 
rf^y  baTe  dbaiggsd  Ciinnwell  with  the  measure  P    Yet  he  d^es  am 
ntster  <»•  werc^  expr^ve  of  his  disapfyrobatkvK    Now  let  itahfav 
what  Hume  s^ys  on  the  s^il^ecit    A^er  atatii|K  that  Fairfin:  bad 
eyen  einployed  persuasion  with  hk  own  if^giment  to  reacue  th^  king 
fi^n^i  hk  disloyal  murderer^  he  proceeds  thus;    "  CroniweH  nod 
Icetei^  ^n^nne4  <>f  this  intentioii,  endeavpured  to  conTince  km  ibAi 
the  itord  had  rejected  the  kii^;  and  they  exhorted  hm  W.  fi^  Vy 
pn^er  some  direction  from  heav^  on  4^^  i^piiq^jojrta^t  o^fStmfT^*  ^uA 
tbey  concealed  from  huQQ  tbi^t  thqr  had  ft^v*^/ >^?Ki|  ^  wannplt  te 
the  execution.     Hanison  was  ijtie  penon  ^fpoUited  t^  join  in  ptaycr 
with  the  unwai^  gejtiend.    9y  i^eement  he  prokvug^  hJa  dpiefol 
canty  tittint^ill^neearrbedtl^ibefiittall^owwaaa^rMfi^    Hethm 
rose  from  his  ki|ee%  and  instate^  with  EahrlgM;  thiat  thia  e?ent  wa»  a 
miraculous  and  proTidendai  answer^  which  I^Ten  hajd  se^t  to  iMr 
deyout  suppliaations."    For  all  this  Mr.  £(ume  qxtotfea  the  pfBan^e  we 
have  just  given  from  Herbertj  and  that  only:  aiid  yet  it  k  evidl^^i 
from  Herberts  statement,  thft  ke  had  met  tbe  i^erid  alene^  falkiqg 
too  in  thegaUery^  and  that  he  did  notey^uae?.  liaffkon  Or  any  oAer 
o^oer,  except  Cromwell^  who  joined  iktm^    V^  9M«gi»  to  Horkwt 
if  marked  by  Ih,  Hume'a  own  pendl^  in  the  eof^f  beH)|igk«  to  tike 
AdTocatea*  Library;  h^t he  had  opt  the  meirit  of  in^ittioi.  He  4wcd 
it  to  Perinduefj— an  author  whom  hehi^ttoC;  the  aoMMKUnssa  la  rtfo 
to»  but  whose  work  waa  always  in  reserve  «b  he  adUhieed*  m  eaae  hia 
statement8ha4  been  attacked  |#  o^posedto  hk  owtilAthoiitj.    M^i 
rinchie^  alter  statii^  that  Ww&sx,  had  takeot  up  aonle  xcaointmiu^ 
''  (as  is  CEEDiBtr  BBFoaTX)^),"  prtKttd&  kk  ahtoaat  the  very  worda 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  adt^^ted:  ''  Thii  beii^  aospeobBd  «:  knowft, 
GromweU,  Ireton^  and  H^wikOQj  eoming  to  him,  after  liMk  uin^ 
way  <tf  deceiving,  endeayeured  to  petsoade  him  that  file  Laid  had 
r^eet^d  the  king,  and  widi  audk  like  ha^ua^a  aa  tluy  knew  hid  ten 
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sacred ;  and  &Ueti  greatiiesfii  however  merited  th^ 
suflferings,  nev^r  &ik;  to  make  tiie  deepest  im- 
pressioo«       We»  too^  would  now  wiUingly  draw 

ncrly  prevsikd  nponhim^  nonoeali^  iksA  tliey  badthtl  very  moniii% 
signed  the  ttrairant  lor  tlie  astiisiBatioB ;"  (it  ivas  not  signed  tbAt 
mandBg)  *^  they  also  detked  hinij  ivith  thcn^  to  seek  the  Lord  by 
}nrayar>  tibat  they  ndght  know  Ins  niBd  in  the  lihilig^  Whidi  he  atf^ 
sntuig  to,  Haniicm  irat  appointed  Icr  the  doty,  aid  by  cenipBct  to 
dfaw  oBt  his  profane  and  blasph^noits  disc^oiurse  to  God,  in  such  n 
length  as  ni%hl  give  tiae  f or .  the  ezecutioB^  which  they  (nvatdy 
sent  to  their  instruBMints  to  hasten  i  of  which,  if  hen  theji  had  ntftiok 
thatit  was  psssed,  they  rois  «p«  and  peraiiajded  die  genend  that- tl^ 
ms  a  lUl  retom  of  prnyeri  and  God  having  te  man^eoted  his  plea* 
snrst,  they  were  to  aeqiuesoe  in  it,"  p.  91-2^  No  one  surely  #onld 
pretend  to  refer  to  Periachief  m  an  anthoritjr ;  and  eTen  he  qnafifiea 
his  statement,  as  we  haveaeen^  by  his  parentheMs^  *'  (as  is  crsdibljr 
r^ortad*)"  We  okay  observe^  as  we  have  fi>rmetiy  wnarked^  thtft 
in  ofder  to  piOTe  Fairfax  loiiave  bben  innocent,  they,  pvoeeed  upon 
the  assnmption  th^t  lie  was  dsakitafl^  Of  caaooion  seasei  -Bat,  hi  ihe 
first  ^pteoe^  it  la  ntteify  si^ossihla  ih*fr  FaMix,  ilha  was  at  Whiter 
haB,  eadM  be  ignamtt  af  the  tfddb.  Bid  ie  not  See  Khescaim 
eieeted?  Pid  he  not  see  te  tvecfps  diaihi  ssit,  and  tile  dwwd  assem* 
Uedf  Did  he  not  hear  the  noise  of  dwdnsiaswhaoh  beat  iB  file  way 
fipsaaStb  Janws*seaWltttehhU?  Waatheie  netoiM  evenof  AisowA 
sigfaieni  to  sprite  hfan  of  Aw  etrcamstanae^  or,  l^efidd  not  Colonel 
TanUftumi*  itp#n:  whtas  Home  says,  '*  the  kisg's  eondnct  had 
WTtaghtA  tola}  tanvnrtfen,*' have  sigidfted  the  dhtiniSMto^  WorSBt 
vMatt  &6  piesbyittian  detgy,  who  knew  perfectly  that  it  was  to 
tshe  pinee,  and  were  vehement  against  it,  have  nm  vrfth  {he  lidhigs 
to  'Lticf  Fairfitt,  hi  ekder  to etoin  the ittterpodtioii  of  her  lord? 
Thste  eleigy  were  always  sixxtt  her,  and,  knowing  her  seiHaments, 
amid  not  MtU  hitrodaee  the  sabject.  BtiC  we  nrast  suppose,  that 
whn*  all  the  world  knew,  Fairfaoc  alone  vras  ignorant  of;  and  yet, 
ftedeassslpreitaildany  lihing  of  iMs  kind  in  his  ovm  memdfs,  and 
^  may  he  weUasMredtibat  he  wonM  not  have  aUowed  such  a  charge 
sgaioBt  CnooiwnD,  iMon,  and  Rarrison  (o  pass.  He  survived  the 
roitaiatfaik  many  yaars^  and  doubdess  would  have  been  adduced  as  a 
wstaasa  againat  Haniseil^,  t6  prove  a  fhet  so  oalcokted  to  excite  exe-> 
oaion  agsmst  oike  whom  theriifing  party,  now  joined  by  Fairfax, 
vrished  ao  much  to  make  abhorred.    But  what  sets  the  matter  be« 
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the  curtain  over  his  failittgs,  did  ^e  not  conceive 
it  an  imperious  duty  not  to  allow  the  last  scene  of 
his  life  to  make  a  false  impression  on  the  reader's 

yoQd  all  dispnte  is,  tliAt  it  is  diaproYed  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
by  the  evidence  against  Colonel  Hacker,  as  one  of  the  regicides. 
The  evidence  is  that  of  Colonel  Hnncks,  who  says,  that  a  little  be- 
fore the  hour  the  king  died,  he  was  in  Ireton's  chamber,  wheore  Ire- 
rton  and  Harrison  were  in  bed  together;  and  that  there  were  Crom- 
well, Colonel  Hacker,  lientenant-Colonel  Phayre,  Axtel,  and  the 
witness  himself  standing  at  tbe  doer.    Howel's  State  Trials,  toI.  v. 
p.  1 180.    Now,  as  Hacktf  was  the  officer  who  bronght  ihe  king  from 
St  James's,  and  as  the  king  was  but  a  short  time  at  Whitehall  be- 
fore his  execution,  they  left  St.  James's  at  ten,  and  Charles  was 
brought  on  the  scaffiild  by  twelve,  Huncks  could  not  be  vm>ng  in 
saying,  that  immediately  after  this  interview  the  Idng  came  out  to 
the  scafihld.      It  is  beyond  all  question,  therefore,  that  though 
Herbert  might  sUte  correctly  what  he  witnessed,   all   the   rest, 
and  particularly  the  imputation  by  Perinchief  and  Hume,  is  utterly 
unfounded.    But  why  have  all  this  mis-statement  and  slander  been 
directed  against  Hanison;  with  whose  character,  as  Harris  wdl  re- 
marks, it  was  utterly  irreconcilable  ?    It  is,  that,  at  the  Restoration, 
be  was  so  far  from  denying  what  he  had  done,  or  feigning  repentance 
for  it,  that  he  declared  he  came  into  court  to  bring  it  forth  to 
the  li£^t,  and  died  widi  such  magnanimity  and  Christian  piety,  that 
theroyahsts  wereasapprehensiTe  of  the  efl^of  his  character  after  his 
death,  as  Uiey  had  been  of  his  heroism  in  the  field :  Itis,  that  he  re« 
minded  theBench,  that  many  who  sat  there  had  formerly  beea  as  active 
as  himself;  and,  indeed,  not  to  mention  Moncke,  who  had  sold  them  all, 
it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  HoUis  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  language  he  then  used,  compared  wiih.his^  former  proceed- 
ings, without  amaxement  at  his  effirontery.  But  let  us  here  quote  a  short 
passage  of  the  triaL— ''  Harrison,    Notwithstanding  the  judgment  of 
so  many  learned  ones,  that  the  kings  of  England  are  no  wmys  account- 
able to  ihe  parliament,  the  lords  and  commons,  in  the  b^pmning  of 
this  war,  having  declared  the  king's  b^;inning  war  upon  than,  the  God 
of  gods— Cour^.  Do  you  render  yourself. so  desperate,  that  yon  care  not 
what  language  you  let  fall  ?    It  must  not  be  sufiered^— JT^umfon. 
I  would  not  willingly  speak  to  offend  any  ma|i ;  but  I  know  God  ia 
no  respecter  of  persons.    His  setting  up  his  standard  •gainst  the  peo- 
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mind.  It  is  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
genuous breast,  to  credit  that  a  human  being,— 
who,  as  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity,  expects 
that  the  stroke  of  death  must  usher  his  spirit  into 
the  presence  of  his  everlasting  judge,  to  whonoi  his 
secret  thoughts  are  known,  and  from  whom  he 
looks  for  his  reward,  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh— could  spend  his  latest  breath  in  utter- 
ing untruths,  that  too  many  are  misled  by  decla- 


pic  '-^Ccfurt*  Truly^  Mr.  HatriBon,  this  must  not  be  suffered : 

tliis  doth  not  belong  to  you.-— iJarmon.  Under  &vour^  thlff  doth  Xte* 
long  to  me.    I  woidd  Lave  abhorred  to  have  brought  him  to  account^ 

had  not  the  blood  of  Englishmen  that  had  been  shed • — CounseL 

MeChink^  he  should  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  till  he  comes  to  die  gallows, 
to  render  an  account  of  this.  This  must  not  be  suifered.  It  is,  in 
a  manner,  a  new  impeachment  of  this  king,  to  justify  their  treasons 
against  his  late  majesty. — Soilcitor-GeneroL  My  Lords,  I  pray  that 
the  jury  may  go  together  on  the  evidence. — Sir  Edward  Turner, 
My  Lords,  that  man  hath  the  plague  all  over  him  ;  it  is  a  pity  any 
should  stand  near  him,  for  he  will  infect  them.  Let  us  say  to  him,  as 
they  used  to  write  oter  an  house  infected,  '  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  him  f  and  so  let  the  officers  take  him  away.— jLori  Chief  Baron. 
Mr.  Harrison,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you  again ;  but  to  hear  sudi  stuff 
it  cannot  be  sufEked.  You  have  spoken  that  which  is  as  high  a  de- 
gree  of  blasphemy,  next  to  that  against  God,  as  I  have  heard !"  The 
plea  of  Harrison  was,  that  he  acted  by  the  supreme  authority, 
the  parliament ;  and  that  no  inferior  jurisdiction  could  take  cogni.* 
sanoe  of  the  act  He  in  vain  asked  for  liberty  to  have  counsel  to  urge 
that  plea.  The  hangman,  in  an  ugly  dress,  with  a  halter  in  his  hand, 
was  purposely  placed  before  him  didring  what  they  were  pleased  tode- 
nominate  a  trial..  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  1084-31.  Ludlow,  voL 
ill.  p.  62.  Besides  this,  he  was,  after  three  months'  dose  confinement, 
every  friend  denied  access  to  him,  and  the  indictment  never  shewn,  ap- 
prized at  nine  o*dock  in  the  evening  of  die  9th  of  October,  that  he  was 
t6beput  to  the  bar  next  morning,  and  he  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the 
court  on  the  11th.  lb.  As  Love,  the  Sheriff  of  London,  at  the  Resto- 
ration, would  not  pack  the  juries,  the  trials  were  delayed  till  new 
sheriffi  were  appointed.    Lud- voL  lii.  p.  59. 
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rations  of  annooeDoe  emitted  op  the  acafibid ;  but 
muneroiA  instaiiQea  o«uld  wsily  be  adduced  to 
prove  tliat  vhWm  whose  heiuts  are  hardened  to  the 
<^iKi^J88Min  pf  criiDfi^  and  who  yet  retaio  a  re« 
gw4  fof  charaeten  easily  deceive  theniselves,  or 
o<xnpoui)d  with,  thw  pomcionees,  so  as  to  gain,  by 
fidse  siflsertioB^  the  g^od  witi  ot'  bystanders^  who 
i^m'patjbiTe  yi^it^  them  iA  tlmr  last  affliction*  The  un^ 
fett^natci  Charles^  however,  was  in  a  peculiar  aitua^ 
tion :  accustomed  from  his  earliest  years  to  intrigue 
and  dissimulationf  he  seems>  like  his  father^  to 
have  regarded. hypocrisy  as  a  necessary  part  of 
<•  kmg-^rqft:^  he  had  reconciled  his  conscience  to 
the  most  uncandid  protestations^  and  had  studied 
divinity  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  lawfaU 
sess  of  taking  datbs  to  break  them  *•  Though  he 
loved  the  church  of  England  only  as  a  prop  to  his 
own  power,  he  had  latterly  endeavoured  to  per- 
ftUilde  himself  that,  by  upholding  it,  he  was  render- 
ing a  service  to  religion ;  and  he  was  now  sur* 
rounded  with  ciergy,  who,  Regarding  the  ecclesias* 
tical  establ^hment  with  reverence,  partaking,  in 
no  small  degree,  of  thefeelii^  of  self-interest,  were 
ready  to  assure  hiai,  (and  w^  did  they  practise 
the  lesson  they  taught,)  that  a  pious  frauds  which 
promoted  such  an  object,  was  not  only  justifiable, 
but  eeraoBeodable  in  tike  sight  of  God.    Thus  did 

^  Ht  Yai  translated  Sajidersop^  Be  Juram^ti  PramissQEJi  Ohtig^ 
ihtke,  iHth  his  own  band*  See  a  jndicioas  note  by  liaing  on  this  suIh 
jtict  What  too  we  liarveseei^tfa^^t  he  said  he  lud  learned  fhrnidiTines^ 
r^ardi^g  the  taHdity  of  a  promise  by  a  person  under  restnint,  is  in 
point 
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his  faith,  instead  of  doDtroBiAg  thn  die«Ma  of  Us 
trtil,  ^courage  tbcm  |  and  tbe  mleMsts  and  wtl^ 
fare  of  his  fiomljr  ap|»aFed  to  him  to  demJEOid  such 
a  Mcrificd  of  priqcipl^  Dbeplj)  h«#ef«r^  mint 
ewry  man,  wb(i  reglm}sBihoari|j;,  dfipfore,  that  the 
firmness  displayed  hy  Ghalrlea  <»  th^  scafiUd  was 
disgraced  by  the  8})eech  ke  iitteredi  His  whole 
governm^t,  and  a)I  his  fMesiire8^!*«^as  proved  bjr 
sttthdrkies  and  dtrcumentfll  ^icb  esin  admit  of  no 
disputG^-4iad  been  subvei^ive  of  paiiiunenty  the 
pritileges  ef  the  pffiopfe,  afid,  ia  short»  of  thefaiwof 
the  hmd,  on  which  alone  wao  founded  his  r^ht  ta 
gorern,  and  yet;  like  his  two  grand  oriminal  minis« 
ters.  Laud  and  Strafibrde*^whbse  own  correspand-* 
ence,  in  tbe  absence  of  aU  other  proofs  would  mdis* 
patably  ertaUish  their  guilt^^he  averred  6n  the 
scafibid  that  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  parHa« 
ments  and  the  franchiaes  of  the  people. 

A  &w  days  after  his  deatl^  was  pnbliidied  the  Tbe  Icml 
£3(on  BbaiUke,  or  portraiture  of  his  sacied  majesty 
]Q  his  sBfTeiings,  and^  from  the  efti^ct  it  prpducec^ 
-b-^m  effect^  however,  which  has  been  much  exag«< 
gemtedr-HKnne  histotiani^  overlooking  thefobrcv&a- 
stance  cf  its  having  owed  aU  it^  eflfect  to  xta  being 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dying  declaratioiv  hav(e 
erroneously  inferred  that,  had  it  been  [liibliahed  a 
few  days  $0<nier,  it  Woidd  have  saved  tbe  Inoilarch'^ 
file.  This  Work  prefenda  to  give  an  account  of 
the  tixpX  goRTdrnnent,  and  the  coirduct  of  tie 
king  in  all  his  actions,  whale  eadu  chapter  coii« 
dudes  with  fervent  {»rayers,  and  appeals  to  heaven 
fbt  ihe  ahicerity  of  all  his  ways,  and  wUli  aivoeai^ 
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tions  of  blessings  on  his  people.    He  is  represented 
as  a  prince  fraught  with  every  virtue,  aspersed  in  all 
his  administration,  oppressed  unjustly  in  all  hb 
measures  for  the  public  good,  rebelled  against 
without  a  pretext ;  and  yet  breathing  out  his  se- 
cret prayers  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  drink- 
ing but  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  with  all  the  be- 
nignity of  a  saint,  whose  affections^  placed  on 
another  and  a  better  world,  are  only  concerned  here 
for  the  wickedness  and  destructive  folly  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children.     The 
royalists,  and .  particularly  the  high-church  party, 
whose   purpose  was  manifestly   f<  to  make   the 
same  advantage  of  his  book,  which  they  did  be- 
fore of  his  regal  name  and  authority,  and  who  in- 
tended it  not  so  much  the  defence  of  his  former 
actions,  as  the  promoting  of  their  own  future  de- 
signs,'' appealed  to  this  book  as  to  an  unanswera- 
ble vindication  of  their  royal  master.      Having 
declared  it  to  be  his,  they  were  not  contented 
with  imputing  to  it  even  all  the  qualities  which 
constitute  excellence   in   a  human  production; 
but,  while  they  blasphemously  compared  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  royal  martyr  to  those  of  the  author 
of  their  faith;  (nay,  some  did  not  scruple  to  as- 
sert that  they  were  more. unjustifiable,  <*  the  king- 
dom.of  Christ  not  being  of  this  world,  and  he, 
though  unjustly  condemned,  judged  at  a  lawful 
tribunal,'')  liave   attributed   to  it  inspiration  it* 
self.    -  The  same  interests  continuing,  the  work 
was  still  defended  with:  similar  pertinacity.     The 
truth  soon  came  ;out;   but;  as  if  it  had  been 
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a  point  of  f^itb,  wUich  brought  a  man's  principles 
to  the  test,  the  high  party,  with  bigoted  zeal,  first 
defended  it  as  the  work  of  that  prince,  and  then 
reiterated  the  eulogies  which  had  been  pronounced 
upon  it. .  Though  the  only  productions  of  Charles 
which  can  be  relied  on  with  confidence  as  his,  are 
his  private  letters,  and  possibly  one  or  two  mes- 
sages from  the  Isle  of  .Wight  after  the  exclusion 
of  so  many  of  his  followers,  and  the  return  of  the 
excluded   members,  to    the  house  of  commons, 
possibly  also  the  controversy  with  Henderson  ♦, 
which,  however,  I  think  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
these  certainly  afford  but  a  very  indifferent  proof  of 
talent,  and  none  of  power  of  composition-^^yet  even 
such  an  author  as  Mr.  Hume  speaks  of  the  inter^ 
nal  evidence,  derived  from  the  style  and  composi- 
tion»  as  perfectly  conclusive ;  affirming,  that  **  these 
meditations  resemble  in  ekgance,  puritjf^  neatness^ 
and  simplicity,  the  genius  qf  those  petformances 
^hich  we  hncm,  to  ha3)e  jUmed  from  the  royal  pen.^* 
No  woqder  th^t  the  bigotry  which  could  see  these 
qualities  in  the .  harsh,  al^rupt,  style  of  his  letters, 
could  perceive  no  defect  in  his  conduct*    But  the 
truth  could  not  be  denied  for  ever ;  and  though 
the  same  historian  is  pleased  to  say,  that  these  me- 


*  Th^  contTOTeny  with  Hendenon  is  p<x»r  enough ;  hut  from  the 
arpo^  deyipe  pmctiaed  after  he  left  London,  hetwixt  him  and  Hyde, 
why  ahonld  we  be  rarprised  at  his  haTing  got  assistanoe  ?  He  cahied 
on  many  intrigues  at  that  time,  and  a  varied  correspondence;  why, 
then,  could  he  not  obtain  the  assistance  of  Juxton  in  the  way  he  adopt'i 
ed  witb  If  yde  ?    See  yol.  {ii.  p.  317,  318,  of  this  History. 
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dik^oiH  *»  ai«stt  niUks:  the  bombast,  pcrplisxe^ 
rhetarical,  einTi4)t  ttyle  pi  Dr.  Gaddeii,  to  whom 
tbey  aae  oacribed,  M«/  m  human  testhntu^  seem 
gfffiaeaiio  eanmtiee  us  Uial  hewas  ihe  auAor,**  yet 
tbex  ttfci  new  indispiitabljr  and  fijr  eve^  ascertain* 
OCt-r<to  the  aatisfiictiDn  <k  all  vho  v3l  b«  oeoiTin- 
■«ed  by  human  trritiiinny  itn  have  been!  ^e  pio- 
aiictbnofikatiikditidiial.    N*  dtas  Irho  Bad  stu. 
dkd  tbe  Oarenddn  pqien^  with  the  remaifa  of 
fjjrwBMMtt  mud  Laihg^  covtd,  -mk  imegiiie,  hacve 
ioubtni  the  faetif  b^  additional  doeuaneiHs,  pab- 
iisbed  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  fais  life  df  Dr.  Waiion,  have 
let  tbe  point  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 
And  new  wk  Burf  saCely  pravocmoe  a  jodgmoit 
Vfsxa  tibe  irodc,  vkbout  being  charged  with  any 
deajga  to  detnbt  freii  tlw  r(^al  oMrits.    Proof  of 
«B^  tbh^^JUipenh^  mmd  it  B«rer  tfffitrds^  and 
/BaakBena)^  the  corcopt^  zfaetorieal,  i^le  of  Oauden 
bMaka  through  the  eiAKhud  ttnlke  urtrieh  h«  eOn- 
6KKed  it  aeoesapiy  t;o  aiaumsw    If  eompi^^  wiUi 
•the  mnks  of  Gitod««,  It  will  not  siAprieel  ii»tofind 
ibdt  he  #iks  tibie  auUior ;  bu^  ii'  style  CA»  be  re- 
lied npon,  it  would  require  strong  haittati  testi- 
fBi^f  iitoked,  to  conviiice  any  iin|)rejudiieed  mind 
ti)ftt  it  eonld  be  die  productioni  of  the  flam*  pen 
that  composed  the  royal  letters.    Unfortunately  for 
the  memory  of  Charles,  however,  though  he  had 
no  merit  in  the  coBpoBttiob^  h«  had  guilt  in  the 
poblscation ;  for,  ai  the  manuscript  had  been  diown 
10  him  by  Gauden,  and  he  consented  that  it  should 
be  publi^ed  in  lub  name^  he  adopted  lA  the  nus* 
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8t;atein«ht8-«ad€0tnpaiiie<)  withappeilstd  h^ttvehfor 
the  truth  of  the  nan ativc,  and  prayars  wbicb^  ia 
they  abound  with  untruths,  can  be  viewed  in  no  ' 

other  light  than  as  a  mockery  of  that  Supreme 
Being,  for  whose  worship  in  purity  be  affected 
Sttcb  2eal.  The  impositteo,  inwever,  is  the  less 
extraordinary,  from  the  concurrence  it  met  with 
in  the  guardians  of  his  ccnisaience.  In  ohadty  tochmeterof 
this  unfortunate  prince's  memoryi  we  shall  abstidnSl^^ftl 
from  farther  reiharks  on  his  mcnral  qualities.  His 
abilities  do  not  appear  to  bare  been  great)  bat 
they  had  been  judiciously  cultivated  in  his  youths 
He  had  read  little,  but  he  is  said  to  have  derived 
so  much  benefit  from  conversation,  as  to  have  a 
great  stock  of  general  knowledge  i  and  his  struggle* 
with  the  parliament  neoeaiarily  brought  his  quali^ 
ties  into  play,  beyond  what  almost  falto  to  tbs  kt 
of  princes,  or  Indeed  to  any  whot  aro  net  obl^d 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  aikrrs  pf  liflBf  K 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts  of  paint- 
j|)g  and  building,  and  purchased  the  works  of  emi- 

*  At  the  outset  o^  the  war,  ieading  men  bad  fonaed  too'  un&TOuro 
aide  ao  estimate  of  Charles's  talentil,  and  they  were  necessarily  astft* 
jiiahed  jto  find  that  he  had  fair  abilities.  The  eulogies  of  his  ^nends^ 
hsnnepret,  cannot  be  regarded,  and  the  speeches  attributed  to  GroQ»- 
weU  and  others  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  tVhitdocke,  at  the  Oxford 
treaQr^  giTes  him  a  high  character  f<Hr  talent,  and  none  was  a  better 
fofifiei^  But  it  la  difficult  to  brin^  a  long  to  the  test*  beeai^se  no  oo^ 
dares  use  the  fireedom  ;  and  pessibiy  the  editor>  (as  I  susfiect,  on 
groonda  already  stated  by  me,  he  has  done  on  one  or  two  other  occa- 
;noi|8,r)  assisted  the  passage.  If  we  may  judge  of  Charles  by  hia  oom^ 
jppndence,  we  fonn  no  high  estimate  of  his  powers. 
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sent  masters  at  a  vast  expense ;  but  as  not  one  out 
of  a  hundred  of  those  who  involve  themselves  in 
difiSculties,  and  frequently  in  absolute  ruin,  on 
those  branches  of  art,  have  any  taste  for  tbeiQf  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  Charles  was  influenced  by 
taste  or  a  love  of  magnificence  ;  or  by  the  latter 
chiefly,  with  a  small  mixture  of  the  former  *.  In 
stature  he  did .  not  rise  above  the  middle  height, 
but  he  was  well  proportioned ;  and  though  he  nei- 
ther walked  nor  rode  with  grace,  he  did  both  with 
activity.  His  features  were  regular,  and  upon  the 
whole,  accounted  handsome:  a  feebleness  about 
the  eyes,  however,  detracted  from  his  appearance, 
and  was  not  calculated  to  give  a  high  idea  of  men- 
tal energy.  In  his  manners  he  was  cold,  stiff,  and 
formal,  aind  preserved  a  state  and  reserve  which 
alienated  the  auctions  of  those  who  approached 
him.  Like  his  progenitors,  bis  father  ei^cepted,  he 
showed  pergonal  courage  t^ 


^  Had  his  systeiii  not  been  opposed,  it  would  have  been  fbond  to 
be  deitmctiye  of  the  arto  oa  the  obetniction  of  induatry  would  have 
bereft  people  of  the  meana  of  eneouragiiig  them.  There  ia  a  paaaage 
in  Milton  which  has  been  often  quoted  to  shew  that  Charlea  admired 
Shakespeare. 

t  Warwick,  p.  64,  et  m^«  Clar.  toI.  ▼.  p.  266,  Hacket'a  Life  of 
Williams,  part  ii.  p.  85. 137.  Carte's  Ormpnde,  toL  i.  p.  35S-7.  I  have 
seen  an  original  painting  of  him.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  regard  to  the 
Eikon,  to  refer  to  die  third  Tohmie  of  the  Clarendon  Papers,  App. 
p.  95.  Laing,  Tol.  i.  note  zIt.  Symmons,  Life  of  Milton,  p.  S7S,  H 
seg.  Bumefs  Hist  toI.  L  Lastly,  Todd's  Life  of  Dr.  Walton,  voL  u 
p.  1 18,  et  seq.  Perinchief  says  of  the  Icon,  Uiat  "  a  sober  reader  can- 
not teH  what  to  admire  moat,  either  his  incredibla  pradenoe,  hia  ar« 
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^ent  piety^  or  his  majestic  and  truly  royal  style.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  admiration  of  following  ages  might  bring  it  into  the  canon 
of  holy  writings,  because  it  corresponded  so  nearly  with  the  .occasions, 
and  was  so  full  of  the  piety  and  elegance  of  David's  Psalms,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the  same  spirit."  p.  94.  This  writer  was  a 
doctor  of  divinity. 

Hume  says,  '^  Milton  compared  its  effi^cts  to  those  which  were 
wroughton  Uie  tumultuous  Romans  by  Anthony's  reading  to  them  the 
will  of  Cesar."    How  far  this  statement  is  correct,  the  wixrds  of  Mil* 
ton  win  determine.    ''  First,  then,  that  some  men  (whether  this  were 
by  him  intended  or  by  his  friends)  have  by  policy  accomplished  after 
death  that  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  which  in  life  they  were  not 
able^  bath  been  oft  related.    And,  among  other  examples,  we  find  that 
the  last  will  of  Cesar  being  read  to  the  people,  and  what  bounteous 
legades  he  had  bequeathed  them,  wrought  more  in  that  vulgar  au- 
dience to  the  avenging  of  his  death,  than  all  the  art  he  could  ever  use  to 
win  their  favour  in  his  lifetime.    And  how  much  their  intent,  who 
published  these  overlate  apologies  and  meditations  of  the  dead  king, 
drives  to  the  same  end  of  stirring  up  the  people  to  bring  him  that 
honour,  that  affection,  and,  by  consequence,  that  revenge  to  his  dead 
corpse,  which  he  himself  living  could  never  gain  to  his  person,  it  ap- 
pears, both  by  the  conceited  portraiture  before  his  book,  drawn  out 
to  the  full  measure  of  a  masking  scene,  and  set  there  to  catch  fools 
and  nlly  gazen ;  and  by  those  Latin  words,  after  the  end,  *  Vota  da^ 
bunt  qtuB  bella  negarunt"    Symmons*  edition  of  his  prose  works, 
voL  iL  p.  394,  395.    The  following  sentence  contains  much  truth,  as 
we  shaU  prove  in  the  sequel:  **  But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  ad- 
herents never  loved  him,  never  honoured  either  him  or  his  cause,  but  as 
they  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant  designs,  nor  be- 
moaned Ibs  loss  at  all,  but  this  loss  of  their  own  aspiring  hopes :    Like 
those  captive  women  whom  the  poet  notes  in  his  Iliad,  to  have  bewailed 
the  death  of  Patroclus  in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their  own  con- 
dttion  "  p.  397.    The  loon  is  said  to. have  passed  through  fifty  edi- 
tiona  in  the  first  year ;  but  considering  the  innumerable  forgeries  of 
that  period,  and  the  attempt  to  compare  it  to  the  Scriptures  as  an  in- 
spired work,  we  cannot  find  those  stotements  entitled  to  much  credit. 
Whiteloekc,  and  other  writers,  do  not  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it. 
Claimdon  had,  indeed,  a  reason  for  his  silence ;  for  he  knew  it  to  be, 
as   he  states  in  his  own  letters,  a  forgery;  and  says  that  he  had 
early  satisfied  the  king,  Charles  II.  on  that  subject.    We  have  given 
specimens  alreadyofCharlcs's  composition  in  his  letters;  and  surely 
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9oirt»gMitnMSiiqr^idMiiiDM  idM  i)f  the  gtyk  of  tbeaiilhffrff 
4ito  lam :  ^  Qcnfrfll]^  irhfTTiir  hid  VMKt  mild  to  bam^  fiwA  MvAk 
I  and  ffaiB4Ni.draKcli  •Qd  m^  nmd  tbe  ntf^ery  of  ikm  Pk- 
I ;  lAoie  liotanAiiifMtiaBW  im  «n^  ||»ft  ti^^ 
the  ripening  and  leMon  of  oounflelfly  or  fair  produc^ii^ii  of  Mi,  19  ^ 
«ida-,gm«itf,  aaddelibemteBeilheMlii^iifwAam^  Iwfc9||ti9 
wkh  harhoorooa  cmelliy,  a»l  foro^y  ent  out  iterUve  Tqtav«tih« 
fhAr  Invitm  and  cnooanisaca  nont  IwM."     Icod,  fu  iU  «4it. 

llilMBmamagtB^Ammtihetmiai^^  The 

gmdanan  who  puhlidted  £id|s^'a  HcnMarii  fsei  on  4uJ^  UkW9sm 
^M^at,  he  «3(a,  nfvnn  no  piM&  th0  goouineoflii  of  t]ie  jof^^ 
fefh^ioaleiterasaiBndiBgistviialeTidoiioe;  birt  it  i«  a  qi«m  lf 
vfidoBoe  uttariy  beyond  my  poveii  to  «ooipR4MDd< 

TheibUoidDgiiaTeryBingiihrpaavgBinMr.Hiiiu^  M- 

-ter  Btafteg  the  violent  leHna  of  duty  and  afiMiop  whieh  «ae  oooi- 
«ioBed  by  Gharlei'adeaiii^  heprocwdi  thiUB  ^' Or  weaker  «itM)49»  the  ^ 
•fectctftheiiooinflioBtedpaadonawaapradii^ivu  Wfooeaikvpemitfi 
^tareeaitfocth  the  untimly  fintui  of  thok  wombi  otbfVe  (iXiwap 
eonrukioM,  or  gunk  into  moh  a  ndaodioly  u  <At<Mf4  Ibfn^ibo  iMr 
grava ;  nay  aomey  umnindM  of  th^BMolveib  «»  Aoug^  liKor  opuU 
not,  er  wovdd  notauvnve  their  beloved  pniio^  it  ia  ivpopptqd*  enddeo- 
iyfiffi  down  dead.  The  Tesy  pvlpita  were  bedewed  with  ^wAanMd 
tean ;  Ihoae  polpits  whu&  had  fionaerly  thHUdored  wt  the  mqit 
Tieknt  impreeatfcma  and  anaidiemaa  againat  hbn.  Andott  men  mated 
in  the  deleatatioD  of  thoee  hypocritical  pomddea  who;,  by  WtPOtiflld 
preteneeo,  had  a»  leag  diigwiend  Aeir  treaaowb  and  ialUaaot  of  ini- 
quity bad  tl»owB  an  hidelible  etain  on  ihe  nation*"  IS^m,  ae  Mr. 
llnme  quotes  no  avthority  £nr  tfaia  atatemenV  ^  voider  MlittaUj 
imaginee  that  he  had  at  least  aeen  fiieti  Mating  ^naovoflhiilg  dMwrr- 
ing  the  name  of  anthorily.  Alas !  it  is  no  mob  dung*  iif  bm^nn 
ahnostthe  very  words  of  Pcrinefaiii&  whops  yet  he  dwstnot^ilPto; 
andhiapeneil-narhsareatlllatllioplaee.in  tbeoopy  bdoQgiiigibolbe 
Advocates*  library.  ''  When  Ae  news  of  his  dm4l  FM  divqlg^ 
women  with  diUd  fcr  grief  cast  teth  die  waikMh  ftnit  of  their 
womb,  Hhe  her  thatfeU  in  tia*8ll>  toiben  tki ghrp  ftm  dufmUMfifom 
Israel  Others,  both  men  and  wonun,  feU  iaio  eoavvWooa  and 
swonnding  fits,  and  contracted  so  deep  a  mdaftcholy^a  attended  them 
tothegzave.  Sonoe,  nnmindfol  of  themielvoB,  as  though  they  could 
not  or  would  not  live  when  their  babved  prince  was  afanig^iliflred,  (it 
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k  te^mUi,)  mdtkaOf  m  imn  <kp4f    Tbepnlpito  wm  likewife 
botaied  with  uflrixnifid  feem ;  Mujf  aqim  pf  Aeae  to  vbwo  the  lir- 
nm  Ung  WM,  to  cfdieopMie's  wikfix  Im  Meeptabfe,  7^»oir  bewwAad 
Aa  kflpflfliui  whtfii  d«uL  CbiUimj  (who  vmMy  nmn  usooqmii^ 
in  ppblie  cakmitiei^)  were  ako  albcted  wl^  the  newi^  and  bwme  «> 
,  fiM)dJgelctfihar(M(nyllut,  for  some  tiiae^  they  lef^^ 
ameflf  fhose  who  Mt  ju  judgiB»  eouU  |iot  finrhaar  to  ooiagle  wme 
iem  with  hie  bkiod  when  it  was  gfik,"  P.  $6.^Whea  Uvmp  cmM 
onhody  ndi  staff  as  this,  why  did  cot  be  boldly  give  •  ipu»q}e  at 
onofr-^as  the  fitfewiHg?    ^'  A  minide  of  mixacl^^  immfffkt  by  the 
Ufiodflf  fcingChsrks  of  happy  neHNry*  upon  a  nmyd  at  IktfiHd^ 
f onre  vfles  firom  Lgiidim,  whoj  i^  the  videnae  of  t^iediseaB^  adkd  the 
king's  evil,  was  hMnde  one  whole  yeese^  bat  by  «Mfciry>g  use  of  a  pieee 
of  haadhsechiif  dipped  m  the  Idag's  bkod>  ia  leooverad  of  her  ta^, 
to  the  esMivt  «f  diekhig's  fijends,  and  aatonishmentof  his  eneniea, 
the  iBSth  wfacnsf  nany  thousanda  <9ii  testify.'*  Lood.  ptutcd  1049. 
The  awAor  say^^  ^  the  like  was  never  knowp  ahice  our  ftivioar  G3irist 
and  his  Uessed  i^ostles  Hved  i*  the  earth.    She  was  the  west  loathe 
aenespaetaele,  herfdea  beipg  blind ;  had  been  gken  up  l^  her  physi- 
cians^ fonalLeii  by  her  aoquaintanoe,  yet  veoovered  her  sig^^  and  be- 
eane  kis^  and  strong  as  belue,  an^  capable  of  doing  every  thing  be- 
flttii^ber  aga/*  which  was  about  ibiirteen  or  ifteen.    The  names  of 
her  parents,  and  her  sfcode^  &c  are  aiao  gi^en^  and  people  invited  tP 
aatiaiytfiensdlTee.  Uiaasid  that  ^'tumdreds  flock  daily  to  see  her,  and 
that  aM  who  saw  hsr  before,  do  confesse  that  it  is  a  work  the  LokL 
hath  done,  wherel^  Ule  name  might  be  glorified,  and  the  king^  death 
though  npott,''  &«.  It  wmild  not  be  diflkolt  to  give  sanikr  instances 
from  the  roysMst  pamjUeUof  that  time. 

The  Mowing  passage  is  given  by  Mrs*  M'Auley  ftom  a  sermon 
ppeaAed  before  Charies  II.  at  Breda,  on  F^b.  4, 1648-0.  f*  The  per- 
•OB  now  sMudeted  was  not  the  Lord  of  dory,  ]bat  a  ^oriovs  loi4, 
ClmBt'<s  own  near,  his  lientenant  and  vic^geaent  here  on  efvtfa ;  and 
tlicrefere,  byaUlawSy^ftMoandhnmen^  he  waa  priyil^gied  from  a^y 
pnaiaafaanent  whithoonid  be  inflioted  by  i9ien.  Albeit,  he  was  an  in- 
faior  <o  6hsist,  as  snaa  is  to  (ted,  yet  was  his  piivil^ge  of  invklabih- 
ty  iar  «HVt  de«r  Aen  isaaChria^a;  te  Chiist  aras  notaienqwml 
prises,  hisHflngdom  was  notof  this wisrld,and,  therefore,  when  he  vouch- 
l  toomie  into  ehe  world,  and  to  beoomo  Che  6on  of  Man,  he  did 
!  to  the  law;  tot  our  gracilis  aovereign  was  well  known 
boAtsBsponlfiiAoe,  «  ftrae  monarch,  «nd  |h^  nndonbladaoi^ 
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TCigit,  to  whom  they  did  all  owe^  and  bad  sworn  aB^gianoe.    Tbe 
paiiiaineiit  ii  the  great  oooncil,  and  hath  acted  all  and  more  ^;Kii8t 
tfadlr  krd  and  aOTereign  dian  the  other  did  against  Christ.    The  ft> 
ceedings  against  oar  sovereign  were  more  illegal^  and  in  many  things 
move  omd.    The  true  religion  deliTered  unto'  us  in  seiiptaie,  ftnd 
.  professed  in  the  tme^  ancient,  and  catholic  chnrcfa,  doth  teach  ni  to 
•  honoar  and  obey  the  king,  as  God*8  minister  set  over  ns;  and  that 
.  ihe  i^jmies  of  kings*  though  ever  so  great,  are  to  be  endsredby  their 
tdhgects,  who  have  no  other  remedy,  and  are  to  use  no  other  aims 
agonst  their  king,  than  to  pray  unto  God  for  him,  who  hath  the 
hearts  of  king^  in  his  hand,  and  may  turn  them  when  he  thinks  fit" 
H'Auley,  voL  iv.  p.  4S6,    Such  was  the  language,  not  only  of  a  idniple 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  of  a  prelate !  1    Let  us  be  no  longer  sor- 
prised  at  the  hypocrisy  of  Charles  on  the  scafibld,  and  not  wonder 
that  Charles  II.  proved  so  unconstitntional  in  his  government  when 
he  had  such  ghostly  advisers;  but  Englishmen  would  not  exdiange 
their  privileges  for  the  political  divinity  of  prelates^  and  banished  a 
.Ikasily  that  acted  upon  it    Lord  Digl^  nhites  thus  to  Ormbok: 
. ''  From  the  creation  to  the  accursed  day  of  this  damnable  murder, 
.  nothing  parallel  to  it  was  ever  heard  of.    Even  crucifying  our  blessed 
Saviour,  if  we  consider  him  only  in  his  human  nature,  did  nothing 
'  eqpial  this,  his  kingdom  not  being  of  this  world;  and  he^  though  un- 
justly condemned,  yet  judged  at  a  lawful  tribunaL"  Carte's  Onnoode, 
woL  vL  p.  667.    Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  911.    CompariaoDs  of 
Charles's  sufferings  with  those  of  Christ  were  widely  cirealated. 
MUton'a  PhMe  Works,  Def.  Sec.  pro  Pop.  Aug.  p.  241,  jMS. 

We  have  already  said  a  little  about  the  research  of  Noble,  and 
here  we  shall  give  an  instance  of  it:   He,  in  his  account  of  Harri- 
son, Lives  of  the  Regicides,  refers  to  Worsley's  History  of  the  Isle 
.  of  Wight^  and  says,  that  the  namtive  of  CharWs  snifoings  in  Hurst 
.  castk;,  as  given  by  Worsley,  from  an  authentic  manuscript,  would 
melt  any  heart  but  that  of  a  stem  republican.    Now,  in  the  first 
place,  Worsley  relates  chiefly  what  oocnred  at  Newport,  and  breaks 
.  off  his  account  of  the  king  when  he  was  carried  out  of  tike  island. 
In  the  second  place,  the  authentic  manuscript  is  no  other  than  Co- 
lonel Codec's  Memoirs,  which,  says  Worsley,  were  published  shortly 
>  after  the  restoration,  but  have  since  become  searoe,  and  therefore  he 
referred  to  the  manusdript  copy  in  the  British  Museum.    The  fiict  if, 
however,  that  they  were  repubhshed  along  with  Herbot's  Memoin, 
to.  which,  Worsley  particularly  refers,  and  it  is  inexcusable  in  No- 
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ble  not  to  hare  been  particularly  acquainted  with  them.  Cooke 
had  been  one  of  Cromwell's  Qffioer%  but  was  gained  over  by  Charlesy 
and  hia  narrative  ia  so  disingenuous^  that  it  is  directly  contradicted 
by  the  monarch's  own  correspondence.  Woraley  is  extremely  inoor« 
feet  in  hia  namtiTe,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  it  with 
Herbert's  Memoirs^  to  which  he  xefera  as  hia  authority  for  great  part 
of  hia  statement 
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StaU  of  England. — SeitUfnerU  of  the  CommonwedUh.'^ 
A  High  Court  of  Justice  constituted  Jbr  the  Trial  of 
the  Duke  ofHamiUon,  as  Earl  of  Cambric^,  and  the 
Earls  of  Norwich,  Sf^c. — Irish  AJhirSy  and  the  Ex- 
ploits ofCromweU  there,  ^c— State  of  ScoOand. — The 
Expedition  and  Death  of  Montrose*'-^EngUsh  Affbirs. 
— Arrival  of  Charles  IL  in  Scotland,  and  War  between 
the  two  NaUons.-^Fairfax  declines  the  Command  qf  Ac 
y  Army  destined  against  Scotland,  and  Cromwell  appoitU- 

ed  General. — CromweWs  Expedition  into  Scotland,-^ 
Battle  qf  Dunbar. — Subsequent  Measures  qf  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  their  Expedition  into  England. — BatHe  qf 
Worcester. — TheKing^s  Escape. — Exploits  of  the  Navy; 
Character  of  Blake.-^The  Dutch  War.— Stale  of  Par- 
ties.-^Dis^ution  qf  the  Parliament,  and  Usurpatum 
qf  Cromwell. 

Stile  of  The  deatli  of  Charles  produced  the  greatest  sen- 
SS**^'  sation,  not  only  throughout  every  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  but  of  all  Christendom ;  and  the  roy* 
alist  party  tried  to  sound  the  tocsin  amongst  all 
princes,  clergy,  and  privileged  orders,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  rebellion  in  subjects  which  they  were 
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teund  oat  of  sdlf-inteieflt  to  avei^;,  the  mon- 
ardis  berag  tofal  that  the}r  ouglit  to  ngard  tlie 
blood  of  the  Baglish  king  ab  if  it  hud  flovtd  fniiti 
th«ir  own  vestn.  It  is  extraOrdinaiy,  ho«^e?«i 
that  tile  last  act  of  the  Eaglish  partiaincot  agaiiuit 
that  iinfortannte  prioce,  while  it  excited  alaim, 
jdoo  inapur^  awe  and  respect.  Far  firom  joiniag 
m  a  league  for  the  conquest  of  England  in  £gprovr 
of  Cfaaika  Uk,  tiiese  monardoo^  as  wo  are  told  by 
Clarendon,  wlto  wtmid  have  ndden  on  the  tieclc 
"of  hb  country  at  the  head  of  filreiga  troiiffe,  shor- 
ed in  the  spoil  of  that  ia&taated  pciliioe^  ptrmtb 
pecperty  K  His  fumitnre,  fbale,  and  paxntiogs, 
were  exposed  to  sale;  and  Cardinal  MtToaia^  m 
head  of  the  Fretiich  government,  and  Cfariaina  of 
Sweden^  both  grat  admirem  oithe  English,  and 
paiticldarly  of  CrcttwdOy  were  eMemsrt  pdff- 
chasers  of  those  sumptuous  articles.  The  preriby- 
terian  party,  throughout  the  British  empire,  or  ra^ 
ther  their  clergy  and  leaders,  though  they  would 
t^^itve  reduced  the  cro^^  to  a  totai  depetideiicy  on 


*  cue.  tixL  h.  p.  ssft.  tldBStfAof  8!eyi»^t!hs't'^jrt»ttraijrmi^^ 
rods  cliUiittMtinMI  'ColiiiluUUu  to  tafis  ttSh,  uAt  ia^i  tt^jbt  ^'W&L 
ibkOt  that  h&am  atiO^  tatiH  ciofluplfa  it.  l^dtigh  lie  ir$M,  Jp^m 
ifU  Jlna  Stdtmitfn  iifhisfiywet,  tio  ttluch  Wtirayed  tjyldb  6tm  m^ 
^nam,  Hmtibere  we^Ttty  f^  who  miudned  iunStM  to  lOm,  %ht 
'than  UewAietj  proeeeM.  not  dlwaj/s  torn  any  freuonable  ^uipbte  fo 
do  Ifha  ttiy  hftith^  hvttlhm  pMeahr  abd personal 'aiiunomties  JBgaiii&t 
fA»  inen,^p.  S5S.  T^tt  Ibnobih,  a  woman  in  ihe  tnfddfing  ranKs  at 
"ite  lliigae,  1)dng  with  dtM,  fett  faito  tftvet  witil  horror  at  the  ioen- 
^  <a  the  ktbg^ dti«h>  ina  cGeS;  ind  att  about  Cftiaxtea It.  were 
bereft  of  their  ondentandingB^  p.  $n^. 
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themselves,  and  even  avowed  that  it  mtglit  be 
transferred  to  another  head,  while  many  justified 
the  execution,  though  they  detested  the  instru- 
jnents  by  whom  it  was  accomplished,  were  how 
loud  in  expressions  of  abhorrence  against  the  ob- 
noxious party  who  had  blasted  all  their  hopes, 
and,  instead  of  giving  them  the  spiritual  dominion, 
which  imported  also  the  civil,  allowed  a  general 
liberty  of  conscience,  fatal  to  the  prospects  and 
pretensions  of  an  aspiring  priesthood  *.  Equally 
•with  the  royalistis  they  declaimed  against  the 
king's  death,  and  predicted  general  anarchy  and 
.confusion  from  allowing  men  to  worship  their 
Creator  in  the  manner  most  reconcileable  to  their 
.own  '  consciences.  The  event,  however,  proved 
that  the  liberty  of  conscience  so  decried^  was  no 
less  politic  than  charitable,  and  conformable  to  true 
.Christian  piety.     A  learned  and  pious  ministry 


*  They  are  well  lashed  hj  Milton  in  his  tenure  of  kings  and  ma- 
gistrates. By  the  way,  had  the  late  Dr.  Watson  seen  this  trsct  in 
Symmons'  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  toI.  ii.,  it  would  hare 
sared  him  from  a  very  great  error,  and  prerented  an  ii\jurious 
attack  on  Milton,  in  r^;ard  to  Luther  and  other  refonner8,--«n  at- 
tack whith  proves  that  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  never  looked 
into  the  works  which  he  pretended  to  he  so  fully  master  of.  For,  as 
my  very  learned  and  very  worthy  friend  Dr.  M'Cria  justly  obtorves, 
the  works  are  fairly  quoted  by  Milton.  But  the  whde  passage  in 
this  tract,  as  published  by  himself,  had  been  expunged  in  the  various 
coUections  of  his  prose  works,  till  it  was  restored  by  Symmons,  vol.  ii. 
p.  37  f.  S04.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  know  how  the  prelate  could  re- 
concile his  philippic  with  the  revolution  settlement.  For  Ihe  passage 
of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  juat  referred  to,  ^ee  his  sennon  preached 
before  the  house  of  lords,  30th  Jan.  1795. 
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vras  established  throughout  the  land,  the  differ- 
ences in  opinion,  fiercp  under  controul  and. perse- 
cution,' gradually  itielted  down  when  the  fetters 
were  removed.  No  longer  regarding  each  other 
through  the  mediuin  of  all  those  interests  and  pas- 
sions,  excited  and  inflamed  by  an  undue  interfe- 
rence with  men's  spiritual  conduct,  they  conti* 
Dued  an  intercourse  with  each  other  as  men  em- 
barked in  the  same  voyage  for  eternity,  and  only 
a  little  varying  the  course  upon  a  difference  of 
x>pinion,  without  materially  forsaking  the  tracks 
The  rage  and  fury  of  the  royalists  seemed  to  be 
unlimited ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  at  least 
gave  convincing  proofs  that  it  was  their  own  mis- 
fortunes they  bewailed,  while  they  affected  to 
drop  tears  for  their  late  master.  During  his  life 
the  party  had  been  rent  with  factions^  every  one 
being  ready  to  betray  the  king  and  ruin  his  friends 
for  his  own  advancement }  and  even  the  works  of 
Clarendon  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  disgust- 
ing picture  of  faction,  treachery,  and  selfishness 
amongst  tho^e'  who,  in  foreign  parts,  poured  forth 
execrations  against  the  proceedings  in  England, 
and  uttered  the  language  of  unlimited  devotion  to 
kings,  as  well  as  of  inexpressible  anguish  at  the  late 
catastrophe.  He  represents  every  one,  from  the 
queen  downwards,  as  anxious  only  to  monopolize 
the  royal  ear,  in  hopes  of  all  the  benefits  of  his 
exclusive  favour  whenever  he  should  be  permitted 
to  ascend  the  throne;  and  even  the  Duke  of 
York-s  attendants,  as  convulsed  with  faction,  nay 
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that  royal  duke  himself^  though  only  fifteen  yean 
(^  age,  as  fond  of  intrigue  *» 

The  civil  waf,  eccofnpatiied  wiUtall  the  nm^ 
try  we  have  detailed,  wa^  so  far  from  infliettog 
any  lasting  evils,  that  the  country  had  do  aooner 
felt  itself  relieved  of  that  oppresBtre  system  of 
monopoly,  and  want  of  confidence  in  individual 
property,  with  which  th^  nation  had>  antoriMto 
the  meeting  of  the  present  parliiAindnU  tieen  dia- 
tressed,  than  it  acquired  a  new  spring  of  activity 
and  industry,  which  brought  general  weiild^ 
With  8  feeling  of  independence  and  secority,  the 
trading  and  nNmufhctoring  elasses^r  in  spite  of  aan 
unprecedented  taxation,  made  audi  an  astonishug 
iBterett  of  progTcss,  that  the  rate  of  inteMM,  whieli  had  never 
I^^^dl  before  been  under  eight  pei^  cent  hOw  fell  to  eixt^ 
^^'  Delinquents,  as  the  roynlistsweite  termed,  did  iadMd 
sufier  $  but  thdr  property  was  not  lost  to  tbepubhc. 
The  war,  though  tfisgraeed  on  live  r^nliafc  sdde 
with  many  cruelties^  which  the  pi^Iiamentacy  did 
not  always  abstain  flrom  iraitMing,  wai^  upon  the 
whole,  of  unexampled  mildtiese;  whii^  il  led  to  a 
devebpment  of  taleht  almost  unpreeedemwd  m 
the  annah  of  mankind.  T^  the  credit  of  the  p^ 
pnlar  party,  never  was  one  assassination  eottMit- 


♦  Clarendon,  M.  ▼.  p.  SS^.  lj»5.  89^,  rt  i^$.;  ^L  vf.  ^  Sto*. 
ase.  4S6i  ^  i09i  Lift^ioki.  ^MfL  RegariE&gUleDldsfAlYvdt'k 
iuaiiy,  ht  wAttBt^"  Never  Ikfck  £uBiIy  was  tom  into  ta  many 
pieces  and  foctions.  The  dnke  was  very  yoong,  yet  loved  intrigues 
so  well,  that  he  was  loo  mudi  Ihdftied  to  hearkeii  to  any  tnen  ^ 
haatheeoiiaaetioetoinak«1i^Vn)j|K^  f .  latf. 

t  Cob-  Pari.  Hist.  voLiii.  p.  1292.  Joum.  Whit  p.  388. 
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ted  by  thtm.    This  orinle,  thotigh  leas  kQ6wii  iil 
England  than  in  adjr  other  country,  had  stil]^  ill 
the  preteding  timeSf  occasionally  disgraced  the 
ciommuntty^  and  its  disappearance  now  can  ooly 
be  ascribed  to  w  e^ual  dis^nscition  of  law  and 
justice.    When  naen  are  denied  their  rights  itk 
courts  of  law,  and  fiild  that  thete  is  no  legal  re^ 
dress  for  dppressidn^  they  give  vent  to  their  own 
feelings,  in  ordto  to  repress  that  which  otherwise 
wonld  hb  without  check  2  but»  wherever  o6urt4  trf* 
law  are  opeb  to  the  injured^  and  the  juri^^m- 
dtoce  is  fbunded  on  prindptes  of  equity,  the  ge- 
neral fetlii^   cf  mabkind  operate  a  thousand 
times  mot%  than  cruel  punishmcints  in  preventing 
a  crimen  v^hidi  disturbs  every  breast  with  a  feel- 
ing of  insecurity,  and  consequently  inspires  the 
blackest  passions.    The  royalists^  hmvkvitf  who 
conceived  that^  allied  with  the  king,  the^  akNbe 
were  entitled  to  all  power^  aitd  thait  their  eloclu- 
Bibo  was  21  tyfaan(^us  persecution,  eviticed  suffi- 
meht  readiness  to  perpetrate  this  dastardly  crime. 
Vain  is  it  tx>  Attribute  the  civil  itrar  of  England  to 
the  growth  of  fVeedteib    The  liberty  of  that  coun- 
try had  prevk)ttsly  {)reserVed  it  from  intestine  coin- 
motioltii  and  the  strug^e  had  beefa  for  evety  thing 
▼aluaUe,«-«4dl  those  institutioos  ^hich  had  da- 
scebded  from  their  ancestors.    Matters  had,  in. 
deed,  proceMed  farther  than  die  fitst  absertois 
of  the  public  rights  hbd  anticipated )    but  this 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the   conduct  of  thb 
prince  and  his  advisers^  who»  in  their  attempt  tb 
eatablisfa  unniingled  despotism  in  the  plaee  of  a 
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limited  monarchy,  had  shaken  and  subverted  the  pil- 
lars of  the  constitution,  and  taught  the  people 
that  it  now  became  them,  as  the  origin  of  all  just 
power,  to  make  some  new  arrangement  which 
might  preserve  for  them  and  their  posterity  bless- 
ings that,   though   their  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
under  a  certain  form,  they  had  sadly  experienced 
were  no  longer  to  be  expected  under  the  go- 
vernment of  such   an   individual.      Though  no- 
thing but  a  great  crisis,  or  a  certainty  of  a  grand 
melioration  can  justify  a  people,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tolerable  privileges,  for  attempting  to  alter  the 
government;   yet  when  that   is  done  for  them, 
when  the  prince  has  sapped  the  foundation  of  all 
their  institutions,  as  well  as  instructed  them  that 
no  conditions  could  bind  him,  no  oaths  were  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  it  becomes  incumbent  on 
them  to  erect  a  new  structure,  they  are  no  longer 
in  the  condition  of  a  people,  who,  in  the  mere 
pursuit  of  a  speculative  good,  subvert  a  valuable 
government,  and  incur  the  risk  of  anarchy,  follow- 
ed by  military  despotism.     Whether  the  English 
adopted  the  mode  best  calculated  for  public  hap- 
piness, is  not  the  question;  but  a  survey  of  the 
.transactions  in  foreign  states  will  prove  with  what 
little  justice  the  convulsions  in  Britain  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  her  government.     Ger- 
many had  long  been,  afflicted  with  the  most  san- 
guinary contests:  all  men  know  how  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  desolated  in  the  last  age,  and  by  what  a 
bloody  struggle  Holland  asserted  her  independence. 
From  the  despotism  of  the  French  government^that 
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country  had  rarely  been  without  insurrections; 
and  the  religious  schism  had  been  productive  of 
horrors  which  never  disgraced  the  British  soil: 
Henry  IV.  had  only  reached  the  throne  of  France 
through  a   civil  war;    and  the   struggle   of  the 
Hugonots,    with    the    civil    wars,    subsequently, 
we  have  already  in  part  related.    Even  at  the 
very    moment    of  which  we  are  treating^  civil 
war  seemed  to  be  transferred  from  England  to  that 
country ;  but  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  with  what- 
ever spirit  of  vengeance  it  was  attended,  was  as  ri- 
diculous as  destitute  of  any  legitimate  object ;  and 
the  royal  family  were  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt by  a  people  who  afterwards  boasted  of,  and 
were  eulogized  for,  their  affection  to  kings.     We 
have  already  seen  that  Portugal  had  revolted  from 
Spain,  and  re-established  an  independent  monarchy 
in  the  house  of  Braganza. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  new  government, 
men's  thoughts  were  occupied  with  that  important 
subject;  and,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  va- 
rious opinions .  were  entertained,  peculiar  notions 
were  indulged  in,  and  many  of  influence  were 
disappointed  and  chagrined  that  their  own  views 
were  not  adopted.  But  the  question  which  princi- 
pally divided  men's  opinions,  was,  whether  the  go- 
vernment should  be  monarchical  or  republican. 
The  liberal  party,  still  attached  to  monarchy,  pro- 
posed to.place  the  crown  on  the  bead  of  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  the  late  king,  both  because  the 
eldest  aoa  had  already  appeared  in  arras  against  the 
people,  and  because  the  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
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nary  rules  of  suoeessioD,  would  sufficiently  indicate 
the  national  dioioe,  and  render  the  king  depenr 
dent  upon  the  public  will;  while,  by  preserving 
the  crown  in  the  sasie  fiunily,  the  ambition  of  pri- 
vate men  would  be  checked*    The  supporters  of 
this  opinion  argued,  and  with  justice,  that  the 
question  ought  not  to  be,  what  gorernment,  in 
the  abstract,  might  be  preferable,  but  what,  as 
most  suitable  to  the   present  habits  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people,   was  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  stability  and  happiness  p  That 
the  nation,  having  been  always  accustomed  to  mo- 
narchy, could  not,  without  a  viojent  shock,  pass 
instantaneously  to  a  new  Ibrm  of  gov^rnnient, 
which  necessarily  required  different  habits ;  and 
that,  while  monarchy  would  be  more  consonant  to 
the  general  sentitrients,  the  election  dPa  king  from 
one  of  the  late  prince's  children  would  so  improfe 
.the  machine  of  government,  ^  to  afford  avast  field 
for  meliorating  the  various  institutieiiii  of  sooiety, 
the  laws  apd  rights  of  the  people.     It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  supporters  of  this  view,  which  was 
the  basis  of  that  adopted  forty  years  afterwards, 
argued  with  great  philosophical  preeiiion.     The 
other  party  maintained,  that  the  melancholy  train 
•of  events  which  bad  lately  flowed  from  monarchy, 
proved  that  it  was  absolutely  vioious,  and  that  no 
regulations  were  sufficient  to  oheok  the  growth  of 
aibitrary  power  in  a  prince :  7%at,  aftar  suoh  an 
awful  lesson,  it  would  import  little  wisdom  to  re- 
establish the  same  form  <9f  government ;  that  a  re- 
public might  now  be  established  without  farther  re- 
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Wution  or  diffiouhy ;  that  how  reasonable  soever 
subinkiuon  might  bav«  been  to  a  monarchy,  pro- 
Tided  the  king  had  been  oontented  with  that  por- 
tion of  power  which  had  been  conceded  to  him  by 
ihe  law  of  tlie  land,  yet  that  such  reasoning  could 
no  longer  be  applicable,  ^nce  the  old  government, 
in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
rights  of  thiei  people,  from  whom  his  own  power 
-had  flowed,  luid  actually  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing it  to  a  period ;  that  the  present  opportunity 
ne^ected,  they  never  could  expect  another,  and 
ib^t  matters  having  been  once  settled  in  a  different 
channel,  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  expect,  as  cri- 
minal to  aittempt,  a  fresh  change  in  order  to  realize 
their  conception  of  a  more  perfect  form ;  that  the 
Dutch  republic  fully  evinced  the  practicability  of 
«std>li^ing  a  commonwealth,  and  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  system ;  that  by  electing  one  cf 
4he  youQger  sons  of  the  late  king,  they  might  in- 
^ed  repress  the  ambition  of  private  men  in  any 
hope  of  reaching  the  throne,  but  they  held  out 
-an  inconsistent  lesson  to  the  people,  since,  on  th^ 
one  handi  they  intimated  tJaat  the  monarchy  was 
^ective,  and  taught  mankind  that  the  right  of  suc- 
'oesslon  was  a  principle  fousided  in  error ;  and  yet, 
^n  the  other,  they,  by  still  sooting  one  of  the  fa- 
mily, assured  them  that  there  waf  a  right  inherent 
in  1^0  house  o£  Stuait,  which  beloc^d  to  no 
«*her ;  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  woqid  be, 
that  the  old  principle  regarding  the  law  of  succes- 
<sion  wovdd  be  so  confirmed  in  men's  minds,  that 
4Jiey  would  conceive  that  the  eldest  son  had  been 
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illegally  debarred  the  throne,  and  the  royalist  par- 
ty would  ever  be  on  the  watch  to  take,  advantage 
of  this  impreasion»  in  order  to  bring  him  m^  uncon* 
ditionally ;  that  in  this.way.  Action  would  b^.  kq>t 
up,  and  the  settlement  of  .the  .state  be  in  such  jeo- 
pardy, that  rigorous  and. arbitrary  measures  wotild 
be  necessary  to  maintain.it :  But  that  the  simple 
principle, — ^that  the  people  arethe  origin  of  all  just 
power,' — ^was  so  obvious  as  to  obtain  universal  as^ 
sent — It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  .present  was  un- 
questionably one  of  those  seasons  when  men  were 
not  only  at  full  liberty,  but  imperiously  called  up- 
on to  exercise  their  judgments,  as  to.  the  form  of 
the  future  government;,  and  the  only  question 
regards  the  practicability  of  the  different  systems, 
with  their  stability  and  probable  .benefits.  The 
mere  name  of  a  republic  is  uothing,  without  such 
provisions  as  to  make  even  bad  men.co-operate/or 
the  public  good ;  and  the  idea  of  giving  the  na- 
tional council  all  the  power  of  nominating  to  of- 
fices, as  well  as  of  legislation,  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  a  melancholy  result.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  plan  pursued  at  this  tim^,  and  the' 
benefits  that  afterwards  accrued  from  th^  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  fully  establish  that  the  first  party  had 
formed  the  justest  estimate  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  empire.  But  let  us  not  be  ha^ty  in 
condemning  men  for  not  seeing  all  the.efiTe^ts.of  a 
A  common- new  posturc  of  afikirs. — The  form  of  a  qonimon- 
gK^^upon.  wealth  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  understood,  to 
be  in  a  manner  conformable  to  ^  the  propositions 
contained  in  a  paper  called  the  agreement  pf  the 
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peeple;  butthat,  in  the  mean  time,  the  pariia- 
ment  fihould  contioue  its  powers,  till  such  tran- 
quillity should  be  established  throu^out  the  na- 
tion, as  to  render  a  general  election  upon  the 
new  principles  no  longer  hazardous*. 

•  Ab  Wliitelocke  refused  to  concur  in  the  proceedings  against 
Charles^  the  following  extract  from  his  journal  nuiy  not  be  uuacoepfe- 
aUe.  The  ooorenation  is  between  the  Archbishop  of  Upsate,  a  doc- 
tor who  accompanied  the  prelate^  and  Whitelocke.  After  speaking  of 
the  wondeifiil acts  of  the  parliament,  the  archbishop  says,  ''They 
lutTe  been  indeed  wonderful ;  bat  with  your  leave,  my  loid  ambasaa^ 
4or,  w^  in  these  parts,  doe  not  understand  what  necessity  you  wer^ 
putt  unto  to  take  away  your  settled  and  antient  government  by  kings, 
whoHy  to  abolish  it,  and  to  resolve  into  a  republique." — ^Wh*  It  was 
jadged  a  pmdenoe  and  necessity  uppon  th^e  parliament  party,  for  the 
mttlj-  and  securing  themsdves  ^d  their  cause,  aflter  f|ieir  sword  had 
been  drawn  against  the  king,  not  onl^  to  throw  away  the  scabbert, 
butt  to  abolidi  kingly  government,  and  to  admit  no  n^ore  kings,  which 
Ihey  thoo^t  could  never  be  reconciled  to  them ;  and  to  resolve  into  a 
lepuUique,  that  they  might  ei\)oy  their  just  rights  and  liberties, 
which  had  been  invaded  and  wrested  from  them  by  their  kinjgs.'*— 
**  Arch,  Butt  how  could  their  consdenoes  be  satisfied,  for  the  preser- 
▼stion  of  their  owne  rights,  to  take  away  die  right  of  kings,  and  for 
tjidr  own  safety  to  destroy  thebr  Mng?"^''  Wh.  S^e  preservaticm  goes 
Cure  with  mortall  men ;  and  they  held  the  rights  of  a  people  more 
to  be  rq^ardcd  than  any  thing  relating  to  a  particular  person ;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  ri^tof  a  kingtogovemeapeople,but  the  consent  of 
a  people  that  such  a  king  shall  gpyeme  them;  which,  if  he  doe  no^ 
aocoidh^  to  justice  and  dieur  law,  they  hold,  that  the  people  for 
whom,  aadfor  whose  good,  and  for  preservation  of  whose  rights,  he  is 
«itnisted  18  die  supreme  officer,  may,  if  they  fdease,  remove  him 
from  that  office,  and  uppon  thisg;round  the  people*s  deputies,  in  our 
supseme  connsell,  the  parliament,  thought  fltt  to  take  away  the  govern- 
Ment  by  kings,  and  make  it  a  republic"—*'  Dr.  It  is  no  false  doctrine 
that  kings  are  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people  were  not 
m^ide  Ufa  kings,  butt  kings  for  the  people's  sake,  &€•"  vol.  i#p.  SSO-l. 
Whitelocke  says  to  the  Chancellor,—''  Every  governmental  whidi  the 
people  chooseth,  is  certainly  lawfull,  whether  by  kingly  or  other ;  and 
t)iat  to  be  accounted  best,  which  they,  by  their  representatives,  doe 
make  choice  of,  as  best  for  them  and  their  condi^on."  Yet  h^  woh14 
not  justify  the  execution  of  Charles,  p.  339. 
VOJ-.  ly.  ji 
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New  Sed.  The  new  seal,  which  had  been  ordered,  wa< 
now  strudc ;  and  the  crown  lands  and  fee-farm 
fents  wereex{>06ed'to  sale ;  and,  lest  the  trappings 
of  royalty  should  sediice  the  people,  the  regalia  and 
rich  furniture  c£  the  royal  palaces  were  disposed  of« 
An  ordinance  was  likewise  passed,  making  it  high 
treason  to  proclaim  any  of  the  royal  family  *. 

HoueoT       During  the  month  of  January,  the  lords  had, 

lords  «bol-        ._  ^  -  ,  n*  n    ^ 

iahed,  &&  without  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commons^ 
continued  to  sit  in  their  judicial  capacity ;  but  af* 
ter  the  death  of  the  king,  they  made  an  exertion  to 
secure  for  their  order  a  share  in  the  new  govern- 
ment, and,  for  that  purpose,  sent  a  message  to  the 
commons,  intimating  their  readiness  to  concur  with 
them  in  a  general  settlement  of  public  affidrs : 
The  message,  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  a  se- 
cond and  third  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  but,  on  the 
fourth,  the  subject  underwent  a  debate,  and  the 
house  having  divided,  came  to  the  resolution  that 
liie  advice  of  the  peers  should  not  be  taken.  It 
was  settled,  however,  without  a  division,  tliat  the 
house  of  lords  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  but  they  allowed  the  peers 
to  be  eligible  as  representatives  of  the  people  t. 
The  commons  voted,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had 
been  found  by  experience,  that  the  office  of  a  king 
in  this  nation,  with  the  power  thereof  in  any  single 

*  Cob.  Ftol.  Hist  toL  iii.  p.  1^1^  et  seq.  Wbitelocke*8  Mem.  p. 
376,  et  seq,  Jottrn.  The  library  at  St  Janties's  was  saved  to  tbe  nation 
by  the  interpositioii  of  Whitdocke,  p.  415-16. 

t  Some  of  them,  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  for  Berks,  were  elected 
members  for  shires*    Whitelocke,  p.  396,  &c. 
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person,  is  unnecessary,  burthensome,  tind  danger- 
OU9  to  thd  liberty  dnd  safbty  of  the  people,  und 
dierefbi^  ought  to  be  abolished.  Acts  trere  after- 
wards passed  to  that*  {Mrpose*  Tbd  t6wer  house 
tbeb  diariged  its  kuune  from  cottimons  iiito  that  oF 
thd  commonwealth  of  England^  a«d  appointed  icouncaor 
bouncii  of  state  to  manage  the  eicetntive  pktt  of^*^ 
public  business*  The  choice  of  this  council  indi- 
cated that  regard  to  rank  and  ivealth  which  gene- 
ifally  sways  the  public  mind.  There  were  fout 
earls  and  four  lords  of  the  numbef>  with  hrany  of 
the  leading  characters^  m  St.  Jo^n,Van«,  Crbmwell, 
Whitelocke,  Martm,  Ludlow,  &c.  *  The  hou^e  of 
commons  itsdf  was  reduced  to  a  small  ritimbet' ; 
but  out  of  the  fortjr^one  secluded  members^  seven 
Were  permitted,  on  certain  Conditlong^  to  return. 
The  present  system,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  ntv^t 
more  than  a  temporary  arrangement ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  to  have  been  liable  to  many  dbjec- 
tions,  since  the  scrambling  for  offices  which  might 
be  supposed  to  result  from  the  system,  was  fit  to 
rend  tiie  l^slature  into  factions,  and  lead  them 
to  neglect  the  public  for  private  interest  Defect 
tire  as  it  was,  however,  it  possessed  that  inherent 
vigour  which  belongs  to  all  popular  assemblies; 
and,  to  the  astonbhment  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
their  immediate  enemies,  it  taught  fcH'eign  stateft 
that  they  should  not  with  impunity  interfere  with 
the  internal  regulations  of  England.  The  religious  r^^ 
establishment  was  not  neglected.    The  system  was  J"**^' 


«  Whitelocke,p.S8L 
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presby terianisiD ;  but  such  a  presbytery  sis  was  to- 
tally irreconcilable  with  the  feelings  of  the  party 
denominated  presby terians;  while  it  accorded  with 
those  of  the  independents.  All  coercive  power 
was  taken  from  their  provincijd  and  classical  as- 
semblies, and  nothing  appears  to  have  remained  to 
them  but  the  power  of  licensing  preachers,  and 
the  ordinations.  The  consequence  was,  that  those 
of  the  independent  principles  who  agreed  with'th^m 
on  all  points  of  doctrine,  were  iHumerously  admitted, 
and  in  some  parts  encouraged  those  voluntary  as^ 
sociatipns,  which  were  so  agreeable  to  their  princi- 
ples. The  partiality'  of  the  presbyteries,  however, 
in  licenring  preachers,  having  been  complained  of, 
ministers  were  appointed  as  commissioners  for  that 
purpose  in  165S*.  Meantime,  some  of  the  small- 
er parishes  were  united,  and  the  larger  ones  di- 
vided. The  tithes  were  regularly  paid,  the  glebe 
lands  were  vested  in  the  incumbents ;  and  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lands  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chap- 
ters,  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year  were  add- 
fsd  to  the  means  of  the  preaching  ministry.  There 
were  about  ten  thousand  benefices  in  England ; 
some  of  the  livings  were  five  hundred,  six  hun- 
dred, and  seven  hundred  a-year,  aiid  most  of 
them  above  a  hundred.  If '  we  only  consider 
the  value  of  money,  and  comparative  riches  and 
habits  of  the  people  at  that  time,  we  shall  find  that 
the  highest  of  these  livings  were  immense,  and 
that  one  hundred  would  give  a  man  the  same  rank 
in  the  community  as  six  hundred,  at  least,  would 

♦  Whitelockc,  p.  663. 
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do  now.  As  one. instance  of  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. Sir  H.  Slingsby  kept  an  establishment  of 
thirty  serva^nts  on  five  hundred  a-year  *•  Thus  .were 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  England  supported  in 
the  most  becoming  manner,  and  their  learning 
and  piety  corresponded  with  their  livings.  The 
universities  were  at  the  i^ame  time  amply  encour^- 
ed ;  and  an  ambulatory  ministry,  in  addition  to  the 
clergy  settled  there,  was  appointed  for  Wales, 
which  continued  in  deplorable  ignorance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  episcopal  bene- 
ficed clergy  were  deprived  of  their  livings  without 
any  compensation  ;  and  we  have  already  pronoun- 
ced our  condemnation  of  the  measure.    The  par- 
liament, however,  now  purged  of  members  allied  to, 
and  controlled  by  the  rigid  presbyterians — ^who,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  serving  God  by  their  divine  esta- 
blishment, did  injustice  to  his  creatures— made  a 
provision  for  the  episcopal  clergy.    Many  of  these, 
disappointed  of  ambition.  thi:ough  the  favour  of  a 
court,  applied  themselves  sedulously  to  the  dis« 
charge  of  their  duties,  and  general  advancement  of 
religion :    It  was  during  the  interregnum  that  the 
polyglot  bible  was,  by  the  great  learning  and  in- 
dustry of  Dr.  Walton,  projected  and  executed. 
But,  in  this  state  of  things,  the  royalists,  episcopa- 
lians, and  rigid  presbyterians,  saw  nothing  but  con« 
fusion}  and  a  worthy  prielate,  in   an  aftier  age, 
mentions  as  a  proof  that  the  people  were  even  fall- 
ing from  Christianity — ^that  a  translation,  which, 
however,  was  suppressed,  had  been  made  of  the 

*  MemomlB^  p.  25,  96* 
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Korao,  whence  lie  infere  that  the  land  was  in  dan<- 
ger  of  being  overrun  with  Mahometanism  K 
^^       We  have  already  said  that  Hamilton^  Norwich, 


Ends  of 

HoDand,        •TliisMribjeotliastmBionivcpieMiiCedjil^ 

^1^*^^^    tim&omWUtd«ikVffJ9vnviIafhi4SM^ 

ftUe^^In  $  oonfereDQe  one  day  mth  GbristWi  abe  remarked^  that 
"  the  papist^  lia4  not  equal  liberty  with  otjiarp,  as  they  ought  to 
hare.'*     Wh.  Their  teneta  dee  net  eoiubt  mdi  the  poUiqiie  peaoe  «f 
Pf9l0ilv^  piinfeB  aaA  Malei^  whom  th«y  eitma  hcvQtifikBy  «id  a. 
good  serrioe  tq  God  to  catt  thfia  aS<*-Qm    This  ofdniqn  apme  katre 
▼ented  jn  fonner  times  ;  Ifut  now  their  interest  leads  ihem  from  it, 
and  they  doe  not  hold  it— IPA.  I  douht  they  still  retain  it— Qk.  I 
|ny  what  re]i|[iaa  doeyoa-Pfofaae  In  Snfjmd  h^Wh*  in  regard  your 
mijesty  doth  mq  ihfi  hopowr  ta  catechipe  me^  I  shall  answer  you  very 
lireely :  We  professe  the  true  r^ormed  protestant  Christian  religion; 
webdiere  in  God  the  Father,  our  creator ;  in  God  the  Son>  Jeans 
Christy  onr  ledeencr;  and  iaG^ttie  Hdy  Glawt>  aw^onfiiraqr; 
t|)r^  peraoDSj  and  one  God»-*Qp(.  Thja  ia  rery  yight,  and  tbcssa  axe 
the  fundan^^tals  with  other  protestant  churches  ^ '  but  the  world  re- 
ports a  great  number  of  sevenll  diftrent  religions  in  England,  some 
LnthoiSt  lena  Oihnii%  senna  ealkd  iiidepei4epta»  son\eanAaptists> 
and  some  yett  hi|^,  and  diflT^rent  from  sU  the  rest,  ^hose  namea 
we  know  not*— IFA.  Where  loither  qr  Calvin,  or  others,  sgree  with 
the  holy  scriptures,  tfie  tme  rule  to  walhe  by>  there  ibe  profession  in 
So^bnd  agrees  with  them  J  audit  Imit  mpv^  d«  Amdawnianff  o( 
it;  aDdastPthedifibneoceofopinioQAin  cerrnMnie^  qr  some  matten 
of  ^onhip  and  discipline,  it  is  incident  to  men,  as  ipuch  as  differ- 
ences of  eountenances  or  of  dyet;  bnt,  in themain^  they  allagvee« 
The  late  tra^Ueaoocasiqned  thepqqpla  to  taka  a  gpsalcr  intanai  in 
aU  tbinglbpaiticidarlylnmiUttei^QfrelJgioa^than  fonyerly;  and  these 
itisesteemed  the  highest  tyranny  of  all  others,  to  ^rannjieoTermen'a 
judgments  and  eon8cienees.—Qtt.  May  not  such  a  boshiess  astlwlof 
the  aaahairtiHs  •(  MuiiaiM'^  h^  feai^  hy  yim  tQ  be  ^  iisne  of  Ai«^ 
ditfeio^noes  in  l^^o^,  espedaUy  whjon  aqch  ki|^  of  men  reaei^ 
oountenance?    There  is  nothin'^  more  desperate'  to  the  peace  of  a 
atate,  than  the  fbstering  of  8i»ch  violent  incmdiaxyes  aa  these  kad  of 
pcqple  are;  and^  if  aey.be  soibred  tq  giow>  and  v«4  iMx  ^t 
ni^  imcontrquled,  it  wi)l  pvove  difficult  to  rednoe  them  to  or4er 
againe :  These  new  opinions  are  not  qprung  up  from  thoke  who  now 
professe  them,  but  haye  bin  inst]ga^d  by  yoar  enemies,*— fP%.  Your 
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Holland,  and  Capel,  were  referred  to  the  justice  of 
parliament :  and  a  high  court  of  justice  was  now 
erecte4  for  their  trial.  Hamilton  had.escapedirom 

mijegty's  obaervatiaii  is  most  nf^t,  Uist  oar  enemies  have  tmaebM 
these  iJdSsxeaeeB;  and  the  more  care  and  vigilanoe  is  requisite  to  pse^ 
Tent  ihe  daungers  of  them,  butt  hold  it  the  best  Way  to  negleet  thosv 
spreta  eml^Mcunt :  Thereby  they  will  £dl  of  themselyes  ;  when  a  pubv 
lie  notice  and  proceeding  against  them  will  butt  make  them  the  more 
oonsidenble,  men  being  apt  to  take  iA  with  a  prosecuted  party ;  and 
new  fan^  please  the  vulgar,  who  can  least  distinguish,  and  are 
sonest  mialeadL    Butt  many  with  us  hold  it  a  right  for  every  one  to 
be  left  to  take  care  of  his  own  soule^  which  concerns  none  butjt  him>- 
selfe,  and  that  the  magbtrate  oug^t  not  to  confine,  or  persecute  ano- 
ther into  his  judgement,  for  that  whicb  concerns  Ae  other  only,  so 
hmg  as  the  publique  peace  is  presorred,  to  which  the  law  of  Engbind 
hath  a  strict  legud ;  and  whosoever,  by  his  opinion  or  practice,  di»- 
tnrbes  that  peace,  is  to  be  severely  punished."— vol.  i.  p.  97i^7. 
Were  men>  who  thought  and  reasoned  thus,  fanatics?    Whitelodoe 
gives  also  au  account  of.  conversations  that  he  had  with  the  Arcb<- 
bifihi^  of  Upsale,  who,  says  he,  ^^  spike  Latin  fluently,  butt  not  pe-< 
dantiddy,  and  ei;pressed   himadfe  with  good  reason,  nuxed  with 
chearf ulnen  and  learning,  especially  out  of  the  Others  snd  human 
authorities ;  and  he  was  more  ready  than  others  of  his  ooate  in  texts 
of  holy  scripture,"  p.  386.    After  s(HAe  discourse,  in  which  Wbil^ 
locke  told  the  archbislu^  that  the  prelates  in  Inland  had  been  iheir 
ottm  de^trnctiou;  but  that  &ere  were  not  wanting  learned  men  in 
.England  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  the  archbishop  says,.  **  then  you 
are  injured ;  for  the  report  goes,  that  you  regard  not  learning,  and 
that  you  are  pulling  downe  the  famous  universitiea  in  your  country, 
whezeby  learning  will  wholly  decay  and  be  destroyed^— ITA.  That  in- 
deed is  an  injury ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  our  universiti^  were  never 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  jthey  now  are»-^4rcA.'  I  am  glad 
tohesreit;  and  I  confess  I  have  not  met  with  such  learning  in  a  sol- 
dier  as  you  shew."    (The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  who  Wbite- 
locke-  was,  though  he  now  ai  an  ambassador  appeared  in  a  sort  of 
wS^imxf  gaxV.)-*'^  Wh.  I  am  butt  meanly  learned;  but  our  univer^ 
sitiea  arefuH  of  eminent  kamed  men,  and  are  the  fonntaines  fmm 
wbenoe  the  whole  land  is  watered  with  the  streames  of  the  goqi^, 
by  sendiog  out  learned  men  from  tfaeace,  who  labour  in  Chiristte 
yineyaid.— 4rcA.  Are  your  roinistevs  in  repute  aaopig  yeu?'^l9^« 
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prisoiii  but  was  afterwards  seized  atid  arraigned  as 
Earl  of  Cambndge«  and  consequently,  as  an  Eng- 
lish peer  subject  to  the  laws  pi  that  country^    He 

GMy,  leameA^  and  tfble  mirilsten.  Were  n$t&t  in  greater  repute  than 
they  now  are.-— ilrcA.  Butt  I  doubt  their  meens  is  shortened  by  tak- 
iog  away  the  church-knds.-*  IF%.  The  lands  of  bishops;  of  deanes, 
and  diaptevs,  are  soold ;  but  the  parliament  added  to  the  means  of 
the  preaching  ministry  near  £SO,WO  Sterling  yearly,  more  than  they 
had  before.— ilrc^.  That  is  a  good  addition:  Are  their  livings  in 
parishes  by  the  tithes,  as  ours  are,  and  of  good  value?  Wh.  Their 
maintenance  is  by  tithes  in  their  respective  parishes,  and  by  glebe* 
lands^  Some  of  their  livings  are  worth  £600,  £600,  £700  Sterling 
yearly,  and  most  above  £100  yearly.— ilrcA.  That  is  farre  beyond  the 
proportion  in  our  conntrey :  How  many  spiritual  livings  have  you? 
*^Wh.  There  be  in  England  near  10,000  benefices,  there  being  so 
many  parishes."  Id.  p.  ^13,  414.  An  excellent  late  publication,  by 
Mr.  (hme,  an  Independent  minister  in  Perth,  "  the  Memoirs  of  I^. 
Owen,"  tlm^Ws  a  great  deal  of  light  en  this  subject,  and  deserves  tife 
soious  attention  of  all  who  wish  for  farther  information  on  ihe  reli* 
giotts  parties  of  that  age.  He  quotes  the  following  passive  from  one  of 
the  addresses  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster  by  Presbyterian  ditlAea, 
entitled,  ''  The  hannofdous  consent  of  die  Lancashire  ministers, 
vrith  their  brether  at  London."  ^'  A  toleration  would  be  putting  a 
sword  in  a  madman's  hand;  a  cup  of  poison  into  the  hand  of  a 
diild ;  a  letting  loose  of  madmen  with  firebrands  in  tiieir  hands ; 
and  i^peinting-  a  city  of  refiige  in  men's  oonsdenoes  for  the  devil  to 
fly  to;  a  laying  of  a  stumUing-block  befc»e  the  blind;  a  proehdm- 
ing  liberty  to  the  wolves  to  come  into  Christ's  fold  to  prey  upon  the 
lambs:  Neither  would  it  be  to  provide  for  tender  oonsdenoes,  but  to 
take  away  all  conscience,**  p.  45.  We  might  give  specimens  of  a 
aimilar  style  from  episcopalian  divines;  but  insticad  of  that,  kt  ua 
give  one  from  a  statesman,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  abeady 
quoted  6om  Churendon.  ^'  The  House  of  Comntons,"  aays  Secretary 
Nicholas  in. a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Edgman,  4tii  Nov.  1647^  '^  hadi 
again  voted  the  presbytery,  with  liberty  for  tender  oonscienoes, 
which  is  a  back  door  to  let  in  all  secto  and  heresies.  The  Sodnians 
now  begin  to  appear  in  great  numbov  under  the  title  of  rationaliata; 
and  there  are  a  sect  of  women  lately  come  from  foreign  parts,  and 
lodged  in  Southvrark,  called  quakers,  who  swell,  shiver,  and  shake; 
ai)d  when  they  come  to  themselves,  (for,  in  all  the  time  of  their  fits. 
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demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  court, 
u  being  a  native  of  Scotland,  arguing  that  his  ti- 
tle of  Earl  of  Cambridge  did  not  constitute  him  a 

Mahoiiiet*s  Hdy  Ghost  amTeraes  with  them)  they  b^n  to  preach 
what  hath  been  deliyered  to  them  by  the.  spirit"  Clar.  Papers^ 
Vol.  ii:  p.  383.  See  Neal  as  to  the  origin  of  this  sect,  voL  iv.  p.  32. 
Nicholas  was  mistaheli.  Ant  I  woold  desire  the  reader  to  compare  this 
with  the  passages  quoted  finom  Whitdocke  and  others,  and  then 
say  where  the  fanaticism  or  bigotry  was.  It  is  extraoidinary  that 
Mr.  Hume,  a  philosopher,  should  have  reiterated  too  many  of  the 
notions  promulgated  by  men  who  bboured  to  darken  their  under- 
standings with  fears  of  universal  schism,  if  not  atheiam,  Mahomet- 
ism,  &c  &C. 

But,  in  his  account  of  Wales,  he  is  most  ^;regionsly  mistaken. 
He  says,  that  ''  ahnost  all  the  clergy  of  Wales  having  been  ejected, 
itinerant  preachers,  with  small  salaries,  were  settled,  not  above  four  or 
five  in  each  county ;  and  these  being  furnished  with  horse  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  hurried  from  place  to  place,  and  carried,  as  they  expraw-. 
ed  themselves,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospeL"  For  this  he  refers  to 
Dr.  Johti  Walker's  attempt,  and  continues :  ^^  They  were  all  of  them 
of  the  lowest  birth  and  education,  who  had  deserted  mechanical  trades 
in  order  to  follow  their  new  profesnon.  And  in  this  particolar,  at 
well  as  in  their  wandering;  life,  they  pretended  to  be  truly  apostolicaL" 
Now,  as  we  are  well  informed  by  Neal,  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
were  destitute  of  the  means  of  Christian  knowledge,  their  language 
was  little  understood,  their  deigy  were  ignorant  and  idle,  so  that  they, 
had  scarcely  a  sermon  from  one  quarter  to  another.  The  people  had 
ndther  bibles  nor  catechisms,  nor  was  there  a  sufficient  maintenance 
Ibr  such  as  were  capable  of  instructing  them.  The  parliament,  there- 
fore, on  the  dSd  t'ebruary,  1649,  passed  an  act  for  the  better  propa- 
gation and  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Wales,  for  the  gecting  scanda- 
kms  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  redress  of  some  grievances^to 
continue  in  force  for  three  years.  So  intent  was  the  parliament  on. 
Hub  subject,  that  it  devoted  every  Friday,  says  Whitdocke,  to  con- 
sider the  ways  and  means  of  promoting  it.  Neal»  voL  iv.  p.  15. 
Whitelocke.  What  happened  from  this?  The  foUowing  passage 
occurs:  "  Letters,  that  since  the  act  for  propagating  the  gospel  in 
Wales,  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  good  preachers  in  the  thirteen 
Wddi  counties :  most  of  them  preached  three  or  four  times  a-week. 
That  in  every  market  town  there  were  pUu^  one  schoolmaster,  and 
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subject  of  England ;  but  it  was  held  that,  as  not 
contented  merely  with  the  title,  he  had  sat  as  an 
English  peer  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  claimed 
and  exercised  all  the  privileges  of  a  peer  of  (hat 
realm,  he  had  necessarily  subjected  himself  to  Eng- 
lish jurisdiction,  and  his  plea  was  overruled:  his 
pther  pleas  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  and  he  was 

in  most  great  towns  two  sehodhiMuterB^  ftble^  learned,  and  wuwertUy 
«M/0^e  indeed  tayanodimg  of  their  ^tH&.)  ''That  the  tidies  were 
afl  employed  to  liie  nsea  directed  by  the  act  of  parliament  1.  To  main- 
tain godly  ninisters.  S.  Schoolmasters.  S.  The  J^h  pari  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  defected  cUrgy.  4.  To  pay  taxes.  5.  To  pay 
tke  officers,"  p.  543.  Those  who  desire  more  information  on  this  sub-, 
jecty  I  would  advise  to  consult  Neal,  yoL  it.  where  they  will  find  the 
erroneousness  of  Hume's  statement  fully  verified. 

I  have  abeady  said  a  good  deal  about  the  religion  of  die  age.  ttmne's 
aeeoont  is  always  extravagant ;  but  I  am  astonished  that  even  he 
ihouM  have  written  note  G  to  vdL  viL  The  story  of  the  six  soldiers, 
taken  fh>m  Clement  Walker,  is,  considering  the  authority,  worthy  of 
no  consideration.  The  remainder  of  the  note  is  unsupported  altoge^ 
ther^  But  are  extravagancies  by  a  few  individuals  sufficient  to  stig- 
matise a  whole  age?  Because  the  sect  of  the  quakers  arose  then,  we 
are  apt  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled.  For  my  part,  I  question  whe- 
dier  there  has  not  been,  during  the  last  twenty  years^  more  absurdity 
on  religion,  as  there  has  been  undoubtedly  a  greater  multiplicity  of 
sects,  than  in  die  time  of  the  civil  wars  and  commonwealth.  The  ex- 
travagance even  of  Nayler,  who  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  waa  at 
teast  equalled  by  diat  of  Johanna  Southcott,  and  her  disdples  were 
fir  more  nomerons^  while  the  delusion  lasted  a  very  great  deal  hmgja- 
Can  any  one  enumerate  the  sects  at  this  day  ?  I  could  not,  even  in 
the  good  town  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  government  wisely  n^ects 
them,  and  they  do  mischief  to  no  one.  Yet  what  a  picture  nught  be 
drawn,  did  we  wish  torepresent  the  age  dmmgh  the  medium  of  every 
extravagance.  As  for  dthes,  a  party  did  desire  dieir  abolition,  and 
some  other  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy  as  less  oppressive:  But  the 
parlianettt  resolved  to  continue  the  tithes  till  some  odier  provision^ 
**  as  large  andas  honouraW  were  agreed  upon.  Whitekcke,  p.  1S3* 
The  dergy  were  judiciously  prohibited  from  interfering  vrith  affiiin 
of  state.    Cob.  PsrL  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1305. 
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condemned,  andsuArad.    Capel  argued  that  he 
was  not  liable  to  trial  at  all,  for  that»  oa  the  8ur< 
Fender  of  Colchester,  there  vas  a  special  article  for 
quarter  to  the  officers,  and  on  that  he  claimed  hia 
life  and  freedom.    The  general.  Lord  Fairfax,  was 
examiised  qa  to  the  import  q£  the  articles,  (the 
words  did  not  warrant  Capel's  constructioii,)  and 
he  dedared  that  it  meant  only  exemption  from  mi^ 
litary  execution,  not  from  puUic  justice*    Ijt  waa 
clearly  established  that  au<^  was  the  understand- 
ing of  parties  at  the  time  that  the  artides  were 
entered  intOr    Capd  had  commenced  his  career  ^ 
whement  assertor  of  public  liberty ;  but,  soon  -se* 
diioed  by  the  couft,  he  thenceforth  professed,  and 
acted  upon  the  p^c^  of  unlimitod  submisswioii 
to  the  throne^    Such  an  individual  was  not  likely 
to  pseet  with  muoh  compassion,  and  the  high  tone 
with  which  he  vindicated  his  conduct,  though  it 
pleased  bis  own  party,  and  is  naturally  admired  by 
a  generous  reader,  was  not  x:alculated  to  conciliate 
men  to  whom  the  civil  war  appeared  in  all  its  na- 
tive, disgusting  deformi^.    He  was  condemned^ 
and  died  intrepidly.    The  E^ls  of  Holland  and 
Korwich  were  also  condemned,  but  their  caaea 
were  referred  to  the  parliament.  That  of  Norwich 
was  first  heardy  and  the  house  wsis  equally  divided 
in  regstfd  to  grantifig  him  a  pardon,  or  allowing 
the  sentence  to  take  its  course.    The  ipeahef  a 
▼ote  was  therefore  called  for,  and  be  having  repei* 
ved  a  kindness  from  that  nobleman,  voted  in  his  &« 
veur.    When  the  ease  of  the  Karl  of  Holland  was 
heard,  the  house  was  again  equally  divided,  and 
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the  speaker's  vote  was  consequently  called  for. 
Holland  was  both  a  better  private  character  than 
Norwich)  and  a  preferable  citizen ;  but  the  same  af- 
fection did  not  sway  the  breast  of  the  speaker^  and 
he  sealed  his  doom  *. 

The  present  settlement  was  not  agreeable  to 
many  attached  to  the  republican  cause,  to  whom 
it  appeared  that  the  parliament,  from  fondness  of 
power  only,  delayed  to  establish  maitters  on  the' 
basis  of  the  propositions  called  the  agreement  of 
the  people.   On  the  other  hand,  the  house  argued, 
in  its  own  defence,  that  the  present  government 
was  never  intended  for  any  thing  more  than  a 
temporary  arrangement,  till  the  public  tranquillity 
was  sufficiently  restored  for  a  general  election ; 
and  that  it  was  their  object  to  compose  matters, 
and  to  allow  full  time  calmly  to  weigh  all  propo-. 
sitions,  before  they  finally  determined  on  the  fu- 
ture constitution.    Part  of  the  army,  however,  was 
dissatisfied  with  this,  and  a  portion  resisted,  but 
were  quickly  reduced.     The  invidious  name  of 
levellers    was    revived,,  and    applied    to    them^ 
while   the  absurd  proceedings    of   about  thirty 
fanatics  afforded  a  pretext,  which  was  too  much 
taken    advantage   of  by   the    ruling   party,    as 
well  as  by  the  royalists,  for  accusing  those  popu- 
larly inclined  of  being  corrupted  with  the  same 
silly  and  ridiculous  notions.    These  thirty  fana- 
tics, under  the  guidance  of  one  Everard,  who  had 
once  been  a  soldier,  and  now  professed  himself  a 
prophet,  proceeded  with  spades  in  their  hands  to 

«  Whitdocke,  p.  '376,  ei  seq,    Howell's  State  Trials,  voL  iy.  p. 
1176,  etseq. 
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dig  the  earth,  when  Everard  predicted  on  the  spot 
that  all  things  would  sopn  be  in.  common.  This 
ridiculous  proceeding  ended,  as  might  be  supposr- 
edy  in  these  foolish  people's  returning  to  their  oc. 
cupatjcHis*.  John  Lilburn^  and  others,  were  more 
formidable*  They  presented  their  propositions 
for  the  new  government,  and  were  supported  by  a 
very  large  party.  Their  propositions  differed  lit- 
tle from  those  contained  in  the  agreement  of  the 
people^  but  as  Lilburn  used  the  language  ajid 
demeanour  of  dictator  to  the  parliament,  whpse 
measures  he  arraigned,  he  was  a  second  time  im* 
prisoned,  and  many  took  a  deep  interest  in  his 
suffering.  Lilbum  was  ever  consistent ;  with  the 
spirit  •that  he  had  formerly  opposed  the  court, 
he  now  opposed  the  parliament  as  disinclined  ^to 
establish  such  public  liberty  as  might  compen- 
sate for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  We 
may  perhaps  allow  that  he  was  hasty  in  pondemn? 
ing; .  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  honest 
in  maintaining  his  principles:  his  talents  were 
considerable;  his  personal  courage  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear,  and  his  resolution  immovable. 
Always  inflexible,  however,  he  was  accused  of  ncr 
yer  being  satisfied  with  any  thing ;  and  it  was  hu- 
morously remarl^ed  of  him,  that ^ if  there  were  no 
other  person  in  the  world  but  himself,  **  John  y^puld 
be  against  Lilburn,  and  Lilbqrn  against  John  f ." 

Jt  nyill  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish  af: 


fain. 


♦  Whitelocke,  p.  396,  et  seg. 

t  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  468.  Whitelocke,  p.  399,  et  seq.  Cobbet'i  ParL 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1306. 
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tratisactiom  iti  Ireland.  The  dttholics  there  werd 
divided  into  two  paltieftt  The  arboriginal  IriBb, 
and  those  of  the  pale»  who,  a8  of  English  descent, 
WW6  called  the  English Jrish^  We  have  alKady 
sem  that  the  old  Irish  warn  Mt  only  more  bigdt^ 
ted  and  ig^oAtit  than  those  of  the  pale,  but  in* 
flamed  with  de^r  passions.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  had,  as  has  been  stated,  negociated  a 
peftce  more  advanti^oiis  to  the  pxx>te8tant6,  than 
the  terms  agreed  upon  by  Glamorgan,  who  acted 
along  with  the  nuncio,  in  consequence  of  secret 
powers  from  Charles ;  but  the  nuncio,  secure  ef 
the  royal  support,  though'  it  durst  not  be  avowed, 
had  reused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  thundering  fotth 
anathemas  against  those  who  adhered  to  it  y  and, 
with  the  old  Irish,  continued  the  war  for  better 
terms.  Ormonde,  having  left  Ireland,  concerted 
new  dispositions  with  the  king  and  queen }  and 
seduced  from  the  protestant  side,  Inchiquin,  who 
had  fought  hitherto  against  the  catbolics«  When 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Scottish  army  was  recall* 
ed,  Inchiquin,  joining  the  troops  with  the  moderate 
catholics,  turned  himself  against  the  wilder  party^ 
who  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty,  and  while 
he  compelled  Owen  O'Netl  to  cross  the  Shantion, 
Clanrickarde  besieged  the  nuncio  in  the  town  of 
Galway.  Ormonde  now  landed,  and  conduded 
a  second  peace,  nearly  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
first,  that  both  parties  might  be  united  against  the 
English  parliament.  As  the  king's  lieutenant,  his 
government  over  all  that  disowned  the  authority 
of  the  parliament  was  nominally  acknowledged. 
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but  it  was  subject  to  the  control  of  twelve  com- 
missioners till  the  peace  should  be  finally  ratified 
by  the  legislature. 

The  hopes  of  the  rebels,  however^  were  soon  mU 
serably  blighted  by  a  total  defeat,  which  Inchiqmn^ 
their  new  commander,  recdred  from  Jones,  th^ 
parliamentary  general.    But  Ormonde,  early  in  thd 
spring,  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  $  and,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and 
four  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  marched  to^iirds 
Dublin,  having  reduced  several  garrisons  by  the 
way.    His  object  for  the  reduction  was  to  obstruct  Cimnwdi 
supplies  by  sea;  but  the  plan  failed,  and  he  re^irOmd, 
ceived  a  total  defeat  from  Jones.    The  English  ^    "^^ 
parliament  had  been  hitherto  obliged,  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  to  neglect  Irish  affairs;  but  now,  that  peace 
was  established  at  home,  it  determined  to  evince 
the  vigour  x>f  its  counsels  in  the  neighbouring  isle. 
The  present  lord  lieutenant  (Lord  Lisle,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester)  was  therefore  recalled,  and  Ctx)m<- 
well  sent  as  commander-in-chief:  He  set  sail  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot,  all  animated 
with  ibat  spirit  which  the  disgusting  atrocities  of 
the  Irish  had  inspired  into  the  hearts  of  eealous 
protestants.    It  was  not  the  temper  of  tliis  intrepid 
leader  to  lose  an  instant  in  striking  an  important 
blow ;  and  he  soon  let  the  Irish  feel  both  his  abili- 
ty and  vengeance.    Marching  to  Drogheda,  he  de- 
termined immediately  to  reduce  it,  thougli  garri- 
soned with  two  thousand  foot  and  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  deemed  by  the  governor  to  be  impreg- 
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nable  at  that  season  of  the  year.    The  place  was 
taken  at  the  third  assault,  and  the  garrison,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants,  put  to  the  sword.  Those 
saved  were  destined  for  the  plantations*    This  has 
beeq  generally  condemned  as  excessively  cruel  and 
bloodyf  and  it  undoubtedly  was  a  terrible  act ;  but 
men  must  ever  be  judged  of  by  the  standard  and 
feelings  of  their  own  times.    Such  had  been  die 
indescribable  atrocities  of  the  Iri8h,-f--who,  not  con- 
tent with  murdering  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  discrimination,  and  in  an  unsuspecting  mo- 
rqent  of  security,  had  inflicted  upon  their  unresist* 
iog  victims  the  most  excruciating  torments, — ^that 
the  gates  of  mercy  were  barred  against  them  in 
every  hearty  and  Cromwell,  by  denying  quarter* 
which  they  never  granted,  acted  in  conforpiity 
with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  protestants. 
The  argument  of  that  leader  was,  that,  by  rigour 
in  the  outset,  he  would,  in  reality,  save  blood,  by  in- 
clining the  catholiqs  to  immediate  subjection.  To 
blacken  the  measure,  however,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  garrison  were  protestants ; 
but  the  statement  is  not  authenticated ;  and,  had 
it  even  been  so,  »nd  the  fact  been  knowti  to  Crom- 
well,, which  there  is  no  reason  for  presuming,  it 
would  not  have  lessened  the  public  abhorrence  at 
their  conduct }  since,  by  their  alliance  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  and  supporting  them  in  their  mea- 
sures, they  proved  themselves  to  be  ren^;adoes 
from  their  own  principles,  and  assumed  the  guilt 
pf  the  pqrty  with  whom  they  co^operateit. 
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Thd  ffite  of  Droghedft  struck  such  universal  ter* 
Tou  that  every  iRFhere  the  catholics  talked  <^  treat- 
ing, and  places  of  strength  yielded  at  his  approach. 
Ormonde,  on  the  other,  hand,  fell  into  complete 
disgrace  with  the  ^catholics,  and  this  prbtestant 
troops  uiidier  Inehiquin  revolted  to. Cfomwell,  by 
which  all  th6  towns  in  Munster  ftH  into  his 
haJidA.  The  season,  however,  wbs  so  far  advanced 
before  He  attempted  Waterlbrd,  that  he  was  obhg- 
ed  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  into  winter  quar** 
ters. 

Owen  O^Neil  had,  in  consequence  of  his  disa« 
gree'ment  with  Ormonde,  endeavoured  to  make  his 
peace,  with  the  English  parliament ;  but,  as  all  his 
cSkiPB  wer^  stehily  rejected,  he  again  united  with 
Ormonde,  who  now  entertained  hopes  of  combin- 
ing all  pluties  to  resist  Cromwell  in  the  spring. 
.  That  great  captain  took  the  field  early  in  the 
season,  and  was  preparing  for  a  second  attempt  on 
Waterford,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  the  com- 
mand fhmsferred'  to.  Ireton,  under  the  title  of  de^ 
pu^*  Ireton  niras  not  the  nutn  to  lose  the  deci- 
sive moment.  What  Cromi^ell  had  projected  he 
executed;  and  Waterford,  (which,  with  other  toWns, 
had'refus^  to  agree  with  Ormonde,)  was  imme- 
diately reduced.  These  successes  brought  the 
power  tf  the  *  catholics  so  low,  .that/ they  Had 
scarcely  sUi  army  to  take  the  field :  and  Ormonde, 
despis^  by  the  soldiers,*  and  •execrated  by  the 
clergy,  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  command  to 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde^  and  leave  the  kik)gdom« 
Limeric'k  was  how  the  only  town  of  importance  in 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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ti^  »<itgwwPtfrf  t^  Uki^i  «iDd  «apb  i«ikiiH|f  4id 

tna^.UHitt)ifgrd¥fu9c4Adiauasi4a>tpC;i«^^  A» 
tbet/qmft iK«a-bpBi^;e4 •  pvt]r,  m^  J/wi Mii8« 
fmve»  «Ari^w)e4  t»  M«  ir9)Mf,;  but  («s  ih^  W9m 
he^*!tii')tf^^y  {.^f^  Brogl^iU,  the  niagwtiwtos  4e- 
teipnjim^  Ho  s^oeiulfv  ikfi  pM«»  o«  leiiw- .  Tbm 
biatMip^  {pf  .X<imtp»c)£  j«q4  MtvkTf  ^^  >t^  ^^ 
ioTfPU  mff^fiViivg  |Ai»t  .tih(e]r  would  Jbp  delivered 
Vp  4W  laotpw  40  -1^  ^(Mmperon^  thsefttwed  to 
excommunicate  the  dtizeiu  if  they  proceeded  u> 
tl)«  tn^ji  .And  vJMii  .cppinimian^nt  w^ns  »p- 
pof lUcd  jp  9ite  ^  the  tl^pait,  tfie|r  AptpfiUjr  ^c- 
co|qmi|nici^(|d  tlw  citj^  ««4  f«d>lnfbed  4  p«r{^eitmi 
^>i^^4f^  •*gw)*l^  i^  jep^lpblo  onljr  by  4^  19? 
tmctiog  die  Qcigqciatipi}.  Tbo  gAye|nit>r«  Qwi^ 
P'.Neil,  iiifeiipiflis  ^aboifiipd  to  i«r«y^t  »  ureatyj 
but  a-pasty  4^jtberSoldieE«,  und«r<>>V>i)«^  lESeipfdt 
^vingg^veaadmisgien  to  fbo^t  two  .hw^b^  of 
tbebesiqgfcirdietowp  <H|f)itM)|itfli|.  Bj#ie  «rti- 
des,  ^e  «oId|ef8  w^i]e  4o  fay  c|ew9  ^^  4iPM; 
bnt  had  liberty  to  ipacch  iili^se  ^)fgr  pleased : 
The  inhMiitaDts  rwexe  allowed  tibre^  fiWPthft  to 
t(«ni|pprt  theoMBlves  aiyll.their  good^«  <to^y  fitst  pf 
tbe.kiiig4c)Di  that  ^o^d  bc^aUott^  to  t^em  bjr 
th&  pvUatoen^  The  m^y^ir,  thp  ^v>emof,  aad 
^e  tnq  b«>h9ps»  w^m  i»Q«ptod*  Qqe  qflM 
bisbftPfy  ^MfUfsri^  «K«ped  ip  tho  diflg»iae  fif  « 
wddi^j  jtiiiec^h^  iwi^  tbo  mayor,  wMhwageds 
^e£ov<ecfi^  waBfbot. 

T^»i^SPpwveAf9l^  lo  th^  djVfr|y,Wihose  weak 
constitution  gaukuaderthiefaMgu?.  laU/ccMiwttbed 
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X^udlov  auccefided  bua  hi  the  cpmmaad^  and  pro- 
secuted.l^e  r^dufitiqn  of  jthat  'kiagiom*. 

Th^  iScotllsh  .cQiDfni98ioners  h^d  prot^ed^  iiotiM«« 
only  agaiQst  the  trial  and  cQBdenwi^tiQn  of  thdiwd. 
late  king,  but  eves  ^gmnst  the  new  ^ovenitnent. 
The  Eng^idi  parliaments  bow^ear,  far  froin  attend- 
ing to  their  protestations*  treaited  their  overtures 
with  contempt,  and  proposed  that  the  Scots  should 
likewise  esta)[)lish  a  republic,  and  enter  into  a  fe- 
deral umoo  with  England*  This  wa^  considered 
as  adding  insult  to  injury^  and^  on  their  continued 
complaints,  they  were  ignominjously  conducted  to 
the  borders,  and  disn^ssed  the  countryf • 

Scotland  was  neither  di£p>sed  nor  prepared  tosoottui 
«rect  itself  into  a  commonwealth.  Thp  aristo- 
jcncy  were  so  powerful,  that  monarchical  autho- 
lity  was  necessary  to  restrain  them,  and  a^rd 
.protection  to  the  other  ranks.  The  clergy  inde^ 
ibnned  a  considerable  oounterpoise,  by  uniting^ 
under  their  direction,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  not  immediately  dependent  on  thfi 
aristocracy ;  but  as,  from  the  state  of  manu&o- 
tures  and  commerce,  the  bulk  of  the  p<^latiofi 
depended  on  the  land-owners,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  failed  to  a0brd  an  extensive  protectioo* 
T%e-  aristocracy  iiimved  their  titles,  and  J^wd- 
naBy  Iheir  lands  too,  iiom  the  crown;  and  thf^y 
'  w€Pe  not  jrtmngers  to  the  disposition  .of  their  Ytth 

^  iA^Skm,  yoL  L  p.  5e^3>  f^M^.  CarteVi  OnxMVi4e>  niL  u.  Wliifie« 
locLcy  ^391,  etseq.  Milton's  Proee  Woxks,  yoLii.  p.  SU»  etseq^ 
CImt.  toL  v.  p.  SOI,  et  seq.  317,  et  seq.  341^52.  330,  ei  seq* 

21-  Jd..pw  374,  «l  uq.  Whit^Mke,  p.  3S7t  H  ieq.  p9H)«t'8  PjKiL 
Blpt.  toL  iiL  p.  1^77,  <l  M^. 
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soils,  to  ^ftke  <^  their  oppressive  feudal  tenures, 
and  otherwise  curb  their  power.  They  iadeed 
desired  to  transfer  the  authority  of  the  throne  to 
themselves;  but  they  knew  that  the(  appearance 
of  monarchy  was  necfessary  to  the  preaervation  of 
their  exclusive  privileges;  and  they  perceived 
that  the-  attempt  to  Establish  a  commonwealth 
with  the  preservation. of  their  own  power,  would 
probably  lead  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  re* 
cal  the  kingf  when  they,  as  opposing  the  measure, 
would  incur  general  naw. 

^  With  what  views  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant had  -b^en  entered  intc^  we  havctalready  suf- 
ikiently  explitned :  That  many  were  piously  dis- 
posed, cannot  be  disputed :  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  expected  the  lucrbtiVe  offices  of  church  and 
state  as  a  return  for  conferring  the  benefit  of  the 
presbyterian  system  on  England.  The  English, 
iherelbre;.  gave  them  no>  credit  for  their  zeal,  al- 
leging that  their  God  was  forms,  and  the  tenth  of 
evei^  man's  estate.  The  army  of  sectaries,  as 
Ihey  denominated  that  of  England,  had  blasted  all 
liieir  exf^ctations ;  biit  they  flattered  themselves 
that  the  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  generali- 
ty of  the  pr^yterian  clergy,  hated  the  sectaries,  no 
less  than  themselves  did-f-^n  opinion  in  which  they 
were  confirmed  by  the.  outcry  of  the  presbyterian 
clergy  6a  the  late  king's  ckath.  They  inferred* 
therefore  that,  could  they  raise  an  army,  and,  ha- 
ving recalled  the  king  on  their  own  terms,  use  his 
name  in  an  expedition  into  England,  they  should 
be  joined*  by  such  numbers  as  might  effectuate  hia 
restoration,  and  if  they  rigorously  excluded  the 
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raalignants  or  royalists,  really  place  %hb  ppwer  in 
their  own  hands.  Such  were  the  viefws  of  t^e  xna- 
jority  of  the  Scots ;  but  three  partiee*  already  de- 
scribed, still  continued;  and  whil^  the  rjgidpresby- 
terians  in  reality  justified  the  execution,  though 
they  declaimed  against  it  because  th^y  abhorred 
the  instruments  by  which  it  was  accomp^ushed,  and 
laboured  to  render  the  conditions  upon  whicfi 
they  proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  mpnar ch  i^o 
severe,  as  wonld  have  left  him  scarcely  jtt^e  shadow 
of  authority,  and  converted  him  in^o  th^ir  tool, 
the  royalists  endeavoured,  to  gain  the  .a^eudenay  . 
by  restoring  him  unconditionally,  ai^d  thus  so  bind^« 
ing  him  to  them,  as  to  make  it  his  interegt  to  en- 
trust them  wholly  with  the  adtninistration  of  af- 
iSairs.  But  the  presbyterians  in  geaeraJ:  r^polveii 
to  exclude  the  malignants  from  all  shdre  in  either 
the  civil  or  military  department ;  aware  ;tbat,  once 
admitted  into  either,  tbey  should,  with  the  king's 
assistance,  vooh  become  the  ruling  faction.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  an  attempt  by  Monroe 
and  Middletoa  to  restore  the  king  unconditionally, 
was  instantly  put  down^  and  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley, who  had  been  mxteen  months  in  prison,  brought, 
as  an  example,  to  the  sca£R)ld  ^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  andcharietTi. 
such  the  views  of  the  prevailing  one;  yet,  on  theinSootLd. 

•  Cl«r.  vol.  V.  p.  271,  et  *eq.  Bftrnet's  Mem.  p.  388.  fliit  vol. 
L  p.  49.  Whitelocke,  p.  578.  Argyle  was  accosed  of  msti^ting 
Hundey*!  ezeention :  but  it  appears,  by  Father  Hay's  Memoirs,  tha( 
Aigyle  retired  from  tbe  parliament  as  discontented  at  the  measure; 
and  though,  as  might  be  expected,  the  author  aecnset  that  nobleman 
of  Having  secretly  employed  all  his  infinenoe  to  compass  Huntley's 
death,  charity  would  induce  us  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of  better 
Authority,  that  thepharge  is  unfounded.    Whitelocke,  p.  393. 
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death  of  the  late  king,  they  proclaimed  Charies  IL 
king  of  En^and  ahd  Ireland^  as  well  as  of  Soot- 
.    land,  ^^  as  the  righteous  heir  and  lawful  sucbesson" 
But,  they  added,  <<  upon  the  condition  c£Ms  good 
behaviour,  and  strict  observatioii  of  the  covenant, 
and  his  entertaining  ho  other  persons  id>dut  him 
but  such  as  were  godly  ineh,  arid'  faithful  to  that 
obligation.^^-^*  A  proclamation,"  observes  Glaren- 
dQU,  <<  so  strangely  worded,  that  though  it  called 
liim  their  king,  manifested  enough  to  him  that  he 
was  to  be  subject  to  their  determinations  in  all 
2JJ^J^  the  parts  of  hifii  government/'    That  the  young 
Seotkndto  kmg  might  be  brought  to  Scotland  upon  pn>per 
theH^  terms,  commissioners  were  sent  from  the  Sddttish 
^"'*^****  parliament  to  the  Hague  to  arrange  the  buainess 
with  him.    Miserable  as  was  the  condition  of  that 
prince,  and  rent  as  his  few  attendants  were  into 
factions^  they  were  all  enraged  to  find  that  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  instead  of  inviting  Charles 
Back  without  conditions,  actedrather  like  ambas- 
sadors to  a  foreign  state,  t£an  what  they  im^ined 
became  subjects  to  their  sovereign.    But  i£is  not^ 
indeed^  surprising  that  the  royalists,  whomi  they 
proposed  to  exclude  from  the  king'sr  presence^ 
should  have  seen  their  conduct  in  the  inoat  odious 
light    To  Charles  also  resorted  the  lords  of  the 
Engagement)  Lauderdale,  Callender,  andLanerid^ 
noWs  by  his  brother's  death,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
had,  of  course,  a  different  policy  to  pursue.  About 
the  same  time  also  came  the  thorough  royalists, 
Montrose  Kinross,  and  Seafortb.    Lauderdale  was 
so  infuriated  against  Montrose,  whose  barbarities 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter  upon  his  countrymen 
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be  ezpstiated  upon^  tbak  he  fefuded  td  have  ooniy 
mumctdtion  with  hia^  and  dechirod  ftbafche  woi4d 
nthe^  the  king  never  yraa  restoseti^  Ibaxi  hji^eaiS^ 
abtaitoe  itf  such  a  BMim  as  James  Grahfuajf  so  he^  In 
cdnsequeace  it  Mattxi^B  SiUmadejt^  ^ewmin^i^d 
that  individiialr  wbdA  helftewis0  psoacHuu;^  tfa^ 
authoc  of  ail  the  catamitiea  of  his  couatar]^    MOAf* 
trose^  on  the  other  hand»  who^  mialfd  hj^  cJiildish 
prophecies,  imagijied  hhnsdf  the  dd^tiiiei  r^stofer 
of  Charksi  advis^  that  prince  tty  diadain  ^1  f90r 
'poaUkm%  And  trust  to  his.  vali«}t  ach^f^aMotf 
alone  lor  the  recowly  of  hit  cww;mi^  Th^  lerds^  q€ 
the  Sngagement*  perceiv^  that  aUweaU  h^lif^ 
hf  a  coaliAion  witft  IdiintiroMv  ftdviaed  Chat Iqs  to 
agree  with  the  oominsssioiiefa  &(m  theptrliaiqeBti 
hc^img  thatf  on  the  realorbti4»i4  i^i^  op^t  mcmv- 
ver  their  own  infliience«.  white  thej  loitigat^  th9 
tenoa  to  him.    But  Hyde  aed  eltuera  stremiously 
advised  Charles  against  such  aa  agre^men^  apd 
trusting  his  persdn  in  Scotland  wilhovtt  axt  arnaed 
force.    Such  a  measure  they  natucalljr  abhdrred  m 
pregnant  with  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  all  whp 
had  suffered  in  the  royal  cause«    They  therefore 
8U]q[>orted  Montrose  9  andt  while  the  n^iooiakiicm 
was  contiBued  with  theoonunisaionets^nieasufeji  of 
a  vary  difieredt  nature  were  agitated  and  d^l;eciail»- 
ed  on.    We  ^have  already  detailed  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Ireiandi  sometime  before  f^  arrival  of 
Cromwell }  and  matters  being  represented  as  far 
more  flourishing  than  they  were»  Gbarle»  in»  ad- 
vised to  transport  himself  thither^  and  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops  commanded  by  Or- 
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mond6  and  Inchiquin;  while  he  secretly  grant* 
ed  a  oottiiiiisgion  to  Montrose  to  levy  troops  in 
Scotland^  askd  rabdue  that  kingdom  iincoxldition^ 
ally  td  thb  royal  power.    This  plausible  wheme 
was,  however,  soon  defeated.    .Montrose,  who 
bad  already  so  ftilly  shown  4iis  aptitude/^to  com^ 
mit  the  base  and  dastardly  crmie  of  assassination^ 
now  stained  hiseharaeter  with  ihat'enornHkityjon  the 
^^  person  k)f  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who  had  acted  .as  assistant 
counsel  against  tiib  late  kiilg,  and  was  now  English 
resident  at  the  Hagire.    TwMve  individuals,  under 
hU  eHipioymeM;,  perpetrated  the    deed,  ^  as  Do^ 
rislaiis  was  nhsuspidiously  seated  at  taUe  in  his 
own  lodgings.    Dorislaus  had  been  bred  at  Ley^- 
den,  and  was   afterwards  a  professdr    in  Ore* 
sham  collegia,  abd  had  acted  as  jud^advcicate 
in  Essex's  army.   To  the  disgrace  of  the  royalists; 
this  uhmatfly  crime  was,  not  long  after,  oommitted 
on  Asebam,  who  was  sent  as.  ripsid^t  ib  Madrid; 
and  it  ootitkiued  to  be  attenqited  on  niHAvi  Jsvea 
Whitdocke  was  threatened  during  his  embassy,  in 
(Sweden.     When  the  assassination  of  Dorislaus 
was  announced  to  the  English  government,  it, 
with  its  accustomed  vigour^  took  it  so  Imperiously 
up,  that  the  states  were  obliged  to  do  something, 
though,  according  to  Clarendon,  they  proceeded 
^*  with  great  gravity,  apd  more  than  ordinary  re- 
spect to  the  king,^    conducting  the  inquisition 
very  slowly,  and  with  such  formalities  that  the 
assassins  might  escape.   They,  however,  intimated 
to  the  king,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
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laave  their  territory:  This  ^Hlewhat  obstructed 
the  preparations^  ^nd  many  advised  to  delay  them, 
till  the/ parties  in  Ireland,  who  declared  for  him^ 
had  composed  their  mutual  animosities.  It  was 
idso  deemed  proper  that  Charles  should  visit  his 
mother  at .  PariSt  previous  tp  the,  expedition.  In 
the  meaojtime,  MontrosjS,  cf^rried  away  by  prophe- 
cies and  predictions,  .to  which  he  <<  was  naturally 
given,"  that  he  alone  shfaild  subdue  Scotland, 
and  succ^ssfolly  lead  an  army  into  England  for 
the  same>oi3Ject,  prepared  to  make  a  djescent  on 
the  Scottish -coast  *•        . 

'    The  covenantersjt  eager  to  effectuate  the  ^esto-^^^^^j^ 
ration  of  Charles  on  their  own  terms,  sent  to  him  deputatfam 
;a  Second  deputation  by  the  Earls  of  Cassiilis  and  tnm  scdu 
Xothiao.      .Th^  necessities  of  the  French  court '^' J* 
had  ot)|ige4  .Charles  to  remove  to  Jersey;  but,^««^ 
.under  fihe  pretext  that  the  island  had  not  su^     . 
cient  accQmiopdations,  the  treaty  was  transferred 
to  Breda*    The  propositions  carried  by  thesQ  no- 
.bkunen  were,  that  Charles  should  not  only  tal^e 
the  covenant  himse|f,  but  impose  it  on  all  classes 
without  toleration;    that  ipalignants  should  be 
of  course  excluded,  and  the  monarch  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  th^  parliament  in  civil  afiairs, 
aod  of  (the  assembly  in  ecclesiastical.   Against  pro. 
positions  ao  seyere  towards  ti^e  royalists,  that  pafty 

*  CUr.  ToL.T.  p.  304,  SeepfSTS^e^je^.  Clarendon  accuses  the 
lords  of  the  En^ement,  with  heing  actuated  only  with  a  desire  of 
teii^  restorecl^  to  Uieir  estates^  p.  999.  -  But  what  were  his  own  mo- 
ttvee  for  opposing  the  treaty  ?  Journal  of  Whitelocke*B  £mha88y>  an4 
Memorials. 
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bitferty  d^himed;  tepre^ntingihem  m  mjuiriODs 
to  the  dsfemory  of  the  tote  kmgv  ^^nd  udworthy  of 
the  present,  either  a»  a  so^rereign  or  as  a  mafi) 
as  destruetiTe  of  nio(i3r<ihy,  and  sacril^ious  to  the 
church.  The  most  galling  pait  of  the  proceedfaig^ 
however,  was,  that  thd  eommisrioners  vrire  re- 
strained from  ititimating  any  purpose  to  regaiit 
For  him  the  English  throile*, 

Whatever  scruple  oi  conscience  Charles  ^sight 
afibct  in  regard  to  the  cbvenant,  be  really  felt 
none;  for  he  had  at  this  moment  secretly  em- 
braced the  catholic  faith,  while  he  profess^  the 
protestant;  and  was  advisedy  not  otHy  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  by  his  own  mother,  to  the 
hypocritical  act  of  taking  the  eovenant.    Hia  renl 
motive  for  protracting  the  treaty  was,  tbM  Moo- 
trose  might  have  an  opportunity  to  attempt  the 
Pioteed*    realizing  of  his  extravagant  promises.    This  indi- 
vidual had  visited  the  Swedish  court  for  the  putpose 
of  obtaining   assistance  in  a  caused   which   tiie 
royalists  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  that  of  ma- 
narchs  in  general.     But  his  reception  ihene  was 
not  commensurate  with  his  expectations,  for  he 
merely  obtained  some  hundred  stand  of  arms.  Fro  A 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Denmark,  where  he  found 
the  monarch  sufficiently  hearty  in  the  cause,  but 
destitute  of  means  of  promoting  it ;  for,  besides 
his  poverty,  he  was  in  no  estimation  with  his  own 
subjects,    and,  consequently,  could    not  expect 
their  co«operation.    Montrose^  however,  received 

*  Clar.  vol  V.  p  348,  ei  seq.   Baillie/  toL  u.  p.  316,  et  seq. 
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a  small  adi^Qce  of  money;  i(nd»  in  the  spring,  iiMidt  in 
(I6fi0,)    sailed  for  » the  Orkneys,  with  six  hupv'*'^*^ 
dred  Germans^  commanded  chiefly  by  Scottish'  ex-' 
lies. 

'  The  ba^barous^  and  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkneys  had*  lived  remote  from  the  broils.wfaich 
had  cenvoked  the  Britiiadi  empirie^  and  had  takeii 
no  interest  in  the  issue.  Unacquainted  with  land-  # 
service,  they  could  not,  widiout  previous  training, 
which  the  conjuncture-  would  not  admit  of,  be 
fwrnidable  in  the  field;  and  except  under  their 
own  superiors,  they  could,  have  no  spirit  in  any 
undertaking.  Montrose,  however,  insisted  upon 
their  acting  under  hi^  banaers  ;^  and,  as  they  w6re 
unprepared  for  resistance,  eight  huiidred  were 
easily  impressed  into  the  service^  His  object  was 
to  cross  to  the  mainland,'  that,  amid  the  northern 
claniE^  h6  might  raise  a  large  arhiy:  but,  as  he 
marched  liiroti^h  Caitbne^ss  apd  Sutherland,  mis- 
erable was  his  disappointment  to  perceive  that 
the  inhabitants,  instead  of  flocking  to  his  standard, 
eveiy  where  fled  At  his  af^proach«  From. the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  these  counties  had  hitherto  beeh 
exempt ;  but  tbet  fame  of  Montrose's  dreadful  ex- 
ploits had  too  fully  reacbed  them,  not  to  spread 
dismay  at  his  approach  at  the  head  of  foreign 
trc^ops.  The  cbmmittee  of  the  Estates  we^e  suffi- 
ciently vigilant  td  be^  prepared  for  his  reception ; 
and-  Strachan,  wh6  had  nerved  under  Cromwell, 
and  faaidi  formerly  dttfisart^d  Middleton^  was  dis- 
putched  witii  three  kundjred  horse  to  obstj^uct  hts 
pri^gress,  while  Leslie  followed  with  four  thou^ 
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«and  more.  Montrose  never  seems  to  have  been 
27^*^1,  qualified  for  any  combined  operations  on  an  ex* 
JIJ^  •^  tensive  scale ;  but  possibly  the  prophecies  or  pre- 
dictions on  which  he  relied,  had  now  disordered 
bis  understanding,  as  his  former  penetration  de- 
serted him.  Without  cavalry  he  could  fight  to 
advantage  on  the  mountains  only,  and  yet  he 
trusted  himself  in  the  champaign  country.  As  he 
advanced  beyond  the  pass  of  Invercarron,  on  the 
confines  of  Boss-shire,  without  intelligence  re- 
garding the  opposite  party,  the  small  force  under 
Stracban  issued  from  an  ambuscade  in  three  divi- 
isions  against  him.  The  first  division  was  repuls- 
ed ;  but  the  second,  headed  by  Strachan  himself, 
put  the  whole  of  Montrose's  troops  to  the  rout: 
The  islanders  threw  down  their  arms;  and  the 
foreigners,  having  retneated  to  a  wood,  surrender- 
ed. Montrose's  own  horse  had  been  shot  under 
him ;  but  his  friend.  Lord  Friendnought,  gene- 
rously gave  him  his;  and  he,  having  borrowed 
the  clothes  of  a  poor  countryman,  escaped  in  that 
disguise*  His  cloak,  star,  and  garter,  however^ 
having  been  found  swimming  down  a  river»  ena^ 
bled  his  pursuers  to  ascertain  the  course  he  had 
taken ;  and  a  friend,  whom  he  trusted,  betrayed 
him  to  Leslie. 

By  Leslie  he  was  tonduct^d  in  triumph,  in  the 
mean  habit  he  had  assumed,  till  they  reached  Dun<* 
dee,  where  he  purchased  a  suit  becoming  his  rank : 
whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  Leslie  to  aflS>rd  him 
an  exchange  of  garb  sooner,  brthat,  according  to 
Ihe  accounts  of  the  royaliits,  he  exulted  in  the  m^Or 
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Bess  of  his  prisoner^  garments,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.    At  Dundee,  which  had  for- 
merly Suffered  from  him,  he  is  said  to  have  met 
with  more  pity  than  from  other  quarters:  he  was 
elsewhere  assailed  with  curses.  •  He  had  been  pre-HisntM. 
viously  attainted  as  well  as  excommunicated,  and|^^ 
bis  doom  was  therefore  sealed*    The  magistrates^ 
4^f  Edintiuiigh  received  him  as  the  blackest  orimi- 
tial.    With  his  arras  pinioned  with  Cords,  and  his 
principal  officers  coupled  together,  preceding  him, 
be  was  placed  on  an  elevated  cart^  and  ignomini- 
ously  conducted  thrpugh  the  streets*    But  we  must 
not  lashhf  credit  the  enemies  of  Argyll  when  they 
Msert,  tiiat^  seated  at  a  window,  be  ^  feasted  his 
eyes  oo^the  humiliation  of  his  enemy.  /  AH  these 
jndighities  Montrose  bore  with,  fortitude ;    but 
when  reproached  in  parliament,  previous  to  his  sen- 
tence, with  his  manifold  enormities,  his  temper 
ibrsook  him  :  he  vindicated  his  breach  of  the  co^ 
venant,  by  alleging  their  rebellion ;  his  various  ap- 
pearances in  arms  by  the  oommissiotis  of  hts  sove- 
•reigo  }  and  impudently  asserted  that  he  had  never 
shed  blood  except  in  battle,  and  that  he^  had  taken 
up  arms  on  the  present  occasion  to  accelerate  the 
treaty.    He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  a  gib- 
bet thir£y  feet  high,  spid  to  hang  for  three  hours ; 
to  have  his  head  affixed  to  the  jail,  and  a  limb  to 
'be  placed  in  each  of  the  other  four  principal  towns 
of  Scotland ;— Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Aber- 
deen; and  to  h^ve  the  trun^  buried  among  the 
.common  malefactors,  unless  he  were  relaxed  from 
tlie  censures  of  the  church. 
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£«aitioii      Mootaroae  piMecvedi  .^  «pfrit  ^  tbv  lfU|^  im^ 

ttwe^'^Gth  amused'  bitDaelf  with  ewhodymg  his  le^^  .¥* 

^'^•^^^lojaltyin  veract  which,  however,  wa«,  9s  poetiy^ 

BO  less  esceecaUe  tfaiui  his  wtiom  had  hMn  M  » 

meaiher  of  sooitty.    The  xisTgy  endea^wured  to 

extort  &Qm  ;hiin  a  sense  .of  i^ntcitioB,  and  r^iiaed 

htm  absolatioa»  unless  he  maniftsted  repentance  ; 

hut  his  proud  iheart  rematned  unsubdued.    **  Fac 

frota   h«ing  troubled  that  my  Uinb9  are  to  b« 

sent  io  ypur  principal  towm^^'  jsaid  he^  ^'  I  wUib 

that  I  hstfl  flesh  enough  to  be  di£q[>ersed  througfat 

out  cbaatendom,  jto  attest-my  dpt^attachmeiit 

to  miy  Jung ''    He  appealed  next  day  .cua  ths 

scafiold  in.  ajicb  suit;  but  m  histofjr  pf  hi^.eaocr 

mities.was,  bj  Ihe  public  ;order«  suspended  from 

his  n9^.    This,  diarity  would  induce  us  to  he^  . 

lie^,  flowed  jnor?  fcom  the  desire  of  sendedng. 

the  spectacle  an  iaifMr^»ive  act  of  justice,  than  oi 

iunhitteting.tibelatt  moments. of  acdminal,  howw 

«ver  flagfaot  hifi  .demerits.    Hie  smiled,  apd  icid 

4hem  he  was  prouder  of  £be  hiatofy  than  he  ha4 

^y&r  iheeil  of  the  garter.    Having  flnisbed  h^iprayp 

M%  and. demanded  if  any  i&rther  insult  wenein^- 

^e«d^  he  jwlaily  :aubmstted  to  his  iatew 

^    Th2A  Mriters-T-who  repreaeat  Montrose  as  £oed 

;Wtth>thejgeneroufc  thou^  peirhi^  mistaken^  am^ 

<biyon  lOf  JlogpiaUiy  serving  hk  prince,  aa  a  Jiero  uif 

;a  .m»gnaimiaiis  apirit  and  decided  genius,  who 

^ptebdidl^.tookitlHKt  part  in  (tfie  contetf  vhidi  bia 

iimnsoience  idictetedmflhould  depict,  in  the  moat 

lOdious^colours,  the  treatment  ta  which  hewaacac- 

posed,  is  not  wonderful^  ibr  many ^may  .concur  In 
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tbe  eitfliked  'seixtitnent  of  Ae  youo^r  Vane,  iSial! 
ke  always  iraspected  the  adherents  4»f  beth  panties^ 
as  tfaey  wef e  true  to  their  piinciples  $  but  it  is 
strange  to  &id  the  treatment  eondeoaned,  and  the 
yicrfim  sympadiized'iiriBth,  by  ^y  writer  wbo  r^e- 
sents  him  /asi  having  i^idcen  terrible  Tengeanoe  on 
AJbecdQenifetreAisidg  theicjpvenanty  and  then  having 
betEi^ed  the  cauw  when  be  poiild  not  ibe  leader ; 
as  faair]aigpr(§deted<bhe  assassination  of  Argyle  and 
tiie  Hain]i|aiis»  at.weil  as  t^e  massacre  of  the  cove* 
nanters,  in  an  hour  of  unsuspecting  ^^onfidence } 
ua  ksmog  tnnDpled  on  aU  the  laws  of  war  and  hu^ 
mtmiy,  in  kit^oducing  the  bigoted  and  cruel  {rish 
to  bam  towns  land  (villages,  and  iiMUscriminately 
stetl^er  «Dati,<^oiman,  andohid;  as  having  assas- 
fioated  DocUlaus,  a^pd  as,  during  the  treaty,  faav* 
ing  ^piroffietad  an  iavqaioii,  calculated  to  defeat  ita 
e^ery  lAgee^  befoce  tiie  jdesign  was  even  su^ot> 
ed;  yet  aosae^writers  have  ^committed  this  ineon'* 
94ffeaiic^*  Should  «there  be  any  Who  still  lament 
Ihe  dfinth  of  Montrose,  let  them  yet  not  be  over 
h»ttymiii»  Qondemnation  of  his  enemies  for  in- 
fli(C)M1^  ijt :  but  reflect,  that  men  who  had  na^rrowly 
escaped  his  assassinations  and  massacres,  were  na« 
tiiratty  ^steeled  against  compassion ;  tiiat  those  who 
lia4  ioi^t.  theijr  iieiwest  and  dearest  xelations-^ebu 
f icms  wj|)^se  jage  or  aex  prevented  resist^noo'^^not 
Wt^  C9mmML.cottC8e  of  w^,  ^but  by  cold4»l00d» 
edp  io^ivpriimwafie,  uasiiaidy  vengwiee  i  that  they 
who  h|4iseeii  tlieir  cliildcaii,  that  had  escaped  Am 
^mAaijKSW^  C9^y  doomed  to  pimsh  liy  fiunine,  In 
«oppe9««nj{9  of  hisliorrid  devastaticm?--^      not 
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he  Qxpectod  to  soar  so  far  above  the  lev  A  of  huma- 
nity,  as  Hot  to  feel  some  desire  to  see  him  brought 
to  an  infamous  end.  Revenge  is  ever  to  be  cob*" 
demned ; '  but,  under  such  circumstances^  what 
breast  could  rise  altogether  above  the  feeling  ?  We, 
howeveri  will  venture  to  assert  that,  if.  there  were 
6a<ih  a  thiiag  as.  law  or  justice  in  existence,  Mon- 
trose qOuld  not.  escape  his  doom.  Argyle  is  said 
to  have  urg6d  it  on ;  but  as  Montrose's  known^ne- 
my,  he  declined  taking  an  ^ostensible  part  in  the 
f:ondemtiatioii. 

.  Tliat  Montrose  was  decidedly  brave,  none  will 
deny ;  but  it  is  not  astonishing  thiat,  under  his  cir- 
cumstances, his' spirits  should  have  risen  superior  to 
his  fate.  The  man  who  steadily  pursueer  the  die- 
tate$  pf  his^conscieiice,  unsupported  by  aiiy  party, 
may  allow  bis  heart,  at  times,  to  sink  under  perse- 
cution ;  but  there  is  no  merit  in  a  heroic  appearance 
on  a  scatfold,  when  the  individual  acts  under  the 
impression  that  the  fame  of  it,  extending  to  every 
part  of  the  civiJiz^  world;  will  elicit  the  applause  of 
all  whose  approbation  he  iesteems,  and,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, ^illbe  recorded  td^  bis  credit  in  the  history 
of  the  eventful  period. 

K  The  .chara:ctQr  of  this  individual  has  already 
bdeo  depicted:  his  military :gemua  was  no  long- 
er triumphant  thati  .when,  opposed  by  unskflful 
commabders:!  The/ prophecies  and  predictions 
which  itiisled  him,  yet,  inspired  him  with  roman- 
tic hopes,  which  a  cooler  head  would  not-  have 
etitert^Bdd-,  but,eng^ing  him  in  adventui«^  Which 
wer6  accompanied  with  a  delusive  success^  that 
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ought  not  to  have  been  anticipated,  created  for. 
him  a  name  that  a  greater  military  genius  could  not, 
under  his  circumstances,  have  earned. 
•  Someof  bis  followers  suffered  likewise:  amongst; 
these  was  Hurry.  This  officer,  as  we  have  aU 
n^dy  partly  related,  had  first  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  parliament,  and  then  deserted  and  be- 
trayed them :  He  had  not  been  long  with  the  king 
before  he  fell  also  under  the  suspicions  of  the  royaU 
ists,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  camp.  After  this, 
he  pro&red  his  services  to  his  own  countrymen 
against  the  king,  and  was  employed  against  this 
very  Montrose,  when  his  conduct  did  not  escape 
suspicion  of  a  second  treachery^  He  latterly  went 
again  over  to  the  royal  side,  and  now  suffered  as 
the  follower  of  Montrose.  Lord  Friendnought,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution, 
starved  himself  to  death  *. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  Montrose's  defeat  Ouokt 
Kadh  Charles^  than,  as  the  only  means  by  which  S|X^ 
he.  could  recov6r  his  crowns,  he  agreed  to  the^^*^^^?^ 
terms  proposed  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  ^^^^^^^ 
accompanied  tliem  to  Scotland. 

The  English  parliament  had  been  perfectly  in-Pnceediofi 
formed  of  all  these  negociations,  and,  when  theyijshpi^* 
heard  of  the  king's  arrival  in  Scotland,  they  in-' 
stantly  determined  to  carry  the  hostilities,  which 
appeared  to  be  inevitable,  into  that  country.  For 
this  purpose  was  Cromwell  summoned  from.Ire-^ 

*  Wislttrt'flMem.  of  Uaaixote,  ch.  iv.^->w.  Father  Hay's  Man. 
MS.  p.  ass.  NicboVs  Diary,  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  I^ung^  iroL  i.  p.  41^90. 
Clar.  Tol.  ▼.  p.  S61>  et  seq,  Whitelodie,  p.  451>  et  ieq. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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Fu£^  land,  while  Fairfax  was  solicited  ta  take  the  chief 
whodedintscominAnd.     At  first  his  lordship  appeared  not 
^^*    disinclined  to  the  undertaking ;  but  the  continued 
dissuasions  of  his  wife,  who  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Scottish  presbyterian  parson,  are  said  to 
have  prevailed  with  him  to  refuse  the  command^  on 
the  principle  that  it  was  against  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  to  begin  the  war  with  that  people. 
Upon  this  the  council  of  state  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  his  excellency,  and  use  all  their  endeavours 
to  prevail  with  him  to  accept  of  the  employment 
Ti^e  deputies  were,  St,  John,  Whitelocke,  CrocB- 
well,  Harnson,  and  Lambert ;  and  though  all  cf 
these  were  urgent,  none  pressed  the  general  so  &r 
as  Cromwell,  **  who,"  says  Ludlow,  •*  acted  his  part 
so  to  the  life,  that  I  thought  him  sincere^**    The 
same  opinion  was  entertained  by  all  the  ctmraiis- 
sioners,  till  subsequent  events  induced  them  to 
alter  it.    The  ground  assumed  by  fUrfex  was, 
that  the  invasion  of  Scotland  could  not  be  jus- 
tified, as  that  people  had  proclaimed    aa  war 
with  England^  and  it  was  conbary  to  the  soiemn 
eague  and  covenant  fi^r  the  one  country  to  con* 
mence  war  against  the  other.     Tb  this  it  was 
answered,  that   the  Scots   had  already  broken 
the  covenant  by  the  late  Engagement^   that  tiiis 
had  indeed  been  disavowed  by  a  subsequent  |nr« 
liament  or  party;  but  that  their  whole  ccMMluct 
latterly  had  evinced  a  determination  to  :siqiport 
the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart  against  the  people  of 
England^  and^  not  content  with  prodaiming  him 
king  of  Scotland  ouly^  they  had  presiuned  also  to 
proclaim  him  king  of  England  and  Ireland :  That, 
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therefore,  however  they  might  talk  of  peace,  war 
was  inevitable,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether 
Scotland  should  be  the  seat  of  war,  or  that  people 
be  unmolestedly  allowed  to  organize  their  forces, 
till  they  were  prepared  to  march  into  England,  and 
be  jdned  by  a  party  there,  which  would  inevitably 
bring  more  miseries  upon  the  country,  and  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Fairfax  allowed  that 
war  was  probable,  and  he  declared  his  willingness 
to  march  against  them  if  they  entered  England ; 
but  he  conceived  it  proper  to  delay  hostilities  till 
the  event  occurred.  War  was,  however,  resolved 
on,  and  he  resigned  the  command ;  <'  whereby,'' 
aays  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  <<  he  then  died  to  all  his 
former  glory,  and  became  the  monument  of  his 
owne  name,  which  every  day  wore  out."  But  his 
retkement  from  public  life,  and  subsequent  ad- 
vancement of  the  restoraticH],  induced  the  royal- 
ists to  adopt  the  most  extraordinary  course  in  vin- 
dication of  his  character  as  one  of  their  party. 
According  to  the  account  transmitted  of*  him  from 
the  best  authorities,  he  was,  though  slow  in  resolv- 
ing, steady  to  his  purpose  when  formed,  and  of  a 
perGpicacious  judgment ;  his  inconsistency  at  the 
king's  trial,  where  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  and  possibly  of  motives  which  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  express,  having  been  an 
exception  to  his  general  conduct;  but  the  roy- 
aiist  writers,  in  their  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  inclined  towards  their  principles, 
represent  him  as  having  been  so  dull  and  de- 
void of  understanding,  as  to  have  been  made  » 
property  of,   or  a  mere  machine,  in  the  hands  of 
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Cromwell.  A  portion  of  his  memoirs,  which  were 
published  as  written  by  himself,  is  calculated  in 
some  measure  to  confirm  the  idea,  but  we  have 
already  said  that  the  statement  there  is  so  contra- 
dicted by  documents  under  his  own  hand,  that  we 
must  in  charity  believe  that  part  an  interpolation, 
unless  we  agree  with  Mrs.  M^Auley,  that  it  was 
written  in  dotage,  and  while  he  had  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  his  son-in4aw,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Cromwell  was  soon  ready  to  march  into 
Scotland  at  the  bead  of  sixteen  thousand  men  ^. 

Charlesreached  the  Scottish  coast  inconsequence 
of  the  negociation  with  him ;  but  he  wajs  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  country  before  he  took  the  oo- 
venants.    The  lords  of  the  Engagement  had  hoped 
that  the  return  of  the  king  would  be  attended 
with  their  own  restoration  ;  but  the  present  powers, 
perceiving  the  necessary  consequences,— that  the 
king  would  colleague  with  them,  whose  influence 
was  so  powerful,  in  order  to  crush  the  rigid  cove- 
nanters^ — ^insisted  on  their  immediate  departure,  as 
well  as  that  of  Charles's  other  attendants.  Aunionof 
parties,  indeed,  would  have  most  effectually  resisted 
the  power  of  England ;  but  the  clergy,  and  others 
of  the  ruling  party,  perceived  that,  as  the  lords  of 

*  Ludlow,  Tol.  i.  p.  314-15.  Wbitelocke,  p.  460.  HutehinMm,  tqL 
ii.  p.  171.  See  p.  167.  Probably  a  reason  may  Uiere  be  found  for 
Fairfax's  conduct :— That  Cromwell  had  so  modelled  the  urmy,  that 
he  (Fairfax)  would  have  found  himself  destitute  of  the  power  and 
dflference  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  This  author  says  that 
Cromwell  was  sincere ;  but  both  Whitelocke  and  Ludlow  aay  that 
they  thought  him  so  all  the  time.  It  was  his  subsequent  oonductwhioh 
induced  suspicion  of  his  candour. 
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the  Engagement  would  raise  their  adberentSi  and 
Charles  would  unquestionably  join  with  them,  such 
a  junction  would  be  no  less  fatal  to  their  interest 
than  the  success  of  the  sectaries.    The  ridicule  di- 
rected against  them  for  their  conduct  in  refusing 
the  coalition,  has  been  therefore  misplaced,  as  they 
acted,  in  so  far  as  their  own  interest  was  concern- 
ed, from  sound  views  of  human  policy,  and  not 
from  the  contracted  bigotry  ascribed  to  them : 
Indeed,  their  only  object  in  recalling  the  king 
against  the  feelings  of  the  English  government 
was  to  secure  those  very  interests  which  a  union 
with  the  lords  of  the  Engagement  would  have  ruin^ 
ed,  while,  by  a  federal  union  with  England,  they 
would  not  have  been  in  immediate  hazard.    The 
clergy,  however,   are  accused  by  their  enemies 
of  having  resorted  to  many  unworthy  stratagems 
to  raise  the  popular  feeling :  the  pulpits  resounded 
against  the  sectaries ;  and  it  was  reported  that,  in  a 
village,  consisting  of  fourteen  families,  they  dis.^ 
covered  as  many  witches.    Yet  the  learning  and 
talents  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  together  with  the 
diffiision  Of  religious  knowledge  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, ought  to  induce  us  at  once  to  reject  a  story 
circulated  against  them  in  England,  without  the 
mention  of  name  or  place,  that  some  ministers  had, 
in  their  public  prayers  from  the  pulpit,  used  the  most 
blasphemous  language  to  the  Deity, — that  if  he  did 
not  subdue  their  enemies,  he  should  no  longer  be 
their  God — ^language  which  could  be  believed  only 
pf  polytheists  in  their  addresses  to  a  tutelar  god, 
and  which  wus,  therefore,  utterly  repugnant  to 
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the  genius  of  both   people  and  clergy  in  Scot- 
land*. 

All  outward  respect  was  paid  to  Charles ;  but  he 
was  strictly  guarded  by  the  party  in  power,  while  a 
solemnity  of  deportment,  as  well  as  an  observance 
of  religion,  was  required,  which  little  correspond- 
ed with  a  disposition  accustomed  to  treat  the  most 
serious  obligations  of  morality  with  derision, 
Genend  D.     ^^^  commaud  of  the  Scottish  army  was  confer- 
LetUei^  red  on  David  Leslie,    and  the  country  betwixt 
^Lts^   Edinburgh  and  Berwick  almost  entirely  laid  waste, 
sS^^thsLt  the  English  forces  might  be  deprived  of  sub- 
my;  and    sistencc.     As  CromwcU  entered  the  country,  where 
of  theeofe.  the  uuivcrsal  poverty  surprised  and  shocked  his  sol- 
""**^     diers  t,   the  inhabitants  fled  from  his  approach, 
the  clergy  having  told  them  that  the  English  would 
cut  the  throats  of  all  the  males  between  sixteen 
and  sixty,  mutilate  off  their  right  hands  all  under 
.  sixteen  and  above  six,  and  bum  the  women^s  breasts 
with  hot  irons.  "  The  clergy,^  says  Captain  Hodg- 
son, who  served  in  Cromwell's  army,  "  highly  in- 
censed against  us,  represent  us  to  the  people  as  if 
we  had  been  the  monsters  of  the  world  V   In  their 

*  Claraidon^  iroL  vi.  p.  1^  etseq,  Whitelocke^  p.  416^  et  seq.  See 
p.  4t6S,  about  the  alleged  language  of  the  minifiters.  It  was  announced 
in  letters  from  the  army  on  its  advance  to  Berwick. 

-f  Clarendon^  vol.  yii.  p.  367. 

t  ''In  the  march  between  Mordington  and  Copperspith^  we  saw  not 
any  Scotchman  in  Eyton  and  other  places  which  we  passed  thorow ; 
but  the  streets  were  full  of  Scotch  women,  pitiful  sorry  creatureB, 
dothed  in  white  flannell,  in  a  very  homely  manner ;  yery  many  of 
them  bemoaned  their  husbands,  who,  they  said,  were  enforced  by  the 
lairds  of  the  towns  to  gauge  to  the  muster/'  "  Relation  of  the  fight 
at  Leith,  neere  Edinburgh,"  published  along  with  Slingsby's  and  Hod- 
son's  memoirs,  dispatches,  and  letters,  relative  to  this  campaign,  p.  ^7. 
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march,  therefore,  the  English  saw  not  for  a  con- 
siderable time  any  Scotsmen  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  nor  any  boys  above  six,  and  but  a  very  fe^ 
women  and  children  * :  the  women,  too,  fell  down 
on  their  knees,  begging  of  them  not  to  burn  their 
breasts,  and  the  children  followed  their  mother's 
instructions  in  praying  for  their  lives.  Cromwell  had 
too  much  good  sense  not  instantly  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  dissipating  those  terrors.     He  published 
a  declaration  inviting  all  to  remain  in  their  houses, 
without  fear  of  molestation  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
strictly  enjoined  his  pfficers  and  soldiers  not  to  of- 
fer the  slightest  violence  to  the  persons  or  goods  of 
any  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Scottish 
army*    Having  heard  that  some  stragglers  were 
guilty  of  violating  the  order,  he  cashiered  one  or 
two,  and  issued  out  another  edict,  &c.  on  which  two 
or  three  were  brought  to  punishment,  not  to  go 
half  a  mile  from  the  main  body  on  pain  of  death. 
Some  Scottish  troopers,  who  were  taken,  were  dis- 
missed with  kindness  t. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  large  body  of  the  Engagers, 
without  the  consent  of  the  committees  of  church 
and  state,  had  embodied  to  join  the  Scottish  army; 
but  as  it  was  easily  seen  that  if  this  party  were 
once  ^owed  to  take  the  field  in  considerable  num- 
ber%  they,  under  the  royal  protection,  would  soon 
gain  the  ascendency,  and  frustrate  all  the  mea- 

•  Hodgson's  Mem.  p.  12S.  131.  Relation  of  the  fight  at  Leith^  p. 
^206.  Relation  of  the  campaign  in  Scotland.  Id.  p.  23!^.  Whitelocke^ 
p.  i6«. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  4i6S,  466. 
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sures  of  the  present  ruling  party,  they  were  or- 
dered  to  disband :  upwards  of  eighty  officers  wtte, 
on  the  same  account,  dismissed  from  the  army*. 
The  spirit  of  the  Engagers  inspired  further  dis- 
trust of  the  king  himself,  which  was  confirmed 
T)y  his  refusing  to  sign  a  proclamation  prepared  in 
his  name,  in  which  he  is  made  to  say,  that  ps  it 
had  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  gracious  goodness 
and  tender  mercy  to  discover  unto  him  the  great 
evil  of  the  ways  wherein  he  had  been  formerly  led 
by  wicked  counsel,  and  had  so  far  blessed  the  en- 
deavours  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  his  majesty 
had  now  sworn  and  subscribed  the  solemn  league 
»nd  covenant^  and  was  most  willing  and  desirous 
to  grant  the  prSpasHions  of  both  kingdoms  pre^ 
sented  to  his  roySTfotfep^t^  Hamp- 

ton-court, with  such  alterati^  a»d  additions  as 

•  Sir  Edward  WalkersayB,  thAt  4000  of  the^  *'^*^^  '^  ^ 
miflBed^  and  Hume  represents  the  matter  in  glo^diS  c^®'*"'    ^'^J. " 
the  oorenanten  were  right  in  t^eir  desire  to  keep  th?V?^^*  *"^  ^^ 
wassouiid.  With  aU  their  alleged  or  riealfiamticiam,**^"^*^^®^"' 
looked  the  principles  of  soand  policy^  sp  fiMr  as  their  oyrtifP^  !^*S!!i  * 
was  concerned.    Laing  corrects  Walker^  and  quotes  ttiS' 
four's.    "  Some  shorte  memories  and  passages  of  staite^  ^^^'Va*  Iw-v 
Julii  thia  zeb  1650,  to  iheSiS  day  of  Noyemher  this  sameaeu^*^^ 
that  only  ahove  ei^ty  fxffipers  were  dismissed.    Bat  I  cimoei^^^ 
though  Walker  is  a  yery  bad  authority,  if  Laing  had  ohaerred^ 
following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Baillie,  dated  SOth  December,  1(' 
he  would  haye  seen  that  Walker  waa  conept  here.    ''A  8t)!ongpi^[ 
in  the  north,  whom  we  hope  excluded  from  ike  army  far  the  UOe  enga^^ 
meni,  did  put  themselyes  in  arms  without  public  order."    Now,  i\ 
aays  they  had  been  excluded  before.    I  oonceiye,  therefore  that  th' 
eighty  officers  alluded  to  by  Balfour,  were  dismitted  after  this  body^, 
BaiUio,  yoL  u.  p.  347,    Walker,  p.  164,   et  seq,    BaiUie*8  Letters  \ 
throw  much  light  on  the  state  of  parties  and  their  views,    Thurloe^s  \ 
|3tate  Papers,  yol.  L  p.  165.  I 
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sbouid  be  thought  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
king  and  kingdom ;  and  to  give  such  satisfaction 
to  his  people  of  England^  as  should  be  desired  by 
his  two  houses :  of  padiainent  sitting  in  freedom ; 
but  that»  though  the  sectarian  army,  which  had 
now^  under  Cromwell,  invaded  Scotland,  contrary 
txr  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  had  used 
icf  ce  on  the  two  houses,  and  had  put  his  father  to 
death,  contriving  the .  subversion  of  all  govern^ 
ments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to  subject  all 
persons  to  their  tyrannical  usurpation,  he  yet,  be- 
lieving that  the  majority  had  been  misled,  offered 
a  firee  pardon  to  ali^^except  those  who  had  sat  in 
parliament,  in  measures  against  his  father,  after 
the  force  used  on  the  two  bouses, — who  should  in- 
stantly join  the. Scottish  army.     The  king's  de- 
dicing  to  subscribe  this  proclamation,  together 
ivith  the  conduct .  of  the  EngagerSj  induced  the 
committees  to.  insist  on  his  removing  to  a  distance 
from  the  camp*  lest  he  should  debauch  the  army. 
A  large  declaration,  of  a  far  stronger  kind,  was 
now  brought  to  him;  and^  as  he  positively  re- 
fused to  sign  it,,  the  clergy  thundered  out  from 
their  pulpits  next  day»  that  they  were  deceived  in 
jbim,  83  h^  was  the  very  root  of  malignancy,  and 
9P  utter  enemy  to. the  kingdom  of  Christ;  and 
thatt  as  he  bad  only  taken  the  covenant  to  gain 
h^  private  ends,  they  must  take  heed  of  him  and 
the   heathen  people  about  him.     The  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly  then  met,  and 
^rew  up  a  declaration,  in  which,  having  stated 
jLh^t  there  might  be  just  grounds  of  stumbling, 
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from  his  refusing  to  subscribe  and  emit  the  deda« 
ration  oflered  to  him, — ^they  declare  that  '*  the  kirk 
and  kingdom  do  not  own  or  espouse  any  roalig- 
aant  party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest ;  but  that  they 
Ijght  merely  upon  their  former  grounds  and  prin- 
(Stples,  and  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
the  kingdom,  as  they  have  done  these  twelve 
years  past;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  disclaim 
all  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  house, 
so  they  will  not  own  him  nor  his  interest,  other- 
wise than  with  a  subordination  to  God,  and  so  far 
as  he  owns  and  prosecutes  the  cause  of  God,  and 
disclaims  his  and  his  father's  opposition  to  the  work 
of  God  and  to  the  covenant,  and  likewise  all  th€ 
enemiBS  thereof;  and  that  they  will,  with  conve- 
nient Bpeedf  take  into  consideration  the  papers 
lately  s^t  unto  tliem  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
vindicate  themselves  from  all  the  falsehoods  con- 
tained therein,  especially  in  those  things  wherein 
the  ground  betwixt  us  and  that  party  is  misstated, 
as  if  we  owned  the  late  king's  proceedings,  and 
were  resolved  to  prosecute  and  maintain  his  pre- 
sent miyesty's  interest,  before  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sins  of  his  house  and  former  ways, 
and  satisfaction  to  God's  people  in  both  king- 
donis."  The  committee  of  estates  approved  of 
this,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  having  sent  to 
the  committee  of  estates  a  remonstrance  against 
malignants  to  a  similar  efifect,  received  a  gracious 
answer,  confirming  the  declaration.  The  de- 
claration was  shewn  to  Cromwell  by  the  party 
most  averse  to   the  king;  but  his  answer  is  re* 
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ported  to  have  been,  that  he  would  not  juggle 
with  them ;  that  he  came  there  for  their  king,  and 
that  if  they  would  deliver  him  up  he  would  treat, 
but  not  otherwise*— *The  state  of  the  Scottish 
army  appeared  now  prosperous;  the  party  at  the 
helm  consequently  triumphant;  and  the  young 
king,  who  had  no  sincerity,  at  last  agreed  to  a 
declaration,  which  they  prepared :  That,  though 
it  became  him  as  a  dutiful  son  to  honour  his  fa- 
ther's memory,  and  to  esteem  his  mother,  yet 
that  he  was  deeply  afflicted  in  spirit  before  God, 
because  of  his  father's  hearkening  unto  and  fol- 
lowing evil  counsel,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
work  of  reformation  and  to  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  by  which  so  much  of  the  blood  of 
the  Lord's  people  had  been  shed  in  these  king- 
doms ;  and  for  his  mother's  idolatry,  the  tolera- 
tion whereof  in  the  king's  house,  as  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  stumbling  unto  all  the  protestant 
churches,  so  it  could  not  be  but  a  high  provoca- 
tion against  him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  father  on  the  children :  That,  though 
he  might  extenuate  his  own  conduct,  yet  that  he 
freely  acknowledged  all  his  own  sins  and  the  sins 
of  his  father's  house ;  That,  from  a  full  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  he  had  subscribed  it  and  sworn  to 
it,  declaring  that  he  had  not  entered  into  the  oatii 
of  God  with  his  people  upon  any  sinister  inten- 
tion and  crooked  design  for  attaining  his  own 
ends ;   but,  so  far  as  human  weakness  would  per- 

piit,  in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  bis  heart,  and 
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that  he  would  ever  promote  that  grand  object* 
He  professes  that  he  will  have  no  enemies  but 
those  of  the  covenant:  That  he  detested  all  po* 
pery,   superstition,   and  idolatry,  together   with 
prelacy,  and  all  errors,  schism,  and  profaneness, 
and  had  resolved  to  endeavour  the  extirpation 
thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  he  commanded  all  who  pretended  to 
.espouse  his  interest,  to  do  it  upon  that  ground ; 
and  therefore  recalled  all  commissions  granted  to 
any  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  covenant :    That 
he  disclaimed  the  peace  with  Ireland,  and  the 
toleration  of  the  catholic  superstition  in  that  king- 
dom :   That,  no  less  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his 
good  subjects  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  would 
accord  to  the  propositions  formerly  tendered  by 
both  kingdoms,  if  the  two  houses  would  still  ten- 
der them:    He  declares  that  it  is  upon  these 
grounds  he  calls  on  all  the  people  to  oppose  the 
sectaries.    Not  satisfied  even  with  this,  the  clergy 
appointed  a  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  for  the 
sins  of  his  father's  house,  and  for  his  own  ^. 
i^iitary        We  now  return  to  military  affitirs.    Leslie  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position,  properly  entrenched, 
betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Leith.    The  line  extend- 
ed from  the  Canongate  (or  lower  part  of  the  old 
town)  across  the  Calton  Hill,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  to  Leith,  which  was  likewise  fortified: 
A  deep  trench,  mounted  with  cannon,  fortified  the 
whole  line  on  the  low  ground,  while  the  castle 

*  Walker^  p.  163,  ei  seq. 
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was  at  that  time  deemed  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Cromwell  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  forcing  the 
trenches,  and  after  facing  them,  he  retreated  to 
Musselburgh  for  provisions ;  his  supplies  arriving 
by  sea  either  there  or  a  little  i&bove  Leith.    On 
his  retreat  to  Mus^lburgh  his  rear  was  attacked; 
but  the  Scots  were  repulsed  with  some  loss ;  and 
the  English  general,  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  how  much  he  was  misrepresented, 
and  how  false  were  the  reports  of  success  which 
had  been  circulated  by  the  enemy,  sent  the  princi* 
pal  wounded  officers  in  his  own  coach,  and  the 
rest  in  Waggons,  to  Edinburgh  castle.      Having 
refreshed  his  army,  which  had  suffered  much  from 
a  very  heavy  rain,  he  again  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
in  expectation  of  drawing  Leslie  beyond  his  en- 
trenchment i  but  though  he  dislodged  a  party 
which  had  been  posted  on  the  north  side  of  Ar- 
thur Seat,  he  could  not  move  the  Scottish  general 
from  his  ground.    To  effect  this  object,  therefore, 
be  marched  to  the  west,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pent- 
lands,  that,  by  interposing  betwixt  Edinburgh  and 
Sturling,  he  might  intercept  supplies,  and  thus 
oblige  the  Scots  to  follow  him.      Afraid  of  this 
measure,  Leslie  moves  to  the  west,  in  a  line  far- 
ther to  the  north;  and  now  Cromwell  believed 
that  he  should  be  able  to  meet  him  on  fair  ground: 
But  the  local  knowledge  of  Leslie  enabled  him,  ow- 
ing to  the  ravines  and  other  inequalities  of  surface, 
so  dexterously  te  shift  his  positions,  as  to  preclude 
a  possibility  of  reaching  him.    On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  Cromwell  believed  that  the  juncture  was 
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come;  but  as  the  troops  advanced,  a  bog  was 
found  to  interpose  between  th^n  and  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  this  dme,  wiira  the  two  armies  were  ly- 
ing  very  near  each  other,  that  Cromwell,  having 
gone  to  reconnoitre,  rebuked  on  the  spot  a  Scot- 
tish trooper  who  dischwged  his  carabine  at  him, 
saying,  that  if  he  had  be^i  one  of  his  men,  he 
would  have  had  cashiered  him  for  firing  at  such  a 
distance.      After  spending  some  days  in  this  posi* 
tion  to  no  purpose,  Oliver  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  sea^side  for  victuals;  but  now  his  whcde 
army  began  to  be  dispirited;    the  weather  had 
been  exceedingly  rainy,  and  their  privations  great; 
while  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  drawing  the 
^Scots  from  their  strong  ground*.    Sickn^s  too 
was  engendered  in  the  army,  and  tiiie  season  was 
rapidly  advancing:  It  was  therefore  deemed  ad- 

*  Hodgaott,p.8ai^£f#e7.Rdati(mofaiefii^tttLditli,iiidolkcr 
Ifitten  in  mne  ooUection.  WHtdocke^  p.  4,6(S,  et  seq.  In  one  of 
the  letters  referred  to  above^  there  is  the  following  passage :  ''  Cap- 
tain WiUbrd^  a  gentleman  in  my  lord's  own  troop,  being  on  Toeadsy 
iaken  psuoner,  (his  hiUBe  being  Jdlled  under  him,)  was  earned  to 
Ldik,  where  he  was  very  courteously  used  by  Lieutenant-GencEal 
David  Lesley,  who  kept  him  at  his  own  house ;  where  resorted  to  him 
divers  of  their  ministers  and  commanders,  who  demanded  of  Idm  hmr 
long  lie  had  served  under  anticfarist,  that  pcoud  man  Gramwell; 
over  whose  head  the  curse  of  Qod  hung  for  murdmng  the  king, 
breaking  the  covenant,  and  they  did  expect  daily  when  the  Lord 
idiould  deliver  him  into  their  hands;  they  saying,  he  tcnncd  Hb 
guns  Ills  twelve  apoetkp,  and  that  he  put  hia  whole  conSdenee  in 
them ;  and  the  commanders,  old  cavaliere  like,  did  swear  moat  dea« 
perately,  that  they  had  taken  eighteen  of  our  colours ;  and  the  minia- 
ters  said  that  our  ships  in  the  haven  were  levulled  to  ilie  king; 
wbich  yair  London  oavalien  n»y  porhupa  bdievc^"  p.  SS0«1.  Thk 
shews  how  little  the  vulgar  reports  are  to  be  tnuted. 
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visable  to  retreat  to  Dunbar,  where  they  might  The  nHfM 
establish  a  garrison,  which  it  was  thought,  if  BOjmt^^ 
thing  conld,  would  provoke  the  enemy  to  fight  j^^'"***'* 
where  they  had  a  good  haihour  for  receiving  sup* 
files  of  provisions  from  England ;  where,  being 
within  thirly  miles  of  Berwick,  they  could  easily 
receive  reinforcements  that  were  expected;  whoe, 
dm-ing  contrary  winds,  or  stormy  WMther,  they 
could  obtain  supplies  by  land ;  and,  from  which, 
as  the  distance  to  Berwick  was  scarcely  more 
than  one  day's  march,  they  might  at  any  tiim  that 
the  exigency  required  it,  leave  the  country ;  and 
yet  be  ready  to  pour  in  upon  it  on  any  favourable 
occasion,  which  might  suddenly  present  itself^. 
At  Mussdfour^,  they  shipped  off  about  six  hundred 
sick  for  Dunbar,  and,  on  Saturday,  the  91  st  of 
August,  marched  to  Haddington.   The  Scots,  now 
imagming  the  enemy  to  be  in  full  march  to  Eng* 


"  Cromwell^  in  bis  dispatch  about  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  writea 
thus:  '^  Upon  serious  consideration,  finding  our  weakness  so  to  in« 
crease,  and  the  enemy  lying  upon  his  advantages,  at  a  general  ooon- 
Mi  it  -was  thought  fit  to  march  to  Dunbar^  and  tiicce  to  finrtifie  the 
town,  "wiiioh,  use  thought,  of  «By  lluag^  would  piovoike  them  to  en- 
gage; m  also  the  having  a  ganJaon  there^  wovld  fumiah  us  with  ae- 
•OBonodatbn  fiir  our  sUkmeD,  weald btapkce  for  a  good  maganac, 
(whiA  we  ornfedingly  wanted,  being  put  H>  depend  upon  ihe  xanea*' 
tBiiMgr«f  wcKdwr  te  landing  ymnsions,  which  many  times  cannot 
be  done,  ^ungh  the  being  of  the  whole  anny  lay  upon  it;  all  the 
CBBsti  £n»n  Leith  to  Berwick  not  having  one  good  haibovr;)  m 
also  to  lie  moce  conveniendy  to  receiTe  oar  reoruita  of  bme  and 
tint  fnm  Berwick/'  p.  994.  See  also  another  letter,  p.  867  of  tbe 
ooflection,  published  wilih  Slingsby's  and  Hodgson's  Memoin.  See 
alsB  Hod^MB  idinself,  p»  lU.  Hence  it  is  efident  that  the  fulgtr 
aeconnt  is  erronaoos. 
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latidi  presumptuously  thought  only  bf  obstructhig 
their  retreat,  and  destroying  them.  On  the  Sa- 
turday evening*  the  91st  of  August,  as  the  Eng- 
lish army  marched  by  moonlight,  they  were  close- 
ly followed^  and  the  rear  assailed  with  such  irape^ 
ti!iosity,  as  might  have  been  productive  of  loss  and 
even  danger,  had  not  a  cloud  suddenly  passed  over 
the  moon;  and  so  obscured  the  field,  that  tiie  Scot» 
wereobiiged  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  Eng- 
lish were  prepared  to  repulse  them.  That  evening 
they  quartered  at  Haddington,  and  next  morning  it 
was  hoped  that  the  enemy,  who  were  quite  close 
upon  them,  woiild  engage.  Cromwell  took  up  his 
position  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  wait- 
ed four  or  five  hours  in  expectation  of  the  attack. 
Leslie,  however,  who  had  occupied  the  higher 
ground  a  little  farther  to  the  south,  was  not  inclin- 
ed to  leave  his  position  J  and  Cromwell,  consider- 
ing the  other's  situation,  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  be  the  assailant  ^.    He  therefore  ordered 


*  Walkerytothni^wridicaleonthetigidooyamnten^m 
Donbar  he  with  hk  muter  t^oioe4>Bay8ythatLedUe  had  an  oppertanity 
of  destroyhig  the  Englkh  umy  on  Sunday,  aiid  that  the  dagy  pie« 
rented  him,  alleging  it  woold  invol^  the  nation  in  tiie  sin  of  8ab« 
bath  breaking.  But  did  not  the  march  do  the  same  thing?  Anat- 
tack  was  exactly  what  Cromwell  wished;  and  it  is  strange  to  obaerve 
the  inconsistent  statement  of  Hume.  He  sends  Leslie  to  the  heights 
of  Xammermuir,  at  the  distance  of  about  from  six  to  ei^t  miles, 
and  where  he  never  cioald  possibly  march,  the  rwrme^  &c.  wovld 
have  precluded  it^  and  yet  he  adopts  the  story  of  W$Xka  shout  the 
Sabbath.  He  ridicules  the  derg^r  for  insisting  on  Leslie  kaving 
Down  Hill  to  meet  Cromwell,  and  yet  holds  Ihem  up  to  scorn  for  pre^ 
venting  liim  attacking  the  English  on  equal  ground ! 
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his  army  to  mareh  to  Dunbar.  As  they  approached 
that  town,  Leslie,  who  had  hung  all  the  time  on 
their  rear,  took  a  direction  to  the  south  of  a  marsh, 
now  almost  entirely  drained,  and  richly  cultivated, 
and  pitched  his  camp  on  Down-Hill,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town  ;  while,  supposing  the  enemy  to 
be  in  retreat  to  England,  he  sent  forward  a  party 
to  s^ize  the  pass  at  Cockburn*s  path,  where,  as 
Cromwell  says  in  his  dispatch,  <<  ten  men  to  hin- 
der are  better  than  forty  to  make  their  way.*' 

Down-Hill  is  not  distant  two  miles  fromDun«FotiiioDor 
bar.    In  itself  it  is  small,  the  largest  bade  not  being  Bown-Hni 
a  mile  in  extent  j  but  it  forms  part  of  a  range  of 
bills,  which  connect  with  the  Lammermuirs.    Be- 
twixt the  sea  and  that  range,  extends  a  low  and 
fertile  stripe  of  land,  terminated  on  the  south-east 
by  the  Lammermuirs.    This  low  ground  holds  its 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  fertile  tract 
which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  by  a  passage  near  to 
Dunbar.    On  the  north  and  west,  Down-Hill  is  so 
steep,  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.    On  the  south 
it  is  also  steep,  though  far  less  so.    On  the  east  it 
slopes  down  to  the  sea  with  such  a  gentle  declivi- 
ty that  one  might  gallop  up.     By  the  north  side 
runs  a  small  stream,  which  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  Broxmouth-house.     Before  it  enters 
the  park,  the  banks  are  so  steep  (except  at  one 
point  to  the  west,  which  was  occupied  by  Cromwell, 
to  prevent  a  surprise  by  the  enemy)  that  neither 
army  could  pass  it  in  the  face  of  the  other  without 
great  disadvantage.  From  the  termination  of  these 
banks  to  the  sea  at  the  nearest  point,  the  distance 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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is  not  great ;  and^  according  to  the  description, 
the  pass  had  been  stiU  more  contracted  by  the 
marahy  nature  of  the  ground,  and  probably  too  by 
the  state  of  the  park  about  Broxmouth  house,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh. 

Leslie  had  drawn  up  his  troops  to  face  the  north, 
and,  consequently,  the  English  army.  The  left 
wing  was  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  right  to- 
wards the  base.  On  the  Monday  evening,  how- 
ever, he  was  observed  to  bring  his  cavalry  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  and  his  foot  still  farther 
down  the  hill.  As  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us 
of  Leslie's  motives  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  by  what  he  was 
really  influenced.  An  idea  pervaded  the  Scottish 
army,  that  the  English  were  completely  in  their 
power ;  that  they  might  destroy  them,  and  inarch 
forthwith  to  England ;  and  that  such  was  Crom- 
well's situation,  that  he  had  already  embarked  part 
of  his  foot  and  ordnance,  and  meant  to  break 
through  with  his  cavalry  alone  *•    Leslie  therefore 

*  Carte  his  published  an  original  account  of  the  battle  of  DanlMr> 
by  CadwcU,  »me8Benger  of  the  anny  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  ivho 
says,  "  ihat  on  Monday  evening  three  aoldien  were  Ukea,  and  one  of 
them  wa*  ilrBt  examined  by  Leslie^  who  aaked  him  if  the  enemy  did 
intend  to  Sght  ?  he  replied,  what  did  he  think  they  came  there  te  ?— 
they  came  for  nothing  elae.  8oldier>"  says  LesHe,  **  how  will  you 
fight,  when  you  have  shipped  half  of  your  men  and  all  your  great 
guns?  The  soldier  refklied.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  draw  down  your 
army  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  you  shall  find  both  men  and  great  guns 
also.  One  stimding  by  asked  him  how  he  durst  answer  the  general 
so  saucily  ?  He  told  him  that  he  only  made  answer  to  the  question 
demanded  of  him.''  Carte's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  382.  Balfour's  Shorte  Me- 
mories, MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
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might  think  of  attacking  them  in  the  ooomeDt  of 
ettibarkuig,  or  migbt  only  inteiKl  to  place  himaelf 
in  a  more  exact  line  of  interpoiittoD.    He  mighty 
however,  have  other  reasons  no  le98  potent    The 
English  army  was  indeed  in  a  critical  predicament, 
and  was  reminded  of  the  condition  of  Essex's 
army  when  it  surrendered  to  the  kuig  in  Cornwall. 
The  expected  reinforcements  from  Berwick  wfere 
stopped,  as  well  as  all  supply  of  provisions  by  land* 
In  the  event  of  discomfiture,  or  failure  of  a  supply 
of  provisions  by  sea,  wbich^  owing  to  contouy 
winds,  might  occur,  they,  as  little  could  be  drawn 
from  the  exhausted  country»  might  soon  be  reduced 
to  extremities*    But,  on  the  oilier  haod^  liCdie's 
own  position  was  likewise  critical.    The  heiigM 
exposed  his  troops  to  the  inclemency  of  the  se^sen^ 
which  was  exceedingly  rainy  and  tempestuous;  and 
his  supplies  could  come  only  from  the  countiy  to 
the  west,  the  communication  with  which  was  ob* 
structed  by  Cromwdi's  army.    The  hill  did  not 
affiard  one  drop  of  water,  and,  therefore,  if  he  xeh 
solved  to  retain  his  position,  he  could  draw  it  only 
from  the  stream  already  described,  or  possibly  ano- 
ther to  the  south ;  while  the  hill  could  not  supply 
the  horses  with  forage  *.    Besides  all  this,  as  tfa^ 
hill  is  perfectly  accessible,  Cromwell  might  trans- 
port his  army  beyond  the  pass  already  described,  and 
charge  them  up  the  acclivity,  when,  from  the  c(m« 
tracted  nature  of  the  ground,  they  could  not  take 


•  Carte's  Letters^  toL  i.  p.  SSI. 
U2 
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advantage  of  Iheir  superiority  of  numbers ;  and,  ih 
the  event  of  discomfiture,  retreat,  owing  to  the 
steepness  of  the  west  and  north  banks,  would  have 
been  impracticable. 
^^^       Cromwell,  and  Major-General  Lambert,  having 
3d  Sapt    gone  to  Broxmouth  house  to  view  the  position  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Monday  evening,  **  I  told  him," 
said  the  first,  **  I  thought  it  did  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity and  advantage  to  attempt  upon  the  enemy ; 
to  which  he  immediately  replied,   that  he  had 
thought  to  have  said  the  same  thing  to  me : .  so  that 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  set  this  apprehension  upon 
both  of  our  hearts  at  the  same  instant*/'    Colonel 
Moncke  was  called,  who  agreed  with  them  on  the 
practicability  of  the  measure ;  and  the  general, 
Slaving  returned  to  his  quarters,  sunmiomed  the 
other  colonels,  who  all  cheerfully  concurred,  when 
the  plan  of  the  engagement  was  formed  for  the  fol- 
lowing mom  at  day  break.    Six  re^ments  of  horse, 
and  three  and  a  half  of  foot,  were  appointed  for 
the  van.     During  the  night,  however,  Leslie  pru- 
dently seized  the  pass,  and  that  was  the  grand 
point  of  contention    next  morning;  but  as  the 
tiight  was  rainy  and  tempestuous,  the  Scots  suffer- 
led  much,  while  the  English  were  under  cover. 


•  CromweU's  dispatch^  in  the  Tolume  alieady  referred  u>,  p.  S98. 
This  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  gossiping  relation  by  Burnet,  which 
has  been  tamed  to  such  good  account  by  Hume^  and  adopted  by  Laing, 
that  CromweU's  army  being  engaged  in  a  fast^  he  obserred  the  Scots 
coming  down,  throug;h  his  glass,  and  exclaimed,  ''the  Lord  has  deli- 
vered them  into  o^r  hands.*'  No  cotemporary  account  girea  counte-* 
nance  to  it 
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Lambert  not  having  been  able  to  bring  up  the  ar- 
tillery so  quickly  as  he  expected,  the  attack  did 
not  begin  till  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  Cromwell 
was  impatient    The  first  regiment  of  horse  was 
so  gallantly  received,  that  it  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  i  but  Cromwell  having  called  up  his  own  re- 
giment of  foot,  which,  like  his  regiment  of  horse, 
was  ever  invincible,  it  carried  the  pass  with  butt 
end.  of  musket  and  push  of  pike.    More  troops 
were  pressed  down  by  Leslie  upon  this  point;  but- 
the  English  foot  made  their  way,  and  the  horse 
resolutely  charged  through  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, ^*  who,"  says  Cromwell,  "  were,  after  the 
first  repulse  given,  made  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as 
stubble  to  their  swords/^    At  this  moment,  about 
seven  o'clock,  the  sun,  hitherto  obscured  by  a  fog* 
gy  horizon,  burst  in  splendour  on  the  German 
ocean;  <<  and,*'  writes  Captain  Hodgson,  <<  I  heard 
Old  Noll  say,  <  now,  let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies 
shall  be  scattered  */    It  was  so  indeed.     His  next 
exclamation  was,  *  I  profess  they  run ;'  and,  in  an 
instant,  charged  through  and  through  up  the  hill, 
they  everywhere  fled.     Had  they  been  allowed  to 
rally  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  possibly  they  might 
have  renewed  the  conflict;  but  seme  large  guns, 
judiciously  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west 
ascent,  played  with  such  effect  as  to  dislodge  them 
thence;  and  now  the  steepness  of  the  north  and 
virest  banks,  with  the  stream,  to  which  they  had 

*  See  Pialm  Ixviii.  1. 
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trusted  for  their  8ecuri(y»  (proved  their  niin»  for 
retreat  there  was  impracticable ;  and  thoi^h  part 
fled  towards  the  soutli,  where  thej  were  still  fiurther 
from  dieir  resources,  the  great  body,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  tried  to  escape  by  Dunbar,  and 
thus  necessarily  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  About 
ten  thousand,  indudiog  many  officers,  were  taken 
prisoners;  the  rest  y^ere  pursued  with  great slaugh* 
ter  to  Haddington,  and  by  one  regiment  even  be- 
yond that  town.    Upwards  of  three  thousand  were 
slain,  including  some  of  the  clergy,  a  body,  of 
whom  few  escaped  without  broken  heads.     All 
their  ordnance,  consisting  of  forty  guns,  great 
and  small,  some  of  them  of  leather,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  while  above  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms  were  picked  up  from  the  field. 
Nearly  two  hundred  stand  of  colours  graced  the 
conquest     Cromwell  ordered  the  hundred  and 
seventh  psatm  to  be  sung  on  the  field,  and  the 
army  returned  <<  to  bless  God  in  their  tents,  like  Is- 
sachar*,  for  the  great  salvation  afforded  to  them 
that  day  t.''    About  one  half*  of  the  prisoners,  as 
wounded,  were  dismissed ;  the  rest  were  sent  to 
England  t*    The  victory  was  gained  with  scarcely 
the  loss  o£  twenty  men. 
sseettof       This  victory  produced  a  complete  revolution  in 
■t  Dwbw.  affidrs.    Leslie  retired  to  Stirling,  and  the  country 

*  Dentcronomyy  cfa.  xzxiiL  ▼•  18. 
^  t  HodgMXD,  p.  149. 

t  Cromwell*!  Dii^tcli^  and  other  Letters  in  the  voL  aLmdy  refer- 
ed  to.  Hodgion^  in  same  coL  p^  144^  et  seq.  Carte's  LeU  yoL  i.  p- 
380-4.  Clar.  vol.  vi.  p.  S76.  Ludlow^  vol  i.  p.  S87»9.  Walker,  p. 
\19,etieq.   Burnet's  Hist  vol.  i. 
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opened  to  CromwelL  Leith,  which  was  strongly 
fbrtifiedy  was  abandoned  to  him,  and  Edinburgh- 
castle  alone,  in  that  district,  stood  out  *. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  in  Perth,  and  was  so  state  of 
fiur  frjom  being  afflicted  with  the  news,  that,  in  tbe^l^^: 
language  of  Clarendon,  '*  he  was  glad  of  it,  as^^^' 
the  greatest  happiness  that  could  befall  him  in  the 
loss  of  so  strong  a  body  of  his  enemies ;  who,  if 
they  should  have  prevailed,  his  majesty  did  believe 
that  they  would  have  shut  him  up  in  a  prison  the 
next  day  f."  He  now  flattered  himself  that  this 
terrible  blow  to  the  leading  party  would  enable 
the  less  rigid  covenanters,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Engagers^  to  obtain  the  ascendency ;  and  that,  in 
their  anxiety  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  keep  their 
ground,  they  might  allow  the  royalists  admission 
into  their  ranks,  when  he  doubted  not  that  the 
latter,  along  with  the  Engagers^  might  take  the 
power  even  from  the  moderate  covenanters,  and 
ultimately  model  an  army  with  which  he  could  re- 
cover his  crowns  on  his  own  terms.  On  this  ac« 
count,  every  species  of  ridicule  was  levelled  against 
the  rigid  party,  as  the  authors  of  the  late  defeat ; 
and  it  was  even  desired  to  supersede  David  Leslie 
as  general.  He,  dispirited  by  his  late  ill  success, 
was  willing  to  renounce  the  omimand,  but  he  was 
still  retained!. 

^  Dispatehes  in  ooL  ref(aved  to.    Walker,  p.  1S6,  ^/m^. 

f  Cltt.  ToL  Ti.  p.  S77. 

X  Walker  p.  181,  H  teq.  Baillie's  Let  toL  ii.  p.347,  et  teq.  Bafl- 
lie  had  been  very  acti?e  in  briogiog  the  king  in,  and  he  disapproved 
of  hfe  rigofova  tveataent.    Thurloe*9  State  Papers,  vol.  L  p.  167. 
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In  spite  of  discomfiture,  the  rigid  covenanters 
still  maintained  their  principles :  the  more  mode- 
rate joined  with  the  lords  of  the  engagement,  who 
were  now  permitted  to  return  to  the  king.  This 
gave  an  ascendency  to  these  united  parties,  and 
the  committees  of  church  and  state  were  moved  by 
them  to  accept  of  the  service  of  such  as  had  either 
deserted  the  church,  or  had  maintained  what  was 
called  a  detestable  neutrality,  provided  they  testi- 
fied repentance.  A  parliament,  too,  having  been 
held  at  Perth,  passed  two  resolutions  to  that  ef- 
fect. But  no  sooner  were  they  passed,  than  ma- 
lignants  flocked  to  testify  repentance,  in  order  to 
obtain  commands;  and  this  caused  a  new  defection. 
Many  of  the  rigid  presbyterians  not  only  approved 
of  the  beheading  of  the  late  king  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, but  had  yielded  to  the  reception  of  the  pre- 
sent rather  as  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice, 
since  they  perceived  that,  if  they  failed  to  take 
that  step,  another  party,  supported  by  the  majori- 
ty of  the  covenanters,  would,  and  thus  wrest  the 
power  out  of  their  hands.  Now,  however,  though 
Argyle  supported  the  king,  (indeed  his  interest 
had  hitherto  overruled  the  rigid  party,)  they  be- 
lieved that  measures  of  a  very  opposite  nature  were 
to  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  their  assistance  was 
only  sought  till  the  monarch  and  the  malignantSt 
with  the  lords  of  the  engagement,  were  in  a  situ- 
ation to  act  against,  and  overturn,  them.  They 
(particularly  in  the  counties  of  Air,  Renfrew,  Gal- 
loway, Wigton,  and  Dumfries)  accordingly,  pro- 
tested against  the  commission  of  the  church,  and 
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declared  that,  to  admit  the  disaffected,  was  to  be- 
tray the  cause,  and  put  the  whole  power  into  the 
hands  of  malignants,  whose  pretended  penitence 
was  a  mockery  to  God :  they  urged  many  gross 
faults  against  Argyle,  Loudon,  Balcarras,  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  active 
noblemen  most  inclined  to  their  principles  re- 
moved ;  they  declaimed  against  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing a  king  to  England,  especially  one  who  was 
unworthy  of  reigning  over  Scotland ;  for  that,  as 
England  was  not  subordinate  to  them,  they  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  her  afiairs.  One  of  the  minis- 
ters declared  that  the  commission  of  the  kirk 
would  approve  of  nothing  which  was  right ;  that  a 
hjrpocrite  ought  not  to  reign  over  them ;  that  they 
should  treat  with  Cromwell,  and  give  him  security 
not  to  trouble  England  with  a  king ;  and  that  the 
blood  shed  in  the  quarrel  must  be  on  their  heads 
who  marred  such  a  treaty.  Some  also  were  dis- 
posed to  set  a.strict  guard  on  the  king.  All  this 
has  been  ascribed  to  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  as  if 
they  could  not  defer  their  religious  differences  while 
their  country  was  invaded;  but,  in  truth,  such 
writers  overlodic  the  nature  of  the  war.  In  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  invasion  from  a  foreign  state, 
as  people  fear  their  general  liberty,  their  property, 
and  the  safety  of  their  families,  all  minor  interests 
merge  in  one  grand  one,  which  involves  the  very 
existence  of  every  thing  that  they  value ;  but  here 
the  rigid  covenanters  would  have  gained  far  more 
valuable  privileges  by  an  alliance  with  England, 
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than  by  allowing  the  ascendency  of  their  intestine 
enemies  *• 
The  Start  Charles^  in  the  meantime,  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  even  the  moderate  covooumten. 
It  was  concerted  that  he  should  escape  from  the 
present  party,  when  a  thousand  Highlanders  should 
be  ready  to  rush  down  from  Athole,  and  surprise 
the  estates  at  Perth ;  that  Dundee  should  be  secu- 
red by  its  constable,  Lcnrd  Dudhope  j  zad  that  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  with  General  Middleton  in  the 
north,  and  Lord  Qgilvy  in  Angus,  should  simulta- 
neously rise*   In  conformity  with  this  plan,  Charles 

escapMl  from  his  party ;  but  miserably  was  he  dis* 

appointed  at  being  met  only  by  a  few  Highlanden, 
who  conducted  him  to  a  wretched  house.  Buck- 
ingham and  Monroe  dissuaded  him  from  prose- 
cuting  his  purpose  fitrther,  and,  on  the  arrival  of 
Montgomery  from  the  committee  of  estates,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  return.  Middleton  had  risen, 
but  was  soon  put  down  by  Leslie.  Alarmed  by 
this  proceeding  of  the  king,  the  full  nature  of 
which  was  not  known,  and  which  was  called  the 
9tart,  the  moderate  covenanters,  who  still  desired 
monarchical  government,  formed  the  res<dution  of 
conciliating  him  by  gentle  measures;  and  they, 
therefore,  consented  to  pardon  the  insui^ents,  and 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Charles  t* 

*  Baalli^  toL  ii  p.  347,  et  Meg.    Nidiors  Diarj,  MS.    BaUcnfB 
Shorte  MemorieB,  MS.    Burnet's  Hist  yoL  i. 
-tWa]kHr,p.l9T.    Btillie,  tdI.  ii.p.S56.    NiehoTt  IHsry,  MS. 
Billmr's  flborte Memories,  MS.  C]ir.?d.n.  p.  SM.  Th«loe*sSt»te 
Pkpers,  Tol.  i.  p.  65; 
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It  was  apprehended  that  Cromwell  might  at-Chiriitii. 
tempt  to  annoy  them  during  the  coronation;  but 
the  ceremony  passed  over  without  disturbance 
firom  him.  Axgyle  placed  the  crown  on  the  youi^ 
king's  head,  an  act  which  he  afterwards  aigued  in 
vain  ought  to  have  saved  his  own.  Charles  readily 
took  the  oaths,  consisting  of  the  covenants,  and  he 
was  warned  that  the  breach  of  the  covenant  by  his 
grandfather  had  been  the  root  of  all  the  family 
misfortunes,  while  many  plagues  were  denounced 
against  him  if  he  failed  in  his  present  obligations. 
But  sincerity  was  not  a  virtue  either  of  this  prince 
or  of  his  advisers:  '*  it  was  thought  very  expedi- 
ent," says  Clarendon,  *<  to  raise  an  imagination  in 
Argyle  that  the  king  bad  a  purpose  to  marry  one 
of  his  daughters  /'  and  so  &x  was  the  matter  car- 
ried, that  a  message  was  dispatched  by  the  royal 
hypocrite  for  his  mother's  consent}  yet  Argyle 
was  afterwards  brought  to  the  block  for  conduct 
previous  to  this  negociation  ^ 

Aigyle  was  now  exceedingly  active  in  his  at- 
tempts to  unite  the  various  parties  into  which  the 
country  was  so  miserably  split  j  yet  in  vain  did  he 
argue  to  the  rigid  covenanters^  who^  firom  their 
late  remoDstrance,  were  called  protesters  or  rmnon- 
strants,  that  there  was  now  no  room  for  a  malig- 
nant party,  since  Charles,  to  whom  th^  must  look  as 

*  Id.p.S95.  AU  this  hypocrisy  if  approved  of  by  CiazendoD;!^^ 
to  do  Carte  justice^  beezpraHea  lome  just  aentimeiitB  on  tlie  occasion. 
IilbofOniionde^iroLiLp.130.  Nidiol'aDiary^MS.  BiilHe^ToLli. 
p.SS0»4b  Biuiieir8Hiat.YoLL  SeeanastomahiiigproofofCharlea's 
hypooisy  in  Thnrloe^a  State  Papers,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  toI.  i. 
p.  163. 
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their  head^  had  himself  become  a  covenanten  The 
Q^g^ggf^  great  loss,  however,  was  of  General  Strachan, 
^JJ'^  whose  army,  like  himself^  had  become  infected 
wdL  'with  the  sectarian  principles*  He  refused  to  lay 
down  his  command  when  ordered,  and,  having  dis- 
banded such  of  bis  troops  as  he  could  not  trust, 
joined  Cromwell,  his  former  commander,  with  the 
remainder*.  The  countiy  was,  indeed,  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition :  famine,  the  result  of  the 
precautions  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Cromwell, 
was  felt  in  all  its  horrors,  by  the  inhabitants  to  the 
south  of  the  Forth;  the  population  in  the  north 
was  split  into  factions ;  in  the  west,  the  remon* 
strants  were  inclined  rather  to  join  with  Cromwell 
than  oppose  him,  and  loudly  demanded  a  treaty. 
Gfomwen'i  The  English  general  on  his  part,  left  no  measures 
^?SM^unessayed  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people :  by 
the  strictness  of  his  discipline  no  one  found  mo* 
lestation  from  his  soldiery ;  nay,  he  even  supplied 
many  with  provisions  out  of  his  own  stores;  and  at 
Glasgow  he  went  to  one  of  the  churches,  and, 
with  perfect  complacency,  heard  Mr.  Zachary 
Boyd  rail  at  him  to  his  face  :  yet  he  would  not  al- 
low the  clergy  to  triumph  in  argument  while 
himself  did  in  arms:  he  maintained  that  the  divines 
in  Scotland  falsely  charged  the  English  parliament 
with  persecuting  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  supported  in  full  liberty 
to  discharge  their  function,  though  they  were  not 
allowed,  under  a  pretended  privilege  of  character, 

^  fiaillie^  vol.  ii.  p.  364, 
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to  overtop  the  civil  powers,  or  debase  them  as  they 
pleased:  That  no  mao,  either  in  England  or  Ire- 
land had  been  ever  molesiedt  nor  yet  in  Scotland, 
since  the  army  had  come  thither,  for  preaching  the 
gospel :  Hiat  to  speak  truth  became  the  ministers 
of  Christ }  but  that  when,  <<  under  the  pretence  of 
a  glorious  reformation,  they  seek  only  power  for 
themselves,  they  must  know  that  the  Sion  promised 
is  not  to  be  built  with  such  untempered  mortar." 
That  ministers  were  only  helpers  of,  not  lords  over, 
the  faith  of  God's  people ;  and  yet  that  denying 
any  of  their  doctrines,  or  dissenting  from  them,  in- 
curred the  censure  of  a  sectary,  which  was  just 
assuming  the  infallible  chair:  That  they  would 
not  find  in  Scripture  that  preaching  fell  exclusive- 
ly within  their  function:  Christians  were  instructed 
eamestty  to  covet  the  best  gifts,  *<  but  chiefly  that 
we  may  prophecy,  which  the  apostle  explains  to  be  a 
speaking  to  instruction,  edification,  and  comfort :" 
^<  and  if  those  gifls  be  the  seal  of  mission,  be  not 
envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophecy." 
That  their  pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step  in, 
whence  they  deny  a  man  the  liberty  be  has  by  na- 
ture, is  like  him  who  would  keep  b\1  the  wine  out 
of  the  country,  that  people  should  not  be  drunk. 
'*  The  doctrine  and  practice,"  says  he,  *<  should 
be  tried  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  other  people 
must  have  a  liberty  of  examining  them  upon  these 
heads,  and  of  giving  sentence/'  As  to  their  charge 
against  the  sectaries  for  allowing  the  use  of  the 
pulpit  to  the  laity,  he  says,  ^*  Are  ye  troubled 
that  Christ  is  preached  ?  Does  it  scandalize  the 
ireformed  churches,  and  Scotland  in  particular  ?  Is 
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It  against  the  covenant  ?  Away  with  the  cove- 
nant if  this  be  so.  I  diought  the  covenant  and 
these  could  have  been  willing  that  any  should 
speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if  not,  it  is 
no  covenant  of  God's  approving  ^  nor  the  kirk  you 
mention  in  so  much  the  spouse  of  Christ^'  In 
his  first  letter,  (the  correspondence  was  all  nomin- 
ally  with  the  governor  of  EdinburglM^asUe,)  Crom«- 
well  writes,*-—^  We  have  said  in  our  papers,  with 
what  hearts  and  upon  Vhat  account  we  came,  and 
the  Lord  has  heard  us,  thoi^h  you  would  not, 
upon  as  solemn  an  appeal  as  any  experience  can 
parallel/'  To  this  it  was  answered,-^"  We  have 
not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  a 
cause  upon  eveats/'  But  the  English  general  re- 
plies,—** We  could  wish  that  blindness  had  not 
been  upon  your  eyes  to  those  marvellous  di^nsa- 
tions  which  God  has  lately  wrought  in  England. 
But  did  not  you  solemnly  iq^peal  and  pray  ?  Did 
not  we  do  so  too  ?  And  ought  not  we  and  you  to 
think  with  fear  and  trembling  <m  the  hand  of  the 
great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange  appearance 
c^ his,  and  not  slightly  call  it  an  event?  Were 
not  your  expectations  and  ours  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  whilst  we  waited  on  God  to  see  how  he 
would  manifest  himself  upon  our  appeals?  And 
shall  we,  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears, 
expectations,  and  solenm  appeals,  call  these  bare 
events  ?  The  Lord  pity  you  T*  It  is  eaay  to  turn 
all  this,  and  every  thing  of  that  nature,  into  ridi- 
cule i  but  possibly  reflectii^  minds,  that  serious* 
ly  believe  in  an  overruling  providence,  may  form 
a  different  opinion,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
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Cromwell's  idea  of  toleration  was,  considering  the 
age,  enligbtened  and  noble  *. 

To  return  to  military  affitirs :  fidinburgh-castle,  Mmiaiy 
and  ail  the  other  garrisons  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  "'^^ 
except  Stirling-castle,  yielded  to  the  English,  and 
Cromwell  gained  a  victory  at  Hamilton  over  part  of 
the  western  troops,  which  had  been  induced  to  de* 
part  from  their  neutrality:  But,  in  spite  of  this  con- 
tinued wantof  success  and  the  defection  of  Strachan, 
a  vigorous  plan  of  defence  was  determined  on  by  the 
Scots  for  the  ensuing  spring.  An  army  was  em- 
bodied, and  though  many  were  pressed,  yet,  from 
the  number  of  volunteers,  it  soon  became  as  con- 
siderable as  that  defeated  at  Dunbar.  Charles,  at 
the  request  of  the  estates,  commanded  in  person : 
Hamilton  was  appointed  Lieut-General^  and  Les- 
lie Major-General.  During  the  winter  Cromwell 
was  seized  with  an  ague^  which  for  some  time  re- 
tarded his  operations ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  health 
permit  than  he  was  in  the  field  f . 

Their  late  disasters  had  fully  taught  the  Scots 
the  necessity  of  standing  entirely  on  the  defen- 
sive }  and  they  encamped  at  Torwood,  where  tfiey 
were  safely  entrenched  by  the  Carron  and  ditches, 
while  they  were  well  supplied  with  provisions  from 
the  north.  Cromwell  saw  the  impossibility  of  reach- 
ing them  on  that  ground,  and  therefore  he  tried 
to  seduce  them  from  it ;  but,  after  having  waited 

*  Thiirloe*8  State  Papers^  yd.  L  p.  158,  H  seq.  Baillie's  Let  voL  ii. 
p.  347. 

t  Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1300,  ei  seq-  Nicfaors  Diary,  MS. 
Wbitelocke,  p.  463.    fiaillie*sLet.   Col  of  Dispatchet. 
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six  weeks  to  do  purpose,  in  expectation  of  their 
moving,  he  resolved  to  cut  off  their  supplies.    For 
this  purpose  he,  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  passes 
over  into  Fife,  and  reduces  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  then  goes  to  Perth,  which  he  forces  to 
capitulate-^when,  by  judicious  garrisons,    he  at 
once  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  Scottish  army, 
from  which  the  troops,  in  distress^  daily  deserted, 
ne  joQBg  In  this  extremity,  the  idea  of  marching  intoEng* 
tkeScottMh  land  was  suggested;  and  as  Scotland  was  regarded 
S'SSI*^  by  the  young  king  and  his  most  confidential  at- 
22^-  tendants  as  only  an  opening  to  England,  where 
they  expected  a  risifig  in  their  favour,  and  where 
they  could  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  covenant^ — 
they  immediately  urged  it,  and  the  plan  was  adc^t- 
ed.    It  was  hoped  by  Charles  and  his  immediate  ad- 
visers, that  Middleton,  who  had  a  large  party,  would 
be  able  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  the  army  the  mo- 
ment it  left  Scotland.  Though  the  army  was  miser- 
ably rent  into  factions,  Argyle  alone  opposed  the 
measure.     He  argued,  that  it  was  ungenerous,  by 
carrying  away  the  army,  to  abandon  the  Scots,  who 
had  first  afforded  the  king  an  asylum,  and  support- 
ed him  as  their  monarch  :  That  the  English  army 
might  still  be  prevented  from  bringing  matters  to 
the  issue  of  a  battle ;  and  that  another  winter's 
campaign  in  Scotland  would  probably  prove  fatal 
to  it :  But  that,  as  there  was  no  rising  in  England, 
and  little  could  be  calculated  on,  the  Scottish  army 
would,  unsupported,  be  inevitably  soon  forced  to 
an  engagement,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
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fighting  in  a  foreign  country,  when  they  must  have 
provoked  the  inhabitants  by  living  at  free  quarters^ 
This  prudent  view  was  disregarded ;  and  the  army 
left  its  native  country,  where,  by  its  irregularities 
and  cruelties,  it  had  rendered  itself  more  hated 
than  the  English,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of  a  busy 
priesthood,  who  represented  the  latter  as  monsters 
who  would  give  no  quarter,  especially  if  they  found 
bibles  amongst  the  people  *• 

Cromwell  had  suspected  that  the  Scottish  armyseottish 
might  pursue  this  plan,  and  he  preferred  following  ^JiandT 
it  into  England,   to  hazarding  another  winter's  ""^^^^ 
campaign  in  the  north  t.    The  council  of  state  had  theEngiub. 
likewise  been  apprized  of  the  probability  of  such  a 
measure  by  the  enemy,  and  its  vigilance  was  awake 
both  to  the  danger  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
it*     The  dispositions  of  the  general  were  admir- 
able. He  sent  to  Major- Generals  Harrison  and  Rich 
to  draw  together  as  many  troops  and  militia  as  pos- 
sible to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  Scots.     He  dis- 
patched Lambert  to  hover  upon  their  rear ;  and, 
having  empowered  the  famous  Moncke  to  remain 


*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  et  seq.    Cob.  PaiL  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  136». 
Balfour*8  Shorte  Memories,  MS.    Nichors  Diary,  MS. 

f  WMtelocke,  p.  486.  Therefore  Mrs.  Hutchinson  must  surely 
bAve  either  been  misinformed  of  the  feelings  of  Bradshaw  and  others 
when  the  Scots  entered  En^nd,  (her  husband,  though  a  member  of 
cofundl,  appears  to  have  been  absent  on  employment,)  or  the  council 
had  not  reposed  great  confidence  in  Cromwdl.  Ludlow,  corroborates 
Hutchinson's  account,  yoL  i.  p.  361,  362;  but  he  was  himself  then 
in  IreUnd.  Her  picture  is  an  animated  one.  Vol.  ii.  p.  187,  188. 
VOL,  IV.  X 
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la  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  completing  tbe  con- 
quest of  that  country,  he  prepared  to  follow  the 
enemy  with  his  main  body  *• 

Tbepresbjrterians,  in  their  mardi  south,  perceived 
plainly  that,  if  the  royalists  were  permitted  to  join 
them,  victory,  however  advantageous  an  accession 
of  numbers  might  be  for  the  army,  would  be  no  less 
calamitous  to  their  party  than  a  defeat  from  Crom- 
well. On  the  other  hand,  they  had  always^fiattered 
themselves,  that  the  presbyterian  party  in  England 
was  tbe  most  numerous,  and  only  kept  down  by 
the  sectarian  army ;  and  therefore  that,  provided 
the  matignants  were  not  allowed  to  interfere,  tbey 
would  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  joiniBg 
their  Scottish  brethreiiy  and  settling  the  government 
on  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  covenant,  when 
they  should  obtain  all  the  power  of  church  and 
state  to  themselves*  Though  they  were  deceived 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  view  was  cer- 
tainly sagacious.  On  these  principles,  tliey  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  prohibiting  all  to  join  tbem 
who  refused  to  take  the  covenant;  but  Charles 
ordered  Major-General  Massey,  (formerly  a  pres- 
byterian, but  now  a  royalist  in  the  army,)  to 
suppress  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  po- 
licy, the  letter  to  Massey  with  this  order  was  in- 
tercepted; and,  having  been  immediately  publish- 
ed, everywhere  alienated  the  afibctions  of  thepres- 


•  Clar.  vol.  li.  p.  397.    Burners  Mom.  p.  406-    OldPail.  Hist 
Yol.  xix.  p.  509.    Cob.  vol.  iii.  p.  1369. 
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bjterumsy  and  led  to  daily  desertions  from  the 
anny  *. 

Unlike  t^e  time  when  the  Scotti^  army  "first 
entered  England,  and  the  people  weve  swnmonbd 
in  vain  by  the  late  king  to  nepel  foreign  invasioa, 
all  ranks,  whether  independents  or  presbyterians, 
seemed  emulous  of  testifying  their  attachment  to 
die  commonwealth,  and  their  indignation  against 
Ae  attempt  to  inopose  a  prince  upcxi  them  by  a 
foreign  army.  The  miiitia  was  embodied  in  all 
quarta:^  and  even  some  of  the  excluded  members 
testified  their  zeal  by  heading  regiments.  The 
gallant  Faii&x  himself,  who  had  declined  ^e  com^^ 
mand  of  the  army  destined  against  Scotland,  true 
to  his  former  principle^-^tkat  if  the  Scots  iftvaded 
Eogiand,  he  would  readily  fight  against  them—* 
now,  as  a  private  gentleman,  headed  a  regiment 
of  militia  in  the  cammcm  cause.  The  ability,  vi- 
gour, and  vigilance  of  parliament,  never  displayed 
themselves  more  conspicuously.  The  danger  from 
every  quarter  was  foreseen,  and  amply  provided 
«gasDSt;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  intelligence 
omUI  scarcely  be  surpassed  with  ali  the  improve- 
mepits  of  modern  times  t. 

Lambert  was  soon  joined  by  Harrison,  wihiie 
Fleetwood  watched  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in 
a  di&rent  direction^  to  intercept  them  if  they 

*  Old  PaiL  HlBt.  vol.  XX.  p.  4. 8. 18.  Cob.  voL  iii.  p.  1369.  1371. 
SiHiester's  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  68. 

i"  hudkfw,  vd.  i.  f .  361,  ei  seq.  HutciiiiuMm,  voL  ii.  p.  1S7-8&. 
The  messenger  who  was  sent  bj  Cromwell  to  <the  English  |>arliament 
witli  the  letter,  announdng  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  had  been  himself 
In  the  engagement,  (l^e  ihird,)  and  y^  arrived  at  Westminster  «aily 
OM  the  seventh.    Whitdocke^  p.  470. 
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took  that  route;  while  the  militia  concentrated 
from  all  quarters.  Hence  it  was  believed,  on  pro- 
bable grounds,  that  though  Cromwell  had  remain- 
ed in  Scotland,  the  enemy  could  easily  have  been 
subdued.  Harrison  therefore  declared  with  jus* 
tice,  that  he  was  assured  of  a  glorious  issue  of  the 
work. — Lambert  pressed  hard  on  the  rear  of  the 
Scottish  army;  and  at  Warrington,  the  Scots,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  situation,  attacked  his  van, 
the  royalists  shouting  out,  "  Oh  you  rogues,  we 
w^ill  be  with  you  before  your  Cromwell  comes  ;** 
but  he  brought  off  his  troops  without  almost  any 
loss.  And  now  the  question  with  the  invading 
army  was,  which  course  should  they  pursue  ?  The 
foot,  exhausted  with  tedious  marches,  cried  to  halt, 
as  they  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  many  desert- 
ed. Some  oflBcers  advised  to  march  for  the  capital; 
but  the  majority  recommended  Worcester — where 
the  young  king  expected  a  party  to  join  him — 
where  the  harassed  troops  might  refresh  them- 
selves— and  where  his  friends  from  Wales  might 
flock  to  his  standard.  The  other  project,  that  of 
marching  for  the  capital,  was  evidently  rash  and 
injudicious  to  the  last  degree.  In  front,  numer- 
ous forces  would  have  met  him,  while  Lambert, 
Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  would  not  have  left  a 
moment's  breathing  time  in  rear,  and  Cromwell 
was  daily  expected.  Worcester  was,  therefore, 
wisely  preferred  ;  but  the  army,  which  was  now, 
by  desertion,  disease,  and  loss  in  skirmishes,  re- 
duced to  about  16,000,  arrived  there  in  a  miserable 
plight,  when  a  new  disaster  added  to  their  cala- 
mities.   The  Earl  of  Derby  bad  hitherto  held  out 
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the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  king,  and  now  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
diversion.  With  all  his  influence,  however,  he 
could  not  muster  above  1500  men,  and  these  Co- 
lonel Lilburn  utterly  defeated,  and  almost  annihi- 
lated, while  Derby  himself  sought  refuge  in  the 
royal  camp,  with  only  thirty  followers,  leaving  Lil- 
burn to  join  in  the  combined  operations  against 
the  Scottish  army. 

Experience  on  some  men  is  lost.  The  desertion 
from  the  Scottish  army  had  chiefly  been  of  the  ri- 
gid covenanters ;  and  the  royal  advisers  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  seeing  it  purged  of  that  body, 
by  which  it  was  more  approximated  in  political 
spirit  to  the  model  they  desired.  The  approach  of 
danger  could  not  cure  these  royalists  of  their  ex- 
travagance and  selfishness :.  When  the  whole  army 
was  in  the  utmost  hazard,  they  were  divided  into 
factions  for  preferment,  and  undermining  one  ano* 
ther  with  all  the  little  insidious  arts  of  the  court. 
Nay,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  never  had 
evinced  genius  for  wai*,  endeavoured  ^t  this  criti- 
cal juncture  to  supplant  Leslie,  representing  him 
as  a  person  unworthy  of  trust,  while  he  modestly 
proposed  himself  for  the  command :  And,  because 
Charles  would  not  indulge,  him  in  his  request, 
be  retired  in  sullen  discontent  from  the  councils. 
The  young  king,  however,  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  the  danger;  and,  in  his  conviction  of  a  fatal 
result,  pusillanimously  formed  the  resolution  of  at- 
tempting to  retreat  to  Scotland  at  the  bead  of  the 
C^av^lry  :  But  when  the  purpose  became  known,  ;a 
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nmtitiy  was  threstteaed,  the  soldiers  msistiiig  they 
shotifd  alf  run  one  common  bazard,  and  Ifae  ira* 
worthy  motion  was  abandoned. 
B^^rf       While  the  Scottish  army  remained  at  Worcester 
sd^^**'  without  augmentation  from  the  English,  Oomwrff, 
16^1.       having  joined  Harrison  and  Lambert,  and  concen^ 
trated  the  mifitia,  his  force  in  all  amounting  to  about 
30,000,  advanced  to  that  town.    Having  thrown 
a  temporary  bridge  across  the  Severn,  he  transport* 
edto  the  opposite  bank  part  of  the  army,  that  he 
might  begm  the  attack  in  all  quarters  at  once,  and 
prevent  escape.    Some  skirmishing  occurred  on 
the  second  (of  September)  but  it  was  on  the  third, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  that  the 
battJe  was  fought.    The  Scots  having  judiciously 
carried  almost  the  whole  of  their  army  to  one  side 
of  the  river,  wh3e  the  English  force  was  divided, 
fought  bravely,  and  stood  their  ground  for  some 
time;  but  they  were  at  last  borne  down  and  driven 
info  the  town.    It  was  only  then  that  the  king  ntt- 
derstood  that  the  battle  had  begun.     Harassed,  it 
is  said,  and  exhausted  by  want  of  rest,  particular- 
ly on  the  preceding  night,  and  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  battle  that  day,  (probably  from  the 
pttsiHanimous  purpose  which  he  formed  of  retreat- 
f Dg  to  Scotland  with  the  cavalry,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,)  he  had  retired 
to  repose,  when  the  fearftil  sound  of  flying  troops, 
and  tfie  noise  of  the  victors,  broke  his  slumbers. 
J^oining  the  cavaliy,  which  bad  yet  done  nothing, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevafl  with  them  to  make  a 
stand ;  but  he  addressed  them  in  vain  j  nor  in* 
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deed  could  their  eif&rts  have  been  availing :  The 
eveat  was  already  decided^  and  be  saw  the  neces- 
aity  of  seeking  his  own  safety  in  immediate  flight 
Two  thousand  were  slain^  six  or  seven  thousand 
immediately  taken»  and  many  more,  particularly  of 
the  cavalry,  afterwards  swelled  the  list  of  captives 
to  ten  thousand ;  while  the  country  people  every 
where  knocked  the  fugitives  on  the  head.  Well 
might  this  victory  be  called  by  Cromwell  a  crown- 
ing mercy*  The  wretched  prisoners  were  trans- 
ported to  the  colonies,  and  sold  to  slavery.  But 
though  many  of  these  had  been  unwillingly  drag- 
ged from  their  homes,  their  misery  has,  on  account 
of  their  obscure  rank  in  life,  never  drawn  one  tear 
from  eyes  which  have  so  profusely  wept  over  illus* 
tciouB  distress,  however  merited. 

The  young  king,  with  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  hisEaapeof 
followers,  fled  from  Worcester  about  six  in  theidngT* 
evening ;  and  they  travelled  together  for  twenty- 
six  miles,  when  it  was  judged  prudent  to  separate. 
By  Captain  Careless,  Charles  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  a  poor  cottager  who  subsisted  by  his  daily 
labour,  but  was  known  to  Careless  as  a  strict  ca- 
tholic, and  consequently  attached  to  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  rigid  enemies  of  his  religion. 
In  this  man's  character  the  captain  was  not  decei- 
ved i  but  he  prudently  abstained  from  informing 
him  of  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  companion,  and 
the  cottager  esteemed  them  both  as  two  unfortu- 
nate cavaliers  only.  In  the  mean  time,  as  a  thousand 
guineas  were  offered  as  a  reward  for  apprehending 
Charles, — the  country  people,  as  well  as  the  sol- 
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diersi  were  eager  to  discover  him ;  and  the  search 
was  so  hot  that,  on  one  occasion,  during  his  resi- 
dence with  the  cottager,  the  young  king  and  his 
companion  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
branches  of  a  large  tree,  afterwards  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  royal  oak,  and  preserved  as  a  curiosi- 
ty, whence  they  saw  the  soldiers  beneath,  and  over- 
heard their  conversation.     Having  left  his  &ith- 
ful  host,  Charles  in  disguise  travelled  from  place 
to  place,  always  selecting  the  houses  of  royalists, 
whose  fidelity  at  this  juncture  never  faltered  to- 
wards him.     In  chusing  places  of  refuge  he  had 
little  difficulty,  as  the  protracted  civil  broils  had 
fully  brought  men's  principles  to  a  public  test,  and 
the  name  of  any  person  of  rank  at  once  brought  to 
people's  recollection  the  side  he  had  espoused. 
Charles,  after  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  at  last 
got  on  board  a  vessel,  which  waited  for  him  at 
Brighton,  and  escaped  to  the  Continent  *• 
AmMtum       '^^  militia  and  volunteers  highly  distinguished 
^^^^   themselves  at  Worcester  ;  but  though  Cromwell  in 
his  dispatch  did  justice  to  their  merits,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  took  particular  care  to  dismiss  them  im- 
mediately, as  a  species  of  military  which,  having 
once  fairly  tried  and  felt  its  own  powers,  might 
obstruct  his    secret  designs  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement t.    He  now  aspired  to  the  crown  j  yet 
though  even  the  courts  of  Europe  rang  with  his 


♦  Whitelocke,  p.  501,  et  seq.  Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  voL  iix.  p.  1370,  et  seq. 
Ckr.  vol.  vi.  p.  413,  et  seg.     Ludlow,  vol  i.  p.  366. 
t  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  365-6. 
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praises,  not  only  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  age, 
but  as  almost  unrivalled  in  history  ^,  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  utmost  apparent  modesty  and  in- 
difference to  fame,  as  if,  in  all  his  measures,  he  had 
merely  been  actuated  by  a  conscientious  desire  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country.  All 
his  artifices,  however,  did  not  conceal  his  ambitious 
project  from  Hugh  Peters  and  others,  who  narrow- 
ly watched  his  motions,  and  dived  into  his  charac- 
ter t.  When  he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  he 
was  received  equally  by  the  parliament  and  city 
with  every  mark  of  respect.  He  was  met  in  the  fields 
by  the  ^eaker  of  parliament,  and  president  of  the 
council,  attended  with  many  members ;  and  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  many  thousands  of 
quality.  In  his  progress  to  his  house,  <<  he  was  en- 
tertained all  the  way  with  vollies  of  great  and  small 
shot,  and  loud  acclamations  and  shouts  of  the 
people."  But  his  good  sense  did  not  desert  him 
on  this  trying  occasion.  **  He  carried  himself  with 
great  affiibility  and  seeming  humility ;  and  in  all 
his  discourses  about  the  business  of  Worcester, 
would  seldom  mention  any  thing  of  himself,  but  of 
the  gallantry  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  gave 
(as  was  due)  all  the  glory  of  the  action  unto 

Godt." 

The  Earl  of  Derby  and  Captain  Benboe,  were 

^  See  Chxistina  of  Sweden's  opinion  expressed  to  Whitelocke^  Jour- 
n^  of  the  Embassy^  voL  i.  p.  Si2B,  ei  seq.  See  also  the  Swedish  Chan-> 
ceUor's  opinion^  p.  314. 

-f  Lud.  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

t  Mliitelocke,  p.  509. 
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condeoined  by  a  court-martial  and  shot ;  others^ 
having  been  tried  by  a  high  court  of  justice^  wera 
comdenioed  and  executed  for  high  treason  *. 
ConqoMtof  We  may  now  return  to  Scotland,  where  Moncke 
Sr**^'  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war.  He  took  Stirling 
castle,  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  impregnable 
forts  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  he  found  the  rega- 
lia, which  he  transmitted  to  London.  From  Stirling 
be  proceeded  to  Dundee,  which  he  took  by  storm, 
and  not  content  with  putting  500  or  600  of  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  he,  in  cold  blood,  murdered 
even  the  governor,  after  quarter  given  f. 

Scotland  was  now  entirely  subdued  by  the  Ei^- 
lish  arms:  Argyle  himself  submitted,  and  sued  for 
peace.  The  English  parliament,  conceiving  that 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  depended  on  a 
union  with  Scotland,  determined  to  incorporate 
that  country  with  itself;  yet  preferred  it,  liiough 
conquered,  all  the  advantages  of  the  sister  state. 
Commissioners  were  sent  down  to  transact  thia 
important  business,  and  it  was  concluded  that  re- 
presentatives, elected  on  equitable  principles, 
should  be  sent  to  the  English  parliament.  The 
arrangement  was  most  decried  by  the  clergy,  who 
declaimed  against  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  cove- 
nant and  the  divinity  of  their  establishment,  by 
bringing  the  kirk  under  subordination  to  the 
civil  power,  and  introducing  an  ungodly  tolera- 

*  Clar.  voL  vii.  p.  411.  Whitelocke,  p.  Sll,  et  teq.  NicliaL« 
rHary,  MS. 

t  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  NichoFs  Diary,  MS.  Balfour's  l^orte 
Memorieg,  MS.  VThitelocke,  p.  607,  et  teq.  Cob.  ParL  Hist.  voL  iii, 
p.  1370.     Clar.  voL  vi.  p.  447. 
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tion ;  but  the  people,  who  were  now  permitted  the 
most  unlimited  right  to  exercise  their  religion,  felt 
no  displeasure  at  the  restraint  on  their  priesthood, 
a  body  that  had  lately  rendered  themselves  terrible 
and  odious  by  the  attempt  to  engross  all  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  power,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  regulating  the  consciences  of  men,  and  at- 
tending to  their  spiritual  welfare,  really  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  A  considerable  military  force 
was  maintained  in  Scotland,  to  preserve  the  new 
constitution,  which  was  opposed  by  a  large  party* 

An  order  had  formerly  been  voted  by  parlia- 
ment to  allow  Cromwell  about  L.^00  per  annum 
out  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  estate  j  and  an  ad- 
ditional grant  of  the  same  extent  was  now  made, 
which  raised  his  income  to  nearly  five  thou- 
sand— ^liberality  fully  adequate  to  his  merits,  and 
which  ought  to  have  bound  him  for  ever  to  the 
ptd>lic  cause.  His  conduct  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  his  6on-in*law,  Ireton.  A  grant 
was  at  the  same  time  made  to  him,  and  the  news 
reached  him  a  little  before  his  dissolution ;  but  in- 
stead of  expressing  satisfaction,  he  cynically  re- 
marked, that  he  wished  the  parliament  would 
mind  the  public  business,  and  discharge  the  public 
debt,  instead  of  thus  voting  away  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  that  he  would  not  have  it  as  he  had 
enough  of  his  own  :  it  was  believed  by  those  who 
koew  him  best,  that  his  premature  death  prevent- 
ed  him  from  openly  refusing  it.  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
too,  shewed  his  integrity.  As  paymaster  of  the 
navy  he  was  entitled  to  a  certain  per  centage  on 
the  money  which  passed  through  his  hands  i  but. 
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&r  from  deriving  the  advantage,  he  paid  the  whole 
into  the  treasury  *. 
Roduetkm      The  Isle  of  Man  had  been  held  out  by  the  Earl 
^fStiJ^**  of  Derby,  and  tjie  countess,  in  his  absence,  refused 
Guejiiiey,  ^  surrender  it,  saying  that  she  was  bound  to  act  by 
the  orders  of  her  lord;  but  she  at  last  prielded  it 
up.  Prince  Rupert,  with  the  revolted  ships,  had  act- 
ed the  part  of  a  pirate  upon  the  merchant  vessels ; 
and,  as  the  isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Scilly,  af- 
forded  a  fit  asylum  for  his  fleet,  it  was  deemed,  both 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  isles  to  the 
xommonwealth,  necessary  to  reduce  them,  which, 
with  some  difficulty  was  accomplished  f  • 
Fleet  The  Earl  of  Warwick  might  easily  have  recover- 

ed all  the  revolted  ships,  or  destroyed  them  at  an 
early  period;  but  from  an  affected  punctilio,  he 
would  not  follow  them  into  the  Texel.  This  con- 
duct little  suiting  the  decided  measures  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  command  was  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  on  Blake,  Dean,  Popham,  and  Ayscue. 
The  committee  for^naval  affairs,  of  whom  Sir  Harry 
Vane  was  the  chief,  were  men  of  uncommon  ta- 
lents and  enterprise :  aftertherevoltof  partof  the 
fleet,  other  ships  were  rapidly  built,  and  the  whole 
navy  put  under  the  best  possible  management. 
Before  this  time  the  commanders  had  conceived 
that  they  performed  their  duty  if  they  brought 
their  ships  safe  home  again ;  but  this  no  longer 
accorded  with  the  genius  of  England :  They  were 
sent  out  with  orders  to  destroy  the  ships  and  fleets 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  371.    See  farther  about  Ireton,  p.  381,  et  seq, 
t  Whitelocke,  p,  511,  et  geq. 
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of  their  enemies ;  and  the  slightest  appearance  of 
slowness  to  engage  was  severely  reprimanded. 
All  the  commanders — ^besides  those  mentioned, 
there  were  Bourne,  Penn,  Badeley,  Lawson, 
Moncke,  Venables, — were  highly  distinguished, 
each  apparently  emulous  of  the  greatest  glory;  but 
Blake  was  the  most  eminent*.  From  the  fame 
of  his  exploits,  he  has,  in  history,  as  rising  a  little 
above  the  others,  eclipsed  them ;  but  those  who  nar- 
rowly study  the  age  will  find  that  some  of  the  others 
were  not  far  outstript ;  and  that  it  was  not  Blake 
who  created  the  naval  glory  of  England,  but  the 
times  and  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  common- 
wealth which  afforded  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  talents.  Had  he  never  existed,  another  would 
not  have  been  wanting  to  perform  the  same  me- 
morable actions.  This  is  no  detraction  from  his 
merits;  but  the  mere  confirmation  of  a  great 
truth — ^that  there  is  never  a  want  of  talent  in  the 
community,  if  the  field  be  open  to  generous  ambi- 
tion. 

In  this  place  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  thatchancter 
great  naval  hero.    Of  a  good  family,  and  bom  to"^^^*^ 
competent  circumstances  t,  he  had,  after  having 
received  a  liberal  education,  (he  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts   at  Oxford,)   lived  in  retire- 

•  Clar.  vol.  7i.  p.  602,  justly  shews  the  superiority  of  the  English 
navy  now  to  that  of  former  times,  and  the  difiPerence  of  spirit;  hut  he 
attributes  it  too  much  to  Blake.  See  an  account  of  Blake's  republi- 
can principles.  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

t  Though  he  was  satisfied  with  his  fortune,  which  made  it  compe- 
tent, one  would  imagine  it  could  not  have  been  very  great,  as  he  had 
Btood  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  is  reported  to  have 
lost  it  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  qf  hU  stature*  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 
voL  p.  825.    Biog.  Brit. 
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ment  till  his  couotiy  summoned  him  to  her  de- 
fence; and  his  conduct  at  the  sieges  of  Wells  and 
Taunton,  had  deservedly  gained  him  a  high  cha- 
racter.  After  the  mutiny  against  Rainsborough,  it 
was  intended  to  confer  the  command  of  the  navy 
upon  Cromwellt  who  doubtless  would  soon  have 
distinguished  himself  in  that  department  of  war, 
as  he  did  in  the  other ;  but  the  second  civil  war 
requiring  his  presence  in  the  field,  led  to  a  new  ar- 
rangement, and  Blake  was  appointed,  along  with 
Dean  and  the  others,  to  that  station.  He  was  at 
that  time  between  fifty  and  sixty :  Yet  such  were 
the  native  powers  of  his  mind,  so  much  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth  did  he  retain,  tliat  the  new  element 
became,  almost  immediately,  as  familiar  to  faitn  as 
if  he  had  been  trained  to  it  from  his  childhood,  and 
he  made  himself,  as  if  by  intuition,  not  only  per- 
fectly master  of  every  thing  known  in  the  profes- 
sion, but,  with  inventive  genius,  struck  out  a  new 
path,  and  carried  the  thunder  of  the  English  navy 
through  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Land  batter- 
ies, which  had  been  timorously  shunn^  by  fonner 
commanders,  Blake  silenced ;  and,  entering  into 
the  enemy's  ports,  destroyed  their  shipping  where 
they  thoaght  it  unappr<^3chable :  after  one  of  his 
daring  exploits  the  Spaniards  believed  the  Eng- 
lish devils  and  not  men.  His  temper  was  as  open 
and  generous  as  his  spirit  was  valiant  *. 

He  had  been  sent  out  against  Rupert,  and  he 
pursued  him  into  Kinsale ;  but  the  other,  taking 

*  Clar.  yol.  vi.  p.  601.    Lud.  vd.  i.  p.  290^  et  seq,    Whitdodce^ 
p.  381^  et  seq.    Wood's  Athen.  Ox.  yoL  i.  p.  S25.    Biog.  Brit. 
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advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  escaped 
thence  and  proceeded  to  FortugaL  Blake  quickly 
followed  him  thither,  and  chased  him  into  the  Ta- 
gus  ;  when  the  king  of  Portugal,  though  himself 
deemed  an  usurper  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom 
he  had  revolted,  conceiving  himself  so  far  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  kings  as  to  resent  the  death  of 
Charles  Stuart,  denied  liberty  to  Blake  to  follow 
Rupert.  The  English  resident  complained  to  no 
purpose  'y  but  the  parliament,  apprized  of  this  pos- 
ture of  afl&irs,  sent  out  Colonel  Fopham  with  a  re- 
inforcement, and  instructions  to  apply  to  the  For- 
tuguese  government  for  liberty  to  attack  the  pirate 
Rupert  in  the  Tagus,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  ap- 
plication being  refused,  to  avenge  the  injury  done 
to  the  English  government  by  immediate  hostili- 
ties on  their  shipping.  This  decisive  measure  ap- 
palled the  Portuguese  government ;  and  twenty  of 
their  large  merchant  vessels,  richly  laden,  having 
been  seized,  they  made  all  due  submission  to  the 
English  commonwealth,  and  sued  for  peace.  The 
French  government  had  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
exiled  family,  and  shelter  to  the  revolted  ships ; 
but  its  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  it 
also  sued  for  an  alliance.  All  the  boasted  effects 
of  ship-money  had  formerly  not  prevented  the  very 
British  coasts  from  being  infested  with  pirates; 
but,  Rupert's  squadron  excepted,  the  seas  were 
now  deared^  while  every  court  m  Europe  trembled 
at  the  English  name  ♦. 

*  CUuN  vol.  ▼.  p.  360.  Whiteloeke,  p.  449,  ei  teq.  Cob.  Pari. 
Hist  voL  liL  p.  1361.  Thurloe's  State  Papers^  yol.  i.  p.  145^  ei  seq. 
Clar.  Stote  Papers^  vol.  iii.  p.  18^  et  seq. 
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Rupert  having  escaped  from  the  Tagus,  lost 
some  of  his  ships  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies.  The  royal  interest  had  been 
so  far  preserved  in  Barbadoes;  but  Sir  Geprge 
Ayscue  rapidly  subdued  it.  Prince  Maurice  had 
gone  thither  with  some  of  the  revolted  ships ;  but 
his  small  fleet  was  wrecked  in  a  hurricane ;  and 
Rupert  subsisted  by  piracy,  indifferently  on  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  vessels,  till,  during  the  subse- 
quent war  with  the  Dutch,  he,  intending  to  join 
them,  returned  to  Europe :  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  disposed  of  his  shattered  ships  for  a 
sum  of  money.  The  West  India  islands  all  sub- 
mitted to  the  parliament  *. 
Mmuret       While  the  parliament  subdued  its  enemies,  it 

to  reform  ,  , 

theUw.  was  not  mattentive  to  secure  proper  commercial 
treaties,  and  the  internal  blessings  of  a  cheap  and 
speedy  dispensation  of  law  and  justice.  In  Eng- 
land, as  if  the  object  had  been  to  conceal  from 
men  the  very  laws  by  which  they  were  to  regulate 
their  conduct,  the  law  books  and  legal  proceedings 
were  in  Norman  French.  King  James  had  been 
anxious  to  remove  this  absurdity,  but  all  his  influ- 
ence  had  been  ineffectual.  The  great  Bacon,  too, 
had  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  digest  of  the  laws  j 
but  such  were  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  change, 
and,  particularly,  such  was  the  jealousy  entertained 
of  James,  as  desirous  to  substitute  the  civil,  for  the 
English,  law,  that  these  objects  had  never  been  se* 

*  Clar.  vol.  vi.   p.  466.    Whitelocke,  p.  474,  et  seq.    Cjob.  Par. 
Hist.  Yol.  iii.  p.  1357-    Clar.  State  Papers,  yoL  Hi.  p.  109,  et  9e^ 
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rioasly  attempted.  The  first,  however,  was  bow 
attained;  and  the  last,  including  a  simplification  c^ 
forms,  deeply  interested  the  community.  To  men 
imacquainted  with  legal  proceedings,  nothing  ap- 
pears more  inexplicably  dull,  than  the  forms  within 
which  theyr  are  intrenched;  but  the  practical  law- 
yer, who  studies  the  science  of  jurisprudence  phi- 
losophically, knows  that  forms  are  essential  to  its 
existence;  and  that  they  have  sprung  naturally 
out  of  the  course  of  events  as  much  as  the  laws 
themselves.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  when  laws  be- 
come multiplied  with  the  complex  afiairs  of  life,  new 
forms  are  superinduced  upon  the  old;  and  yet, 
with  filial  reverence,  the  old  are  clung  to,  though 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  society :  Whence  the 
forms  become  perfectly  cumbrous,  and  the  people 
are  hampered  in  the  attainmeatofjustice,  from  the 
tedious  and  expensive  forms  through  which  it  must 
be  sought*  The  vulgar  lawyer,  who  has  with  dif- 
ficulty acquired  the  forms,  clings  to  them  with 
afiecfionate  sdichude,  as  connected  with  his  owa 
pre-eminence ;  and  few  of  those  who  perform  the 
part  of  legislators  are  qualified  to  distinguish  the 
useful  from  the  unnecessary,  so  as  to  retain  the 
first  and  discard  the  rest.  The  whole,  therefore, 
are  regarded  with  unmerited  contempt  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  established  jargon  of  the  profession, 
and  yet  zealously  fostered,  on  the  other,  by  the 
very  same  men  who,  under  the  language  of  con- 
tempt, are  yet  deterred,  by  reverential  awe^  from 
interfering  with  a  system  which  has  all  the 
VOL.  IV.  y 
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datms  of  antiquity  and  sta^^ity  p  recoifimen^  if* 
But,  at  the  perio4we  WP  ppw  trpating  of,    a^ 
pome  men  pf  y^  i^n^arged  mix^^  \^  t|ie  pfo- 
feasioD,  aod  mapy  who  ha4  9tp4e4  t]ig  l%l|f  yfith^ 
out  jntepdiDg  to  practise  9t  |lie  bfff,  of:cupied 
tbe  i^acq  pf  legi^^ajtois^  W^9^  V9H|d  BfP^?)?^7  ^^^ 
accrued  frptn  the^r  unitefl  e^orts,  bffd  ^1^  npt  been 
fpf  tbe  9Ubsequppt  ]ii3urp4tioii  of  jCrqmwell.     It 
cannot  be  d^uied,  hpipeyer,  t^iat  i)iany  crude  fio- 
i4pn8  on  this  subject  b^  been  entertained  by  a  pox- 
lion  pf  tl^e  pomffiuqity*    Spep^atiye  mfi^^  who 
have  never  studied  jurisprudence,  conceiye  t^^ 
notbing  is  easier  thaia  tp  frame  a  sifnpje  code  pf 
laws  that  fnay  ani^wer  all  the  purposes  of  society*; 
but  an  jntiinate  acquaintance  wi|;h  ^e  spie^ce  in- 
structs us,  that  the  subject  is  pregnfmf  with  diffi- 
pulties  whiqb  multiply  as  we  adyanpe  in  know- 
ledge.   Men,  however,  neypr  stop  aij;  t|^p  ^xact 
line,  and  tbe  vulgar  lawyer  will  not  hear  of  the 
practicability  of  extracting  tbe  essence  out  of  all 
the  ponderous  tomes  which  adorn  his  library  or 
encumber  his  table-     What  has  been  attained^ 
however,  in  the  way  of  institutes  of  the  law,  proves 
the  erronepusness  of  tbis  potion;  i^nd^  indeed,  if 
it  were  correct,  it  wou^  just  amount  to  this-— that 
a  knowledge  of  law  is  unattainstble,   since,  if  it 
be  known  at  all,  it  ;nu8t  b^  systematically ;  and, 
if  tbe  lawyer  cpuld  not  ppress  what  be  knpwsj  bis 
knoi(i^Iedge  wou^  be  useless.    The  law  has  been 
the  progressive  accun^ulated  experience  of  ages  ; 

*  See  Swift's  notions  on  this  salgect  in  his  OoDiTer's  Tnteb* 
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and  what  has  thus  been  accumulated  requires  to 
be  only  comprised  in  a  proper  form*  Such  way 
the  olj^ect  of  the  parliament  at  this  period,  and 
England  haa  to  regret  that  it  was  not  accomplished* 
She  has  to  lament^  particularly,  the  failure  of  ano* 
ther  pwfgrt,  the  iUll  establishment  of  records  for 
fides  d^land  and  deeds  affecting  it--4i  project  that 
we  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  has  not  since  been 
executed,  considering  the  long  and  complete  ex? 
perieoce  which  Scotland  has  had  of  its  beneficial 
tendency*  It  was  also  fully  resdyed  upon  to  make 
lands  liable  for  the  proprietor's  simple  debts ;  and 
to  dispense  with  the  tedious  forms  of  fine  and  le* 
coMCj  in  conveyances.  Excellent  regulations,  too^ 
in  regisrd  to  juiiea^were  devised,  and  would  doubts* 
less  have  passed  into  a  law  *• 

Such  were  the  grand  views  of  thiir  legislative 
asaemblfy }  bnt  the  historian  to  whom  we  have  9q 
often  alkided,  as  if  incaps^le  of  seeing  one  bene« 
ficial  measure  in  a  parliament  which  had  success- 
fully opposed  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of 
a  monaEcIv  or  as  if  his  eye  saw  the  happiness  of  a 
modem  state  only  through  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
haa  represented  it  as  swayed  merely  by  a  gloomy 
and  ridiculous  fanaticism,,  while  he  has  selected  a« 
a  proof  of  its  legislative  capacity  the  chief  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  confirm  the  charge*  Thi$ 
was  the  £tmous  adultery  act,  passed  in  the  year 
1650,  which  ordained  the  punishment  of  death 
for  incest  and  adultery,  and  three  months*  impri- 
sonment for  simple  fornication  on  the  first  convic- 

•  WliitelocMe,  p.  456,  ei  seq.    Ludlow,  ▼oi.  i.  p.  4Iff.    *'  SeYtn) 
I  dr  Acto  hmltifoN  pnpindy'' te.  jpAQ^ 
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tion,  while  it  was  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  on  the  second.    In  popish  times,  the  spiri- 
tual courts  only  took  cognizance  of  these  offences; 
and  the  framers  of  the  canon  law  are  accused,  even 
by  Blackstone,  of  treating  these  crimes  with  an 
improper  levity,  in  consequence  of  their  own  ap- 
titude,  from  their  constrained  celibacy,  to  com- 
mit them;  and  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  strange 
desideratum,  considering  the  directness  of  the  Le- 
vitican  law.    The  two  first  are  by  statute  in  Scot- 
land still  punishable  capitally  ;  but  it  is  conceived 
that,  in  regard  to  adultery,  the  law  is  in  desuetude. 
There  was,  anterior  to  the  act  just  referred  to,  no 
law  in  England  against  these  offences ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, the  statute  was  repealed  at  the  Restoration 
without  a  substitute.    The  first  crime  is  happily  so 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  every  mind,  tliat  the 
necessity  of  a  law  has  been  superseded  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  mankind ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  case 
were  to  occur,  it  would  be  better  for  society  that 
the  guilty  should  receive  their  punishment  in  the 
execration  of  all  their  neighbours,  than  that  the 
public  ear  should  be  polluted  by  the  account  of  a 
trial  for  a  crime  which  human  nature  had  never 
been  believed  to  be  so  corrupt  as  to  commit.    But 
adultery,  when  the  marriage-bed  is  defiled  by  the 
wife,  is  of  another  kind  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  principle  of  the  Levitican  law,  of  the 
law  which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics, and  different  empires,   should  not  have 
been  continued  in  Britain.    Of  the  various  crimes 
against  civilized  society,   this  seems  one  of  the 
greatest.    It  poisons  domestic  felicity,  it  alienate^ 
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parents  from  their  children,  and  introduces  all  the 
train  of  evils  attending  want  of  parental  affection, 
and  of  proper  culture  in  youth.  The'  man  whose 
wife  is  seduced  from  him  sustains  an  infinitely 
greater  injury  than  he  could  have  done  from  any 
loss  of  property ;  since  the  children  for  whom  he 
was  daily  toiling,  anxiously  accumulating,  and  ex- 
posing himself  to  privations,  are  now  covered  with 
their  mother's  shame,  and  must  enter  the  world 
under  reproach,  while  the  tender  father  can  no 
longer  regard  them  with  confidence  as  his  own  off- 
spring. The  punishment  prescribed  to  fornication, 
however,  was  too  severe ;  and  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  great  part  of  the  house.  But  the 
statute  would  most  probably  have  been  soon  cor- 
rected by  a  new  one  *. 

Not  contented  with  reviling  the  parliament  as 
composed  of  fanatics,  whose  views  were  toa  ab- 
surdly confined  for  legislation,  the  same  historian 
has  represented  the  country  as  plunged  into  the 
wildest  and  most  destructive  anarchy.  But,  though 
men  did  speculate  about  the  future  constitution, 

•  VHutelocke^  p.  455.  Cob.  FarL  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  1346.  Mr. 
Hume  is  admitted  bj  his  enemies  to  have  been  remarkably  cor- 
rect in  his  private  conduct;  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  lamented 
that  his  extreme  partiality  for  the  French^  or  rather  the  courtly  part 
of  them^  should  haye  led  him  into  the  erroneous  speeulative  notion,  that 
adultery  being  considered  in  the  light  of  an  affiur  of  gallantry,  was 
not  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  singular  that  in  another,  and  al- 
most the  only  other  proof  of  contractedness  in  this  assembly— the  pro- 
hibition of  stage  plays, — the  presbyterians,  headed  by  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  as  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  &c.  were  the  most  forward. 
Manchester,  Kent,  and  Mulgrave  entered  a  protest  in  the  year  1647, 
becaoae  the  ordinance,  instead  of  being  perpetual,  was  only  for  a  year. 
OJd  Pari.  Hist.  roL  xvi.  p.  119. 
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iifbUe  it  was  not  yet  fiiliy  determined  on,  all  nvb^ 
mitted  to  the  present  government.  Every  one  itas 
protected  in  bis  1^^  rights  and  property ;  and 
never  had  England  beheld  the  time  when  law  was 
dispensed  with  such  even-handed  jnstice«  All  mo- 
nopolies and  vexatious  exclusive  privileges  beings 
withdrawn^  and  pec^le  animated  with  the  proud 
q[iirit  of  independence^  manufirctures  and  eom- 
meroe~4n  ahortf  every  species  of  industry— ad- 
vanced with  tlie  most  wonderfiil  rapidt^*  Dur- 
ing the  late  reign^  the  direct  taxes  were  indeed 
much  smaller ;  but  talent  and  enterprize^  as  wdl 
as  ordmary  industry,  were  then  shackled,  and  the 
Ihitts  of  exertion  insecure ;  now,  however,  such  n 
spring  had,  by  the  removal  of  these  paralizing 
causes,  been  communicated,  that  the  nation  easfly 
surmounted  the  assessments  which  had  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  protracted  contest*  little,  titen, 
is  that  aoar^y  to  he  deplored,  which  is  accon^a- 
nied  with  such  ^ects» 

The  states  of  Holland  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
aUies  of  England)  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
desired  to  raise  his  own  power,  and  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Stuart  family,  had  a  great  influence 
over  the  councils  of  ^  country  ;  for  the  republi- 
can party,  in  most  of  the  states,  had  been  aristo- 
cratical,  and  the  prince  gained  the  lower  classes 
by  judiciously  favouring  tbeir  interests.  During 
the  civil  wars  of.  Britain,  the  States  had. observed 
an  ostensible  neutrality,  but  there  had  ever  been> 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Orange  factim,,  a 
leaning  towards  the  royal  side.  On  the  dfeatk  <^ 
Prince  William,  the  republican  party  gained  the 
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lisckhdMicy,  Slit  the  other  remained  very  p^werfol  $ 
a^d  thb  etitkd  Staart  /amify  aVid  their  pafrtizah^ 
dx^rtedf  2tU  their  itiflaence  and  arts  to  fometit  it  y^stt 
with  England,  nirfaich  th6y  even  wished  to*  be  cAt^ 
tied  dti  in  the  name  of  Charl^.    It  was  thrbi^Ii 
m^  ^bWef  of  this  factiod  that  the  Stuarts  were  sd 
protected,   and  the  assiassination  of  Do(risIaus  $d 
sh&theEatiy  pa^ed  over;    To  prevent  the  iecia^ 
i^ence  of  thf s  detestable  crime,  after  its  pegaietta- 
tioil^  6n  tyorislads  aind  Aschami  ^,  so  oAdoy  of  the! 
cavalier^  who  hald  not  com|roundiedf  ind  were  con- 
d^qderxtiy  itHl  amenable  to  juttlce,  v^ere  seized 
UDon,  with  a  threat  of  jwdong  them  eitpiite  the 
OTOnce ;  wMe  St  Jp&k  an!d  Strii6Uand  we^e  sent 
l!6  fiolland  as  afcnfiafesadolrs.    Som6  idea  was  now' 
entertained  of  an  aSlfance  b6tweiin  the  counti'ies 
ap^toacfaiii^  to  a  m^n  j  but,  ^  the  Orange  faction, 
s^ippQfieS  by  othen^  whb  b^aii  fo  be  inflamed  wi}3ti 
tAt  j6iaIoasy  of  ^rade,  oVerbor6'  those  who  Were  in- 
clinM  to  cultivate  a  gobd  unlderstatiding  with 
the  i^iew  commbhWealth,-«th6  a^assadors  were 
treated  b^the  States  with  iddi^ed  ceremottious- 
poBteness,  but  no  friendly  attention ;  and,  while 
tKe  Stnart  famiF/  were  sdlowed  to  reside  there  as 
the  rightfiil  governors  of  Btritain,  they  were  insult- 
ed' with  implmity  by  the  pbpulace :  St.  John  eVdi 
ilairrowly  escaped  assaskinatioi^,    the  attempt  at 
Which  was   little  inqmred  into*    Not  only   the 

•  See  Clar.  voL  vL  p.  870,  et  seq.  for  a  proof  of  the  way  in  whiA 
the  awiwriintion  of  ABchtm  was  conndered  by  the  Spanish  nunistcr: 
Heappkudedtfaedieed^and  regrtUd  the  crime  liad  not  been  resorted 
to  against  the  Portuguese  reiolters. 
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closer  confederacy  was,  therefore,  rejected,  aad  the 
proposals  relative  to  the  exiled  family  received  with 
coldness,  and  evaded,  but  an  ordinary  alliance  on 
^Btii;^  grounds  despised.  All  this  occurred  while  the 
young  king  was  in  Scotland,  and  St.  John  told 
them  that  he  perceived  they  were  influenced  by 
the  notion  of  that  prince's  success ;.  but  that  ere 
long  they  would  sue  in  vain  for  what  they  now 
contemned.  An  insult  to  an  ambassador  is  always 
resented  as  o&red  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the 
power  that  sends  him,  and  as  a  proof  of  hostility  ^ 
and  St.  John  and  Strictland  returned  to  England 
Ml  disgust  *. 
]NiiY%ttu»  The  English  parliament,  attentive  equally  to  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  their  country,  determined 
now  to  adopt  a  measure  that  should,  not  only  ad- 
vance the  commerce  of  the  British  dominions,  but 
humble  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch.  The  West 
India  sugar  islands  lield  out  at  first  for  Charles  IL 
and  traded  with,  Hollands  To  stop  this — ^to  pro- 
mote British  commerce  and  punish  the  States^ 
the  famous  navigation  act,  to  which  there  bad  been 
an  approach  at  a  very  early  period,  was  now  fram- 
ed. According  te  it^  all  colonial  produce  was  pro^ 
hibited  from  being  imported  except  in  British  built 
ships,  of  which,  too,  the  master,  and  three-fourtha 
of  the  mariners,  should  be  natives.  The  transpor- 
tation of  the  same  produce  from  one  place  to  ano» 

•  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  ei  seq.  Clar.  yoL  fL  p.  457, 
ei  seq.    Whitelocke,  p.  487,  et  seg.  Old  Pari.  Hist  roL  xix.  p.  454.. 
466-71.  471-4,  491-2.    Carte's,  toL  i.  p.  497.  446.  464;  Tol.  ii.  p.  I, 
9, 11— IS,  18,  44-5.    Harris's  Life  Of  Cromwell,  p.  252,  et  seq.  Cob^ 
Pari.  Hist.  toL  iii.  p,  136^3.    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  344*6. 
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ther,  was  put  ijnder  the  same  restrictions ;  and  even 
European  produce  and  manufactures  prevented 
from  being  imported  but  in  British  bottoms,  except 
they  were  the  growth  or  fabric  of  the  particular 
state  which  carried  them  *•     This  struck  severely 
at  the  Dutch,  who  were  fast  engrossing  the  com- 
0ierce  of  £urope,  by  purchasing  the  various  com- 
modities of  one  state  and  disposing  of  them  toano-. 
ther ;  and  it  was  conceived  by  them  to  be  a  sort  of 
signal  for  hostilities.    The  English,  on  the  other 
band,  who  fully  prized  the  statute,  and  were  pro- 
bably affected  with  reciprocal  jealousy,  while  they 
resented  the  meanness  with  which  the  States  had 
acted  during  their  civil  broils,  and  particularly  du- 
ring the  late  invasion  from   Scotland,  were  not 
averse  to  wan  But  other  motives  have  been  assign- 
ed  for  the  readiness  of  the  parliament  to  engage  in 
hostilities ; — ^That  it  desired  a  pretext  for  not  dia*. 
solving,  at  the  period  which  it  had  limited  for  it- 
self, and  expected  to  find  one  in  an  expensive 
war,  which  it  might  pretend  it  wished   to  see 
brought  to  a  conclusion :  That  it  was  anxious  to 
quiet  thie  civil  wounds  of  the  state,  by  iiyithdrawing 
the  public  attention  to  foreign  afiairs,  by  inspiring 
the  sense  of  honour  for  their  country,  and  dazzling 
with  the  splendour  of  victory :  and  lastly,  that  it 
was  solicitous  to  give  the  superiority  to  the  naval 
armament,  that  the  popular  affections  might  be 
so  fixed  on  it,  that  it  might  employ  some  of  the 

*  Cob.  ParL  Hist.  voL  iiL  p.  137^5.  Old  do.  voL  zx.  p.  75^8. 
Bkckstone^  Tol.  i.  p.  418.  See  Engliah  notions  on  Trade  in  Thnrloe's 
State  ptpersj  vol.  L  p.  198,  et  seq. 
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land  officers^  as  well  sis  cOthmdii  ioldi^rS,  iff  tirdt 
sirviee;  and  tM^  ia  the  undvofiddtblcf  kxp6iii€  it 
fitting  out  a  fledt^  it  iiri^ht  htiv^i  it  good  pf  feUttt 
for  disbanding  piart  of  the  military  which  it  tdtAA 
not  emploj^  at  sea,  and  thus  havd  it  in  its  po#» 
to  new-niodd  the  attAy,  and  dtfeat  the  artifices  df 
Cromwdl^  of  wUdm  it  had  become  j^ldus.  "Hie 
first  motive  to%tted  is  trttworth^  df  thif  character  of 
Qui  aasembly.  Th6  ptaustbi&t}^  <>f  thi  lifti^t  recotfii- 
ne^ds  tUim  thou^^hf  oMy  Aktt^  6f  e^nj^ctcir^ 

The  precfietion  of  St.  Johti  to  t6e  Dutdi  w« 
now  verified.  Acting  upM  the=  navigatiovi  tavry 
the  English  e&pt^ired  upwards  df  «^hty  ^f  th«if 
merdiai]lt  vessels';  and  the  Stated  nof^  a,pdf6ff.ied 
for  th<ar  former  conduct,  and  sited  for  a^  a^nc6' 
on  die  principles  formerfy  fentfefed;  btif  the  paf- 
liament  refilled  to  tep€al  so  benefidi^  i  statate ; 
and  ^C6  m&cteirs  had  cbine  to  a!  i^^ler  df  ra)^tih«,> 
they  i^sdved  td  be  totaled  iHtH  nothing  short  of 
fbll  indemnification':  'I'hiey  deo&andftd  re^aratidn, 
or  at  least  complained  of,  the  ikb^ilxSn^  liaSsaicre  of 
Amboyna  in'  1-615,  of  thie  ^diriiiMi  sdpport  givetf 
to  their  hie  king  during  the  d<iH]'  wa)(^  of  die  a^' 
sassinatiion  of  Dori^Ians,  ^hich,  f3t6tt^  Hot  ptxp6^ 
trated  by  f^  Stiaife^j  had  been  committed  in  dieir 
territol>i6»,  aMd  yet  parsed'  m^j^udish^^a;  antfdf  the' 
itasulfls  oflered  to  St.  J6hn  irid  SlHetlattt!^-  ^hich' 
had  been  coflMved'^t,  whSe  even' this  dssassinatibtt 
of  the  first  had  been  Atteita^ted  vrithbutpunishment. 
They  also  insisted  on  the  exclusive  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  heri-ing  fwhery.  Disappointed  in  the 
attainment  of  their  object  by  amicable  means,  the 
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Datch  determined  to  Mcond  their  proposals  with 
»  fleet  of  150  sail-*^  fleet  which  would  be  justly 
regarded  as  perfectly  astonishing  in  a  small  eom« 
monwealth^  which  had  so  lately  struggled  for  ex* 
istence^  and  with  difficultp"  asserted  her  indepen^ 
deuce  against  Spain,  did  we  not  know  that,  under 
9  liberal  government,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  powers  of  a  people  K 

Having  equipped  their  fleet,  the  Dutch  sent  noiiDatdiwtr, 
tice  to  the  £nglish  parliament  that  they  had  nofuco^of 
purpose  of  hostilities ;  but  had  merely  adopted  thd^^***™^ 
measure  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce* 
The  politeness  of  the  intimfatuAi^  faowevei",  did  not, 
in  the  relative  sttnation  of  the  respective  common- 
wealths, disguise  the  real  object,  and  at,  event  soon 
occurred  to  evince  it.  A  fleet  of  fishing  vessels 
refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  homage  td  an  £ng« 
fish  man  of  war,  which  some  affected  to  justify  cht 
the  princi|)Ae  that  tike  homage  was  given  to  xoytity 
and  not  to  the  people^  andtherefwe  no  longer  exi-^ 
gible }  but  this  plea  was  disr^arded  by  the  £ng« 
lish  commsuder,  ^9^^  sank  one'  of  their  vessels  in 
vindication  of  im  eomtrfB  hononn  In  return 
fiir  this,  the  Dutch  laid  m  embaigo  on  all  £ngltsh 
ahips  in  their  povts ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  165^,  Van  Tromp  appeared  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty-flve  sml  before  Portsmouth,  whither  he  pre<^ 
fended  to  have  been  drrren  by  stress  of  weather. 
The  English  muine  was  not  immediately  in  a  si^ 
tuation  to  resent  the  insult  which  was  unexpect- 
edly given  to  it,  and  which  the  Dutch  declared* 

•  Thurloe*!  SUrte  FipetS;  vol.  i.  p.  9Mx  ^  9^9^ 
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was  not  intended.    The  parliament  immedi&tely 
expended  L.800»000  in  fitting  out  the  navy ;  and, 
on  the   19th    of  May  following,  Blake  taught 
the  Dutch  the  respect  due  to  England.    Tromp 
appeared    with  forty-two   sail  in    Dover  roadsi 
and  Blake  having  met  him  with  only  twenty*six 
sail,  demanded  the  honours  due  to  his  country: 
The  Dutchman,  relying  on  his  superior  strength, 
not  only  refused  it  contemptuously }  but  is  said 
even  to  have  returned  a  broad-side  to  the  demand. 
The  intrepid  Englishman,  without  regard  to  the 
inferiority  of  his  numbers,  commenced  a  vigorous 
fire,  and  being  joined  during  the  engagement  by 
Captain  Bourn  with  other  eight  ships,  he  not  only 
maintained  the  fight  for  five  hours  without  loss,  but 
took  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  and  sank  another^ 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  Tromp  took 
advantage  of  the  darkness  to  sail  for  the  coast  of 
Holland.     This  event  was  no  less  alarming  to  the 
Dutch  than  it  was  unexpected.   They  perceived 
that  the  English  commonwealth  was  equally  power- 
ful at  sea  as  on  land  ^  and  tliat,  their  domestic  ene- 
mies quelled,  their  superiority  could  npt  be  long 
withstood.   A  manifesto  was  published^  Tromp, 
ascribing  the  battle  to  the  overhastiness  V  Blake, 
who  attacked  him  as  he  was  preparing  to  ^y  the 
accustomed  homage ;  but  as  the  statemeilt  was 
contradicted  by  Blake,  and  all  the  captains  ^  ^ 
fleet,  so,  from  the  superiority  of  the  enemy^s  i^^' 
bers,  it  was  improbable  in  itself.    The  States  Also 
sent  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  avert  the  war,  wl^js^ 
the  parliament  proposed  as  preliminaries,  that  eve 
Dutch  vessel  should  pay  homage  to  the  Britili 
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«bips  of  i¥ar,  and  should  give  reparation  for  the 
damage  England  had  sustained.  The  States  agreed 
to  the  first,  but  demurred  to  the  last,  though  it 
is  alleged  that  they  were  ready  to  purchase  an  in-, 
demnity  from  the  search  under  the  navigation  act 
at  the  price  of  L.  300,000,  Sterling.     War  was 
therefore  declared,  and  the  herring-busses  destroy- 
ed by  Blake.   Trorap  pursued  him  with  a  hundred 
Bail,  and  Blake,  being  joined  with  reinforcements, 
did  not  intend  to  decline  the  combat ;  but  a  vio^ 
lent  storm  prevented  a  battle.    Blake  took  shelter 
in  the  English  harbours,  and  suffered  no  loss ;  but 
great  was  the  damage  sustained  by  the  enemy. 
De  Ruyter  was  famed  as  the  greatest  naval  heroin 
Europe ;  yet  the  English  republicans  soon  tarnish- 
ed his  laurels.    As  with  sixty  sail  he  conveyed 
thirty  merchant  ships.  Sir  George  Ayscue,  with 
little  more  than  thirty  sail,  not  only  sustained  the 
combat  till  night  interposed,  but  sank  ten  of  their 
vessels ;  while  the  Dutch,  whose  object  seems  to 
have  been  an  escape,  directed  their  shot  principally 
against  the  English  rigging,  in  which  they  were  so 
successful  as  to  prevent   the  pursuit  next  day. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  same  o£Scer  sustained  a  de- 
feat from  Blake,  Bourne,  and  Penn ;  his  rear-ad- 
miral having  been  boarded  and  taken,  other  ten 
sunk,  and  one  blown  up.    In  the  Mediterraneaa 
Captain  Badely  was  attacked  by  Van  Galen  and 
defeated;  but  he  fought  with  such  desperate  cou- 
rage, as  to  occasion  great  damage  to  the  enemy, 
with  the  loss  of  their  admiral.    But  the  Dutch 
^  fleet  were  successful  in  a  more  important  case. 
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J)q  Jt^uyter  and  Tramp  havipg  united,  mustered 
eighty  ships  of  war,  and  with  thir^  ef  their  largest 
leercbantiDeD,  properly  equipped,  they  entered  the 
I)ewus.  Blake  had  seut  away  twenty  of  his  ships 
tQ  convey  a  fleet  of  Newcastle  coal  sh^,  other 
twelve  towards  Plymouth,  and  ^een  up  the  river, 
leaving  only  thirty-seven  uoder  his  coounand ;  yet 
the  Qomieil  of  war  rasUy  ordered  him  mH:  md» 
oiine  tbeengaenmnt  i^^iAm  tepsMdjr^vilw 
%|ht,4iattfae  hrt^  wv  leog  doubtful :  a8,how^ 
ever,  the  Dutch  behaved  with  unoommon  gallan- 
tiy*  superiority  of  numbers  at  last  prevailed 
While,  ther^ve,  the  Dutch  admirals  ship  was 
sunk,  two  of  the  English  ships  were  taken,  and  a 
third  burned :  Blake  bimedf  was  wounded;  and 
but  for  the  approach  of  night  greater  loss  would 
have  been  sustained. 

This  success^  the  result  entirely  of  superksr  num^ 
bers,  so  raised  the  arro^gaace  of  the  Dutcb^  that 
their  admiral,  Tromp^  affixed  a  broom  to  lus  mast; 
to  denote  that  be  meant  to  sweep  the  seaa  clear 
of  the  EpgUsh.  But  their  pride  was  soon  bumbled ; 
The  immense  sums  voted  by  the  parUament,  hav- 
ing been  levied  witb  impartiality^  and  duly  appcoi- 
priated  to  the  business  of  the  state,  in  which  the 
pride  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  so  deeply 
involved,  were  paid  without  a  mummir;  the.  sailors 
were  encouraged  by  aa  increase  of  pay^  and  tike 
whole  put  under  the  command  of  BiidLe»  witli.  the 
assistance  of  Dean,  and  likewise  of  Moncke,.  who 
had,  for  that  purpose,  been  recalled  from  Scob- 
land;  Sir  George  Ayscue  having,  in  spite  of  htf 
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j^uccess^  ^eei^  }^d  fuiide^  in  consequeQce  pf  tfie  f}\^ 
pidoQ  pf  toq  favpii^able  a  l)i^s  toward^  the  cay^ 
liers,  "^^icji  ]\f  was  sqppos^d  tq  {save  n)^^feste4 
by  the  terfQif  granted  to  |lie  royalist  mrty  i|[i  ]3ar« 
badoes  *• 

';|]'ti^  Pfifich  \i^d  si||[ered  P^ pd^giously  ^n  t)^e  cfip., 
t)ife  of  th^ir  merch^^  ye^^s  ^  s^^d  Tfhi}e  t})ejf 
eq}iipped  |:Itea^  fof  wv?  they  ^pcreiis^.  the  st^qigdi 
ipf  their  i^pQvoys.  ^hi^e  ^qn^lred  ^lerch^ntmeni 
^ny  pf  them  9arrying  a  numl^er  of  guns,  entered 
ihjEt  £Qg}i^  chanfipl,  esfporte^  ^y  seyenfy-sh^  meff 
of  war  I  ^pd  now  w^s  d^eiped  ^he  q-iticaJ  mpme^^ 
1^0  strjlf^  ^q  imports^fit  f)|oi^^  Blaise  an^  \\h  fpad^ 
jutprf  fqpt  thef^  Yfjth  eighty  s«^l,  ai)^  ^^^  cpnflic^ 
Tifas  qn^  of  ^^e  qc^Qst  pbstinate  redprded  in  histpiy. 
^QT  thr^e  d^ys  did  t^e  battle  rage  witb  unabated 
fyry ;  hia1f%  in  fipltp  of  the  superiority  of  number^ 
-T-miffly  of  the  fliefd^wtRipn,  carrying  a  great 
liuinber  pf  gtu^^  jpif^^d  in  the  battle — ^yictpry  de* 
dared  in  f^ypur  pf  the  l^ng^sb-  Thirty  only  pf 
the  xperchantmen  were  ta|^en ;  hut  eleven  ships  of 
war  Tf  ere  either  captured  or  sunk^  two  thousand 
of  their  men  were  sli^n,  ^nd  fifteen  hundred  ta*- 
ken  prisoneni ;  while  the  Ei;\glish,  though  many  of 
i^beir  sbips.  i^ere  greatly  shattered,  lost  only  one^ 
y^bick  was  sunk. 

This  was  a  terriblp  blow  to  the  States :  Their 
^tmitivif^^  P,o,virer,  obliged  tp^  acknowledge  the  siu* 
periprity  of  Englajsd^  could  no  ][onger  fla^ttei:  thej^ 


*  Off.  Hut  yoL  vL  pu  4i59,  et  seq.     Btfiie  P^pers^  toI.  lii.  j,  m 
ft  teq.    Wiutelockje^  p.  S^,  et  seq,    Ladlow^  toL  i.  p.  405^  etuq. 
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with  the  hope  of  compensating  the  immense  losses 
they  had  sustained,  by  overcoming  the  English  na- 
vy, and  recovering  their  trade.  Upwards  of  six- 
teen hundred  of  their  merchant  vessels  had  been 
captured  by  the  English  }  their  fisheries  were  de- 
stroyed 5  their  commerce  suspended.  The  people 
began  to  mutiny,  and  the  Orange  faction,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  discontent,  tried  to  re- 
cover its  ground,  by  proposing  to  advance  the 
young  prince  to  the  station  which  had  been  held 
by  his  father.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
States  sued  for  peace ;  but  the  English  pariiament 
was  high  in  its  demands,  and  it  was  not  concluded 
till  after  the  usurpation.  The  followers  of  the  ex- 
iled king,  particularly  Hyde  and  Nicholas,  his 
most  confidential  ministers,  had  fomented  the  war 
with  all  imaginable  arts.  They  even  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  proclaim  it  in  the 
name  of  Charles  II.  and  allow  him  to  enter  the 
fleet,  representing  that  the  English  sailors  were  so 
disaffected,  that  if  they  knew  their  king  was  there 
in  person,  they  would  instantly  strike.  The  Dutch^ 
however,  had  formed  too  just  an  estimate  of  the 
British  character  to  expect  such  an  issue  j  and^ 
while  they  were  too  prudent  to  run  the  hazard  of 
directly  espousing  his  interest,  the  prevailing  par- 
ty were  restrained  by  other  considerations,  since 
they  well  knew  that,  if:  the  English  king  were  re- 
stored by  their  means,  he  would  endeavour  to 
raise  his  kinsman  to  the  same  dominion  in  Holland. 
During  the  war,  Hyde  and  his  associates  would 
give  little  credit  to  the  accounts  of  Dutch  losses  j 
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and  with  hearts  not  akin  to  those  of  Englishmen, 
they  rejoiced  at  the  victory  that  Trotnp  had  foN 
merly  gained.  In  the  mean  time,  the  court  of  the 
exiled  monarch  continued  to  be  convulsed  with 
faction,  every  one  being  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  his  neighbour,  that  he  might  obtain  his  place» 
and  ready  to  pilfer  the  little  treasure  which  had 
been  destined  to  other  purposes.  The  queen  and 
her  son,  too,  were  at  variance,  because^*  instead 
of  submitting  to  her  government,  he  prefelred  the 
counsels  of  Hyde  ♦. 

The  commonwealth  had  now  reached  the  most 
envied  greatness;  all  its  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad  were  subdued,  and  its  fame  extended 
throughout  the  world ;  its  commerce  and  manu-> 
factures  daily  proceeded  with  an  accelerated  pro- 
gression, and  the  openings  for  talent  and  industry 
being  so  great,  the  younger  sons  of  high  families, 
— ^who,  though  they  had  affected,  with  aristocratic 
pride,  to  despise  the  duties  of  life,  had  been,-  in  a 
great  measure,  deterred  from  embarking  in  trade, 
from  the  small  chance  of  success  without  capital, 
and  had  been  constrained  to  enter  the  service  of 
leading  men  as  menials,  where  they  were  ex- 
posed even  to  personal  chastisement,  with  all  the 
train  of  degradation  incident  to  servants,  who  feel 
that,  under  their  circumstances,  there  can  be  no 
change  of  masters,  since  it  would  be  fatal  to  their 


*  Clar.  SUte  Papers^  vol.  iii.  p.  S6,  et  seq.    Hist.  yd.  vL  p.  ^l, 
▼oL  ▼.  p.  195,  et  seq.    Whitdocke,  p.  S5S,  et  seq.    Old  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  XX.  p.  116,  e<  seq.    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  426>  et  seq, 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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piwpecta^-^ow  sought  the  road  to  wealth  and 
dnfctnctira  in  the  honourable  walks  of  indepen* 
dent  ioduatry.  The  plans  for  reforming  the 
law  and  the  legal  proceedings  were  daily  ma- 
tiiring^  while  the  scheme  of  the  future  gorersh 
mettt  was  agreed  upon.  The  country  was  divided 
into  new  portionst  according  to  the  population  and 
the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  exigible*  The 
number  of  pOTtions»  and  consequently  of  r^ie- 
sentativesy  was  four  hundred.  To  entitle  any  to  the 
elective  franchise^  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
have  property  in  land^,  hoesea^  or  goods^  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds  Having  fuUy  de^ 
vised  the  plattt  parliament  prepared  for  the  act  of 
diasolationi^  but  the  fall  of  Uie  republic  was  d»- 
temioed  by  thebajEids  which  had  fought  for  il*. 
AttbHM  Those  who  had  mtimately  watched  the  conduct 
^J^^^  of  CreedweUy  had  long  suspected  him  of  desagae 
ito  hostile ta the  commoawealth :  and^  after  the  bat* 
If.  tie:  of  Worcester^  these  became  so  apparent^  that 
Peters  intimated  to  some  of  the  steady  repuUkuia 
that  Gromwdi  meant  to  make  himself  a  king  f. 
The  generals  consultattons  about  the  fixture  go* 

nenty  and  the  aappoaed  quiet  attending  it :  '^  I  will  say  aothii^'' 
says  Clarendon^  in  a  letter  to  Nicholas  from  Paris^  «ih  July,  ISSSt, 
'^ef  1li»^Btncted  eeudition  of  this  place.  lam  sore  Sv  Radwd 
Brawiiewill  gireyeaafiillaDdpartieiilaracomtti;  aU  the  rMk^ 
Idmdan,  when  they  toenl  highest,  were  md  worthy  to  be  named  with  this 
feopie,  who  wiU  bum^  km,  mid  ek^,  all  who  oppose  them."  8Ute  Pa- 
pefa^ToLiiL  p«81.    Seedscwhcie. 

I  t  Ludlow,  YoL  ii.  ^  4M,  et  sep  Bum's  Life  of  CramweU> 
p.  «88,  etieq.  Old  Pari,  Hiat.  vol  xix,  p,  «44^  f/  seq.  VoL  xx. 
Joumalf. 
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yemmenf,  prove  that  Peters  had  not  been  niista^ 
ken.  A  tteetkigi  at  which  St.  John,  Whitelocke, 
and  ot&er  great  lawyers,  with  some  of  the  princi- 
pal  officers,  attended,  having  been  held  at  bis  de- 
sire, he,  with  all  apparent  humility,  started  the 
question,  whether  it  should  be  monarchical  or  re- 
publican ;  insinuating  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  go« 
vemment  with  something  of  the  kingly  tempera- 
ment was  best  suited  to  the  genius  ot*  the  people. 
The  idea  was  taken  up  by  St.  John  and  White- 
locke,  w^ho  proposed  to  re<^al  one  of  the  late  king's 
sons,  ifnder  proper  restrictions;  but  the  officer^  of 
the  army  were  all  decidedly  for  a  republic.  The 
consultation  bad  the  eftect  of  evincing  the  respec- 
tive dispositions  of  the  men,  and  thus  of  enabling 
him  to  regulate  his  future  cmduct  In  the  law* 
yers  he  was  disappointed :  the  reformation  of  the 
legal  proceedings  which  was  contemplated,  as  it 
threatened  to  lower  the  importance  of  the  profes* 
siooy  by  rendering  the  law  accessible  to  every  one, 
and  sJmplil^iiig  the  ibrms,  is  alleged  not  to  have 
been  acceptable  even  to  these  eminent  individuals, 
while  it  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  more  vulgar 
practitioners,  who  had  no  ideas  beyond  the  dull 
routine  of  their  Kttle  practice;  and  Cromwell  had 
flattered  himself,  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  roonatrdiical  form  of  government,  and,  along 
with  it^  the  old  state  of  the  common  law,  they 
would  willingly  assist  him  to  the  throne.  He  now 
Sets  more  than  ever  about  a  new  model  of  the 
army,  taking  every  opportunity  to  remove  the  con- 
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scientious  officers,  and  to  substitute  his  own  crea- 
tures. Those  whom  he  chose  to  retain,  and  yet 
could  not  corrupt,  as  Harrison  and  Rich,  he  de- 
ceived and  overreached* 

The  measures  of  a  parliament  which  bad  conti- 
nued so  long,  and  under  such  circumstances,  had 
necessarily  encountered  much  opposition  from 
clashing  interests.  Its  intentions  had  been  mis- 
represented, and  widely  suspected,  and  Cromwell 
knew  how  to  address  himself  to  the  interests,  pre- 
judices, and  fears,  of  the  different  parties  and 
classes.  CcHiceiving  that  the  attachment  <^  the 
royalists  to  monarchy  was  to  the  thing,  and  not 
to  the  person,  and  that,  provided  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges^  under  him,  they  would  desert 
the  exiled  family,  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
favour  them,  and  to  have  the  compositions  of  de- 
linquents lessened*  The  apprehensions  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  injury  which  would  be  done  to 
their  practice  by  the  projected  innovations,  he 
availed  himself  of:  To  the  clergy,  he  artfully 
insinuated,  that  the  party  in  the  house,  who  wished 
a  commutation  of  tithes,  might  attain  their  ob- 
ject ;  and  thus  gained  that  body :  Some  of  the 
higher  classes  he  easily  alarmed  by  the  danger  of 
levelling  principles,  unless  the  populace  were  kept 
down  by  a  stronger  government ;  whUe  the  lead- 
ing officers,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain,  by  inveighing  against  the  par- 
liament, as  composed  of  a  body  of  men  who 
meant  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power,  though 
he  knew  that  the  act  of  dissolution  was  prepar- 
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fng— who  imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the  people, 
that  themselves  might  share  in  the  spoil,  though 
they  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  conscien- 
tious in  money  afiairs;  in  short,  as  a  body  who 
would  never  perform  the  many  good  actions  which 
had  been  expected  of  them,  but  who  sedulously 
cultivated  their  own  advancement  K 

The  royalists,  who  not  only  preferred  the  do* 
minion  of  an  individual  as  the  foundation  of  their 
exclusive  privileges,  but  wisely  inferred  that,  if 
the  government  were  usurped  1^  uy  man,  the  na- 
tion would  look  back  to  the  exiled  family,  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  encourage  Crom- 
well's  present  schemes,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
him  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  their  own 
object:  The  clergy  zealously  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  general,  and  many  of  them  even  prophecied 
the  destruction  of  the  parliament;  while  many 
well-meaning  people,  jedous  of  the  integrity  of 
that  assembly,  and  deceived  by  the  hjrpocritical 
arts  of  Cromwell,  wished  it  brought  to  a  period. 
All  this  time  he  professed  to  the  parliament  more 
than  usual  respect  for  it,  declaring,  that  if  it  com- 
manded the  army  to  break  their  swords,  the  sol- 
diers would  obey.  But  to  others  he  used  a  dif- 
ferent language,  suited  to  their  respective  views. 
To  some  he  pretended  to  lament  tiie  violence  of 
the  officers,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the  der- 


*  Wliitoloeke^  p.  64S,  et  seq.  Ludlow^  yoL  iL  p.  iif,  itseq.  HaU 
chinaon^  voL  ii.  p.  167^  et  leq. 
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gy  and  lawjersp  ^ha  ^would  not  be  wtisfied  with 
the  fKarliameBt;   tdliog  ^*  Quaiteraiitister-Genena 
Venx>ii  that  he  ww  piished  oa  by  two  parties  to 
do  thatt  the  comidierattoQ  of  the  iwie  whereof 
made  his  hair  stood  on  end/*~''One  of  these/'said 
he»  ^  is  headed  by  Major*General  Lambert,  who,  in 
revenge  of  the  injury  done  to  him,  in  not  permit- 
ting him  to  go  to  Ireland  with  a  character  and 
conditions  becoming  his  rank,  will  be  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  their  dissolution  ;  Of  the 
othtf,  the  diiet'  is  Major*General  Harrison,  who 
is  an  honest  man,  and  aims  at  good  things,  but 
will  not  wait  the  Lord's  leisure,  but  hurries  me  on 
to  that  which  he  and  all,  honest  men  will  have 
cause  tp  repenf -^^'Thus,''  says  Ludlow,  ^<  did  he 
craftily  feel  the  pulse  of  men  towards  this  work,  en« 
deavouring  to  cast  the  in£Euny  of  it  on  oth^^  and 
reserving  to  lumself  the  appearance  of  tenderness 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  screening 
the  nation  from  the  fury  of  the  parties  before- 
mentioned  V 

Having  infused  jealousy  and  discontent,  and 
filled  the  army  with  his  creatures  and  dependents, 
Cromwell  moved  it  to  petition  the  parliament  for 
a  dissolution,  and  the  appointment  of  another; 
^pecting  that  that  assemUy  would,  to  avoid  force, 
instratly  dissolve,  without  adoptmg  sufficient  pre- 
cautions for  a  new  parliament,  and  that,  in  the  in. 
terim,  he  might  find  an  opportunity  to  usurp  the 

^  Ludlow,  vol  iL  p.  449-60. 
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>iriio]epcywerdrtbe8tate.  ThepttilioDWRsalanii* 
ing ;  but  the  parliament  dvffly  answered  the  roiU- 
taiy,  that  it  was  just  engaged  in  that  bcmness* 
Cromwellt  hDwever^  coidd  brook  no  dday^  tnd 
was  puttcolariy  inflamed  at  the  intontion  of  aeHing 
HamptoD^Cburt  and  other  palaces,  that  the  crown, 
divested  o£  its  vain  adjuncts,  ahoald  be  less  desir- 
Me.  Soase  regiments  had  already  been  sent  to 
the  navy  as  marines:  the  sea  service  began  to  be 
most  rei^iected,  the  soldiery  to  be  disliced  by  the 
p6<^  as  burtbensome :  and  as  it  was  most  pro- 
bable that  the  army  would  be  quickly  much  dimi- 
nshed,  he  plainly  percdved  that,  if  be  did  not 
strike  now,  the  opportunity  might  be  lost.  But 
esren  his  nerves  faltered  under  ao  hazardous  a 
measure.  His  very  intiasate  ftvourers  proposed  a 
council  of  forty  for  the  executive ;  and  Wbite- 
lod^e,  a  friend  to  monarchy,  depicted  the  danger 
he  ran.  That  great  lawyer  and  statesman  having 
been  again  consulted  on  the  subject,  dissuaded  him 
Irora  the  attempt  to  usurp  the  government,  as  a 
measure  whicii  would  inevitably  end  in  his  own  or 
hisfamily'sruin:  For  that  the  dkpate  would  Ibenbe 
no  longer,  which  kind  of  government  was  most  el^ 
giUe,  but  whether  Oiarles  Stuart  or  Oliver  Crom- 
^x^l  diouldbe  king  $  and  dien  men,  taught  that  the 
mon»rdiical  form  was,  after  ali,  to  be  obtruded 
upon  them,  would  ding  to  the  old  family  as  best 
eirtitled  to  fill  the  throne.  Thus  for  the  view  was 
sound)  but  the  advice  which  followed  was  not 
omsonant  to  the  usual  perspicacity  of  Whitelocke: 
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That  he  should  recall  the  exiled  king,  under  the 
condition  that  the  command  of  the  militia  should 
be  lodged  in  his  own  person,  whence^  die  power 
of  th^  realm  being  thus  centered  in  him,  he  might 
raise  himself  and  his  family  to  whatever  grandeur 
he  pleased*  The  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme 
could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  CromwelL  No 
army  can  long  withstand  the  united  wishes  of  a 
pec^le;  none  which  he  could  ever  command  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  overpower  the  whole  popula* 
tion  of  Britain.  But  all  classes,  with  the  monarch 
at  their  head,  would  ultimately  join  in  detestation  of 
such  a  military  establishment,  while  even  the  troops 
might  be  seduced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  king, 
parliament,  and  people ;  and  supposing  that  his 
own  talents  might  resist  all  these  concurring  pow^s, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  children  should} 
and  then  assured  would  be  their  destruction.  An- 
other advice,  which  had  been  formerly  recommend- 
ed— ^to  confer  the  crown  on  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  late  king — ^was  again  strenuously  advis- 
ed by  the  same  individual ;  but  Cromwell  havin^r 
already  all  the  power  and  honour  which  any  sub* 
jyect  could  either  attain  or  desire,  was  not  disposed 
to  abandon  his  principles,  and  re-establish  mo- 
narchy for  the  behoof  of  another ;  and,  in  his  dr- 
cuqistances,  it  was  impracticable :  For  many  now 
supported  him  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  protestation-— that  he  aimed  at  no  ag- 
grandisement, but  merely  at  the  establishment  of 
that  just  republic  for  which  they  had  all  fought  and 
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bled— 4U)d  would  have  instantiy  fallen  off  from  him 
had  he  inanifested  such  a  purpose. 

The  demand  of  the  army  for  an  immediate  dis-Cnxnwen 
solution,  not  having  been  complied  with^  Crom^^^l^ 
well,  who  afterwards  confessed  that  he  knew  of  the  ^^  ^** 
purpose  to  dissolve,  persuaded  Harrison,  .Rich,  and 
some  other  independent  and  virtuous,  though,  in 
this  instance,  short-sighted  men,  that  the  declara^ 
tion  by  that  assembly  was  a  mere  pretext,  their  ob- 
ject being  to  reduce  the  army,  when  they  might 
perpetuate  their  power  without  obstruction  as  they 
would  not  fail  to  discover  a  reason  for  recalling  the 
vote  and  continuing  their  authority.  In  this  way 
he  obtained  their  concurrence  to  his  designs 
against  that  assembly,  if  it  should  not  save  him  the 
trouble  and  danger  by  dissolving  itself.  News 
having  been  brought  to  him  by  Colonel  Ingolsby 
that  some  fresh  business  would  require  other 
meetings!  (for  he  had  flattered  himself  that  the  par- 
liament would  dissolve,)  he  determined  to  delay 
no  longer.  Having,  therefore  ordered  a  body  of 
three  hundred  soldiers  to  attend  him,  he  placed 
some  in  the  lobby,  others  on  the  stairs,  and,  with 
Harrison,  entered  the  house.  There  he  met  with 
St  John,  to  whom  he  lamented  the  sad  but  neces- 
sary duty  devolved  upon  him,-<^  duty  which 
grieved  him  to  the  soul,  and  which  he  had  earnest- 
ly, and  with  tears,  beseeched  the  Lord  not  to  im- 
pose on  him,  but  which  was  unavoidable  for  the 
glory  of  God.  He  then  took  his  seat,  and  listened 
for  some  time  to  the  debate ;  when,  beckoning  to 
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Harrtwn,  be  Cold  him  that  he  now  conceived  k  to 
be  the  time  for  the  execution  of  has  perpose. 
**  Skf^  said  HarriBon,  ^  the  workis  vttjr  ^eat  and 
daogerom:  I  derire  you serioudy  to  consider  be- 
fere  you  engage  in  it^  <*  You  t^  wefl,''  returned 
Gromwelly  and  kept  his  seat  for  about  aquarter  of 
an  hour ;  but  when  the  vote  was  to  be  put  on  the 
subject  before  the  house,— ^hich  regarded  the  act 
of  dtoolutkmy— he  said  to  Harrison,  ^  now  is  the 
time,  I  must  do  its'*  md,  starting  up,  he  loaded 
the  assembly  witii  every  species  of  a^i»e,  triiing 
them  they  had  sat  k>ng  enoii^h  there  for  all  tho^ 
good  diey  had  done :  That  they  had  eqM>nsed  A^ 
corrupt  interests  of  presbyterians  and  lawyers;  and 
Aat  they  had  only  adopted  the  measure  cf  dissohi- 
tion  when  lliey  percdved  it  could  not  be  kmger 
avoided ;  but  tfaat^  were  the  necessity  removed, 
they  would  read  what  they  had  done :  That  some 
of  tiiem  were  wfaoremasters,  and  on  this  be  fook« 
ed  to  Heniy  Martin  and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth, 
who  had  incurred  the  reproach  of  iiregular  lives^— 
reproach  very  probably,  at  least,  much  increased^ 
by  their  opposing  the  adultery  act :  That  otiiers 
were  drunkards,  and  some  corrupt  and  unjust,  as 
well  as  scandalous  to  tbe  profesnon  of  the  go^l ; 
and  that  it  was  not  fit  they  should  continue  longer 
as  a  parliament.  ^^  I  tell  you,''  said  he,  stamping 
furiously,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  house,—*'  I 
tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament."  Taking 
up  the  mace,  he  said,  ^  what  shall  we  do  with  tha 
bauble?  here,  take  it  awi^.**    The  speaker  kept 
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his  sett ;  but  Harrison  led  liitn  out    Some  mem- 
bers rose  to  answer  Cromwell,  and  vindicate  their 
integrity :  he,  however,  would  allow  no  one  to  speak 
but  himself, ««  which,''  says  Whitelocke,  <<  he  did 
with  so  much  arrogance  in  himself,  and  reproach 
to  his  SbUow  members,  diat  some  of  his  privadoes 
were  ashamed  of  if    Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaimed, 
<<  this  is  not  honest,  yea  it  is  against  morality  and 
common  henes^ }''  but  Cromweli  fdl  a  railing, 
a^ing  out,  «  Oh,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry 
Vime,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !'* 
«<  It  is  you,''  sud  he  to  the  house,  that  have  forced 
me  to  this ;  fix*  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and 
day  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  to 
tilts.''  Alderman  Allen  told  him  that  matters  were 
not  yet  irretrievable ;  that  if  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
missed, all  might  be  wdl ;"  but  Cromwell  having 
gone  too  fitf  to  recede,    instantly  changed  his 
tone,  and  charged  the  Alderman  witii  the  em* 
bezadement  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  idl^d  AUen 
had  not  accounted  for;  and  ordered  him  into 
custody.    AUen  coolly  replied,  <^  liiat  it  was  well 
known  not  to  have  been  his  fimlt  that  the  ac- 
counts were  not  yet  passed,  as  they  had  been  re* 
peatedly  tendered  to  the  house.*' 

Having  acted  this  treacherous  part,  he  ordered 
the  guard  to  clear  the  houses  and  carried  off  die 
records  with  his  own  hands.  Amongst  tiiese  was 
the  UU  for  dissolution,  which,  as  he  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  misrepresenting  it,  he  gave  out. 
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was  calculated  to  continue  the  present  parliament 
by  filling  up  the  vacant  seats,  and  then,  by  rotation, 
to  allow  new  elections  for  so  many  places  at  a 
time. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  council  of  stiite  met;  but 
Cromwell,  accompanied  with  Lambert  and  Harri- 
son, repaired  thither,  and  told  them  that,  if  they 
met  as  private  persons,  they  might  sit  unmolested ; 
but  that  there  was  no  place  for  them  in  an  official 
capacity :  That  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what 
had  occurred  in  the  morning,  and  that  tiieir  powers 
had  determined  with  the  parliament  Bradshaw 
answered  him  thus :  '<  Sir,  we  have  heard  what 
you  did  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours 
all  England  will  hear  of  it ;  but.  Sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken to  thmk  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved; 
for  no  power  under  'heaven  can  dissolve  thein 
but  themselves."  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  Love, 
and  Mr.  Scot»  spoke  to  the  same  effect;  but,  as 
there  was  no  contending  with  military  violence, 
they  departed* 

The  council  of  war  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
•this  strange  occurrence,  than  it  met  to  take  it  un- 
der its.most  serious  consideration ;  but  Cromwell 
informed  them  that  the  business  was  done:  andt 
still  continuing  the  mask,  he  professed  more  self- 
denial  than  ever,  ^issuring  Colonel  Okey,  and  other 
upright  officers,  who  desired  satisfaction  in  a  mea- 
sure which  they  conceived  to  be  fraught  with  pub- 
lic ruin,  that  he  would  do  more  good  than  could  be 
expected    of  tlie  parliament    This  constrained 
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them  to  silence*  but  Okey,  still  dissatisfied,  inquired, 
of  Desborough  what  could  be  his  meaning  for  thus 
dissolving  the  parliament  with  such  scorn,  when 
he  bad  publicly  opposed  the  petition  of  the  army  ? 
Desborough  rieplied,  *^  that  if  ever  he  had  drolled 
in  his  life,  he  had  drolled  them/' 

"  Thus,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  it  pleased  God  that 
this  assembly,  famous  through  the  world  for  its  utt^ 
dertakings,  actions,  and  successes,  having  sub* 
dued  all  their  enemies,  were  themselves  overthrown 
and  ruined  by  their  servants ;  and  those  whom 
they  had  raised  pulled  down  their  masters/'  But 
as  a  great  portion  of  the  people  were  deceived,  he 
is  not  correct  in  saying  that  *<  all  honest  and  in« 
different  men  were  disgusted  at  this  unworthy  ac- 
tion ;"  a  great  portion  of  the  clergy  rejoiced ;  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  were  pleased;  and  the 
cavaliers,  who,  expecting  that  the  dominion  of 
an  individual  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  old  d}masty,  and  its  principles, 
and  consequently  of  their  own  power,  were  elated 
with  the  event  The  Dutch,  too,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  busily  intriguing  to  effect  the  object, 
now  flattered  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  peace,  since  the  public  burdens,  which  had 
been  cheerfully  borne  for  the  general  good,  would 
be  productive  of  discontent  when  the  people  per- 
ceived that  they  served  only  to  exalt  a  treacherous 
individual.  The  commissioners  of  the  navy,  how- 
ever, though  they  detested  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, determined  to  continue  their  office  to  humble 
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a  fiimgii  enemy ;  and  to  their  judicious  exertions 
are  to  be  attributed  the  farther  achievements  of  the 
British  navy*< 


•  Whitelocke,  p.  SSO,  et  »eq.  Ludlow^  voL  ii.  jp.  ISO,  d  My. 
Cbur.  vol.  Ti.  p.  457  et  ieq, ;  but  Onendon  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
TInirloe'E  Slate  Fapen,  vol.  i.  p.  SStf.  849.  Cdtk.  Ful  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p»  13ai>  el  teq.     Old  PaiL  Hist.  voLzx^  p,  UB,  et  seq. 
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CHAR  XIII. 


Siaie  oftik  Natim  wnfer  CtvmwdPs  Uiwrpa^m%.-^Bare^ 
bane's  AifiMmffii----Cnnmo€S  made  ProUelor.^^Peace 
wiik  HiMmif^^noiher  PaHiamewL-^Inewrectkn  tf 
the  Roga&Ue.'^SiateqfEwrcpe^  and  tear  wiih  Spam.'-^ 
CromwOFe  third  Paeiiaimeni.^BunMe  Petition  and  Jd- 
vice.'^Diesobaim  qfParUameni.^Siaie  of  the  Nation. 
'•Conquest  gTJamaiea.'^uccese  and  death  ^Blake,^^ 
Capture  of  DwMrk.-^Sickneee  and  DeaA  of  Crom^ 
well 


Though  Cromwell  usurped  the  sovere^  power, 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  become  absolute. 
The  immense  diffiision  of  political  knowledge,  with 
the  more  equal-  distribution  of  property,  had  so 
deeply  fixed  the  principles  of  freedom  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  he  never  could  expect  to  eradicate 
them ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  his  army,  with* 
out  the  support  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community,  would  be  soon  inadequate  to  preserve 
his  pre-eminence.  It  was  by  traducing  the  late 
parliament,  as  occupied  only  with  contemplating 
the  means  to  perpetuate  their  own  power,  and  to 
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promote  the  individual  interests  of  the  members, 
and  by  his  ardent  professions  of  patriotism,  and  real 
or  affected  zeal  for  a  general  liberty  of  conscience, 
that  he  succeeded  in  blinding  the  public  eye  to  his 
selfish  views  of  aggrandizement,  while  he  does  not 
seem  himself  to  have  projected  more  than  to  esta- 
blish himself  on  the  throne,  under  limitations  short 
of  the  theory  of  the  old  government,  and  sanctioned 
by  new  parliaments.  By  balancing  parties,  he  re- 
tained power  for  five  years ;  but,  even  during  that 
period,  he  was  exposed  to  endless  plots,  and  obli- 
ged to  delude  the  people,  with,  at  least,  the  sem- 
blance of  liberty,  while,  by  the  selection  of  eminent 
lawyers  to  fill  the  bench,  he,  (till  the  appointment 
of  the  ms^or-general  of  the  twelve  districts  marred 
his  plans,)  endeavoured  to  attach  the  great  body  of 
the  population,  by  the  strict  dispensation  of  justice, 
and  the  most  ample  enjoyment  of  civil,  though  not 
of  political  liberty.  To  the  royalists  he  held  out 
the  hope  of  enjoying  under  him,  the  exclusive 
privileges  which  they  possessed  under  the  late  dy- 
nasty, and  insinuated  his  dislike  of  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  parliament,  as  tending  to  confound 
ranks :  the  presbyterians  he  flattered  with  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  them  fully  in  their  tithes^  as  well 
as  in  the  ecclesiastical  power :  to  the  independ- 
ents he  inveighed  against  the  parliament's  slow- 
ness to  reform  abuses,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ac- 
cusing them  of  carnal  self-seeking,  and  undue  at- 
tachment to  the  Intolerant  forni  of  presbyteries. 
Many  of  the  republicans  he  for  some  time  decei- 
ved, by  assurances  that  his  only  object  was  the  e^ 
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tablifihment  of  that  pure  commonwealth  for  which 
they  had  struggled,  but  which  he  represented  as 
unattainable   under   the    late   parliament    The 
veiy  catholics,  against  whom  he  had   railed  so 
furiously,  were  now  assured  that  the  penal  laws 
would  be  suspended.    In  the  progress  of  his  go« 
vernment,  as  one  party  ainied  at  his  destruction^ 
he  endeavoured  to  alarm  all  the  others^  and  terrify 
them  into  a  union  with  him,  in  order  to  crush 
a  faction  whose  success  would  be  so  pernicious  to 
themselves.    To  the  presbyterians,  he  insinuated, 
that  as  the  success  of  the  royalists,  on  the  one  . 
side,  would  be  attended  with  the  re-establishment 
of  episcopacy  and  the  service-book,  they  would 
not  only  lose  their  livings,  but  be  exposed  to  se- 
vere vengeance  for  having  so  long  enjoyed  them, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  success  of  the  independents  and 
commonwealth's  men  would  pi^bably  lead  to  some 
.  arrangement  prejudicial  to'  their  right  of  tithes. 
To  the  independents  he  held  out  the  prospect  of 
intolerance  under  the  presbyterians,  and,  if  the 
royalists  succeeded,- tinder  thte  hierarchy,  with  the 
danger  of  vengeance  from  the  ascendency  of  men 
who  had  been  so  long  infuriated  by  successful  op- 
position.   The  republicans,  whom  he  most  dread- 
ed, he  alarmed  with  the  terror  of  an  uncondition-  ) 
al  restoration  of  the  exilefd  family,  accompanied  i 
with*  murders,    banishments,    and    confiscations.  I 
The  royalists  stood  thus  much  alone,  and  he  in-  ] 
spired  them  with  fear  of  joining  the  presbyterians^ 

VOL.  IV.  2  a 
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(»&  h»  htid  dane  the  pfes^ytdriMs  gf  joinng  wkh. 
tke«,).  r/«pr«««n<tipg  tfewt,  l^w  mxteh  soever  tbe 
{Hwal)yte«iii»»  might  he  dispopeci  tQ  vestoiie  the  ex.-. 
tted  6miyt  It  W9S:Oiij^  oor  otNAdition  of  the.  kiag'a 
tabmitXing!  to  thek  tenw,  vhleh<  were  ahst^btelgr 
intolemnt  to.  aU-  ^  odvaliers..  The  helascibg  oC 
pKtifi».  vAft  his,  se&t^jr  i  mi  able  ceadyutQis  peFH 

^dX*       M*Py'  conw4ta|«onft  ^qe*  held,  by  Crom^mlL  audi 

«nj4^f«-hi8  9^e9m  4MM»t  tJnei  ftilwe^  fiww*  of  goKeimveat  ^ 

■oBuiJMa.  1^  he:piieteqded  atr  iist  tp,  lament  tbali.  he^bidb 

^i«M.  Joci»n»d  *  reflponsibUity  b^oQd  h{»  poweis^  aadt 

irhieht  e:Q>06ed  himi  to,  maQy  temptationa..   'Cho: 

]ieplj(  of  l^oi:  Seloway  eviocesi  t^e  apintr  q^th^ 

iDftPk  aqd  w^^not.cajcpl^tedto.  flatter  Uie  gweral;; 

"The  wa}^ tp  free yoMi  &omi these  teiDptfiibtoii%.i» 

fon  yonQpt  tp  lodK  qpovryemiBeKtobe  undeo  ^ma^ 

buti  to  Qonwder  that  the  pow^  ifliintbe  9Qod.pe9^ 

]il&  ofi  ]Qqglapd..  a#,  it  6>i»aeiily.  waa4!'    yactow 

I  plaii9ifor<  the  evecmtiyec  wexe^  proposed.-:  l>Miiherb  i 

I  iv»«foi!VAstiiig  ittin  tmolve'CpupciUofvHamiwtt 

j  ipse)vi)tgrrii):iimt»ti(n»:  of  i4»e) Jewish)  SMihednm;c 

kaU  9&^,  m<^.  qowulteiion»,  thoj  estrMn^«9i 

devipe  w^  adopt»l  ofi  siimmwiag.  a<pei»ni:fi»m 

everji  ofiOiHtft  to  wJismi  sbouldl  be  suhvittedttbo 

plAn^wd:  e^q^tutioQ  of  the;  future  gpvejnmenfe 

:  "BieiWito^ercbdireflJeAin.thetiieniejofithergepe^ 

i  ivdKeSiif(be;ha4b«e»(i;W!K^e^prii)aA;i«lde|iqti 

^        )  eileQtAd)^.  QUghti  be  qonsonint: to  ]»fevie<ii*s ;.  bu# 

!:       ( though  this  d<^6e  wfi%  adppted^.thenei  aBenis<  tp 

beiUtide'Spnundifoir  the  ridicfde^QUtruponr.  ^-iSA* 

sembly,  as  composed  meriEJy  of  menraised-fixm^Ae 
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lowest  walk?  of  life,  atrd  altogether  destitute  of  tte 
iottelHgence  necessary  for  their  situatioii.  Tbe^e 
w#re  in  the  assembly  severed  men  of  known  distind- 
tion^  and  it  would  have  defeated  OomwelPs  own 
scheme  to  hiave  brought  forward  so  m(eii»  k 
class,  when  it  was  his  object  to  obtain  suoh  a  re^- 
cognition  of  his  power,  as  might  remove  the  odiuih 
of  usmpation,  aiid  make  his  government  respe<if^ 
ed». 

When  this  assembly  met,  Cromwell  addressed  Meets  4th 
them  in  a  long  and  artful  speech,  though  in  s6tik€  ^'  ^ 
things  he  seems  to  have  laboured^  to  be  unintelligiL 
ble^  wJiile  he  desired  them  to'  encourage  a  pious 
ministry,  and  congratulated  them  as  iiltroductory 
tO'the  Heign  of  the  saints.  To  this  assembly  Wa^ 
proposed  an  instrument  of  government,  by  which 
the  executive  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of  forty, 
afterwards  limited  tothilrty-one,  of  whom  nine  Wei^ 

*  Ludlow^  vtA.  li. p.  461>  et teq,    ^' Mkny  of  the membenof  this 

aaaemhlj-/'  sayjB  tihis  author^  '<  had  manifested  a  gpood  affection  for  the 

public;  bat  some  there  were  among  them  who  were  brought  in  as 

spies  atidtiepttilierd ;  and'diongh  they  had  been  always  d£  the  con- 

tNffy.  party,  made  the  highest  pretensions  to  honesty  and  the  sAVioe 

of  the  nation.  This  assembly,  therefore,  was  composed,  for  the  most 

part  of  honest  and  wdl-meaning  posons,*'  and  Clarendon  allows  there 

w«M  semeiAett  of  di^tinettonamMigBtthem ;  but  allies  the'rcfet  weref 

afllorw.    We  dull  aftertvards  try  his  correctness  on  this  subjcfet. 

Whitelocke  says,  and  his  impartiality  is  admitted  by  all;  while  his 

^ffportunities  W)ere  questionless  the  bestj'— '^  It  was  much  wondei^  by 

dMtfr^t^tliete  gentlemen^  nAi$iy 'of  these  heirigptrtont  qffirhine  aiuf 

letmsiUdgfi  would  at  this  summons,  and  from  these  hands,  take  upoir^ 

them  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,"  p.  559.    Were  OaTen* 

don's  account,  which  bias  been  so  adopted  by  Hume,  correct,  the  con- 

dtttaDtf  wtiold'just  be,  that  Cromwell  was  insane^^since,  instead  of  ad-i 

▼audng  his  object,  that  would  have  inevitably  ruined  it. 
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to  be  a  quorum.  The  convention  appointed  various 
committees  for  public  affairs^  with  power  to  inquire 
into  the  abuses  of  church  and  state,  and  the  means 
of  rectifying  them.  These  conunittees  were. pro- 
posed by  Cromwell's  friends,  and  the  pretended 
object  was  to  have  the  law  reformed,  and  the 
church  reduced  to  a  more  evangelical  constitution ; 
but  bodies  of  men,  however  selected,  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  by  any  individual  in  power,  unless 
he  have  the  means  of  retaining  them  as  his  instru* 
ments  by  immediate  interests,  or  by  the  prospect 
of  honours  and  rewards  for  themselves  and  their 
families ;  and  this  convention,  having  been  invest- 
ed with  authority,  taught  Cromwell  i  that  it  knew 
how  to  exercise  it.  The  committees  on  law  and 
religion  alarmed  both  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  ; 
and  Cromwell,  who  perceived  that  the  convention 
really  proceeded  with  a  determination  to  vindicate 
its  own  authority,  and  reform  what  it  deemed  to 
be  amiss,  used  all  his  influence  to  terrify  these 
bodies  into  an  union  with  him  against  this  new 
power,  whose  immoderate  zeal,  he  predicted,  would 
otherwise  bring  every  thing  into  confnsion.  Nay, 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  allege,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  their  proceeding  to  extirpate  even  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  and  subvert  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, alleging,  as  a  proof  of  the  last,  that  they 
denied  the  patron's  right  of  presentation  to  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  and  were  for  vesting  it  in  the 
parishioners.  A  powerful  body,  however,  percei- 
ved it  to  be  their  interest  to  support  Cromwell 
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against  the  convention ;  for  it  was  proposed  by 
somei  that,  as  the  great  officers  of  the  army  had  al- 
ready made  plentiful  estates  out  of  the   public 
stocky  they  should  thereafter  serve  without  pay ; 
which  was  evidently  intended  for  the  removal  of  of- 
ficers whose  interest  with  the  military  was  thought 
dangerous  to  the  state;  that  the  salaries  of  ofRcers  of 
the  excise  and  customs  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
exorbitant  fees  of  the  law  diminished ;  and  that  all 
who  solicited  places  should  be  considered  incapa- 
ble of  holding  them :  but  there  was  one  grand 
measure  proposed,  that  of  abolishing  the  court  of 
chancery,  which  gave  the  handle  that  Cromwell 
wanted  to  charge  them  with  an  intention  to  over- 
turn all  the  legal  authorities  in  the  country,  and 
which  has  generally  afforded  a  subject  of  ridicule 
to  historians.     In  forming  a  judgment  on  such  a 
question,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  that  court,  but  into  its  condition  anterior 
to  that  period.    This  court  has   unquestionably 
been  found  extremely  useful  in  granting  relief,  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  have  no 
cognizance ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  a  new 
arrangement,  the  necessity  for  such  a  tribunal,*—* 
which  owes  its  power  to  the  strict  technicalities  ob- 
served in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  the  limited  na- 
ture of  their  jurisdiction, — might  be  superseded. 
The  first  object  of  the  court  was  to  temper  strict 
law  with  equity ;  but  a  long  train  of  decisions  has 
now  reduced  the  principles  of  equity  into  such 
^  clear  body  of  law,  that  the  judge  is  no  longer  at 
2  a3 
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liberty  to  follow  out  his  own  Astwct  views  of  jus- 
tice;  while  tbc  sqbjwt  can  ever  refer  to  that  body 
of  law  for  the  regujation  <^  his  own  conduct,  and 
rply  with  confidence  on  a  deei^on,  whenever  a  si- 
inilar  case  has  already  been  deterioined.    But  it 
would  be  the  last  degree  pf  unfairness  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  views  of  men  in  a  former  age  by 
standard  of  our  own  times,  when  circumstances  arc 
completely  altered.    At  a  former  period,  the  courts 
of  law  and  the  court  of  chancery  had  ever  been 
wrangling  about  their  respective  jurisdictions*    It 
i^  true  that  the  chancellor  might  then  oecasiooally 
walk  by  a  precedent;   but»  generally  speaking, 
there  was,  under  thepretext  of  equity,  no  injus- 
tice too  gross  not  to  be  committed,  and  the  man 
who  bribed  highest  was  sure  of  gaining  his  cause. 
The  corruption  of  B^ipon  is  well  known,  and,  af- 
ter his  fall,  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  a  general  r^^ort  for  litigants  in  chancery, 
while  his  retainers,  in  defiance  of  every  principle 
of  honesty,  besieged  the  court,  that,  by  their  pre- 
sence, they  might  overawe  the  judge  to  decide  acv 
cording  to  their  master's  mandate.    It  is  perfectly 
evident  then,  that  the  court  of  chancery  at  that 
period,  and  the  court  of  chancery  now,  agree  only 
in  name:  hence  the  historians,  who  ridicule  the  con- 
vention upon  th?  ground  of  their  design  to  abolish 
this  court,  as  if  it  had  been  the  same  with  that 
now  known  under  the  same  denomination,  are  ei- 
ther unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  or 
guilty  of  an  imposition  by  the  abuse  of  words. — 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that  subject,  the 
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oouit  was  pl-onoutTcled  tte  greatest  grlev^VH^  iii  <^ 
nation ;  alod  it  wi^s  md  iiiat,  for  dUlsM^i^^^  4Mrd 
bieediag  the  people  Ito  tkeit  Mter  ^^shiftg  aiid 
iMdoiflg,  it  niglit  txnnpare  with,  if  iiM  Stii^fiSi 
any  court  in  the  world  t  k  was  ^oniSd^Dtty  ^1 
finned,  by  a  gentlera^  rf  Worth,  that  tter*  ^i^ifei 
at  that  mometit,  before  that  vcMtt,  narly  three 
thouaafid  ^uses^  some  of  tv>hfch  had  d^endlied  &ft 
five^  some  ten^  sotne  twenty,  some  thirty  yisars,  iand 
ev^A  laore :  That  many  thousand  pounds  bad^  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  families,  been  spent  on  these 
causes  (  and  that  there  occurred,  in  dmost  ^ery 
QueBlJon  before  the  ^dinary  tribtitialsi  a  pretext  for 
carrying  it  thither,  where  th^  reme4y  was  worse 
than  the  disease,  as  what  was  done  oile  day  was 
contradict^  the  neict,  dO  that,  in  some  biases, 
there  had  been  no  fewer  than  fiv^  hundred  difier- 
ent  orders ;  the  consequence  of  which  Was^  that 
moat  ca«9e3  never  came  to  a  decision  at  all,  but 
ended  in  a  reference,  when  the  litigants  had  no 
longer  money  to  oontinue  the  proce^*  Surely 
fioch  a  stMe  of  things  is  this  required  a  remedy  * ; 

*  Old  PttL  fiist  vol  XX.  p.  19^9. 

The  statement  in  the  text^  presenlB  *  complete  answer  to  the 
defence  so  uyudicioosly  set  up  for  Bacon— that  he  was  bribed  mean^f 
ifitointoriocutorjr  orders,  and  not  finsl  judgments^  as  few  of  his  do-* 
cisbns  were  reversed  ;  since,  by  suoh  a  course^  he  really  ikfliettd 
groBser  ii\jnstice  than  by  deciding  unfairly  at  wiee.  It  is,  indeed, 
extraordinary,  that  such  a  j^ea  should  have  been  uiged  for  that  §rel^ 
philosopher,  but  profligate  member  oi  society.  Can. any  il^ostice 
be  more  heinous  than  that  of  keeping  a  man  oat  of  his  tvg^t,  ruln^ 
ing  his  family  by  tedious  litigation,  and  enormous  expense ;  thom^ 
the  judge,  to  save  his  own  character,  does  not  put  his  hand  to  the 
final  judgment  ?  But  I  do  not  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  reversal 
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and  though  men  of  great  ability  at  thjs  moment 

held  the  seals  as  commissioners,  Whitelocke,  Wid- 

drington,  and  Lenthall,  yet  the  proposal  to  appoint 

commissioners,  under  new  powers,  to  decide  the 

causes,  which  was  intended,  appears  to  have  been 

at  least  not  very  objectionable. 

Ttecon^       Having  gained  many  parties  in  the  convention, 

Imnder    as  Well  as  Gut  of  doors,  Cromwell  determined  to  put 

JJJ^*^  a  period  to  an  assembly  which  threatened  to  blast 

^^i^  his  own  prospects,  and,  in  particular,  to  abri^e 

in  the  house  of  lords^  when  the  same  judge  was  to  sit  on  the  wooU 
sack,  supported  by  all  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown>  to  hear  and 
determine  those  very  causes,  which  he  had  ahready  so  basely  decided 
in  the  court  below.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  subject,  in  con-« 
sequence  of  the  attempt  which  is  too  risible  in  certain  precise  gentle- 
men, to  uphold  Bacon's  moral  character  from  the  splendour  of  his 
philosophical.  These  gentlemen  would,  I  suppose,  eyen  defend  his 
ungrateful  and  treacherous  conduct  to  Essex,  who  had  patronized 
him  when  his  own  friends  would  not,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  a 
good  estate  as  ft  gratuitous  donation,  and  whom  he  yet,  afterwards,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  queen,  acted  against  as  an  adiiser, 
a  lawyer,  and  an  author.  The  precise  gentlemen,  however,  whb'thus 
unscrupulously  defend  the  character  of  Bacon,  deceive  themsdves,  if 
^  they  imagine  Ihat  their  own  motives  for  thus  clinging  to  a  philosophical 
name  can  escape  detection.  Virtue,  forsooth,  ever  accosipanics  genius  ; 
but  they  are  virtuous,  and  therefore  men  of  genius ;  while,  if  their  ge« 
nius  be  acknowledged,  their  failings  must  be  overlooked !  There  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  any  prtetioe  more  baneful  to  society  than  thusde« 
fending  the  errors  of  genius,  since  young  men,  who  have  little  talent 
to  boast  of,  encourage  themselves  in  vice  and  irregularities,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  whom  they  are  taught  to  admire.  It  is  oommon  for, 
though  unfortunate  and  ii^udidous  in,  certain  bodies  of  men,  to  de- 
fend a  false  brother  of  their  party,  out  of  a  fear  of  bringing  reproadi 
upon  the>hole  dass:  by  casting  him  off,  however,  they  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  imputation  against  their  party ;  by  screening  the 
guilty,  they  encourage  others  to  similar  acts^  and  thus  justly  fasten  the 
reproach. 
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tlie  power  of.  the  army.    He  therefore  gained  a 
corrupt  party,  with  the  speaker,  Mr.  Rouse,  who 
was  provost  of  Eton  college,  at  their  head,  to  meet 
at  an  early  hour,  and  resign  their  authority  into 
his  hands.    Some,    however,  suspecting  the  de- 
sign, attended  the  meeting,  and,  in  a  long  debate, 
vindicated  their  proceedings.     They  argued  that, 
all  tlie  public  enemies  being  subdued,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  continuing   so  large  a  military 
force ;  that,  as  to  the  reformation  of  the  law  and 
the  church,  it  was  the  object  for  which  they  had 
been   called  together ;  and  little  did  it  become 
those  who  condemned  them  now  to  use  the  lan- 
guage they  did,  since  they  had  been  the  very  men 
to  advise  still  stronger  measures  than  the  house 
had   contemplated :    That,  as  to  the  allegation, 
that,  because  they  proposed  to  take  the  power  of 
presentation  from  the  patron   and  confer  it  on 
the  parishioners,  they  invaded  the  right  of  private 
property-^it  was  unfounded;  since  the  parishion- 
ers who  supported,  ought  in .  all  fairness  to  have 
the  right  of  electing  the  minister ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  patron's  obtruding  one  upon  them,  came 
fraught  with  the  consequences  of  his  having  it  in 
bis  power  to  prescribe  religion  to  the  parish.    As 
the  debate  continued,  the  house  began  to  fill,  and 
Cromwell's  creatures,    dreading  the  result,    en^ 
claimed,  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  debate,  but 
for  considering  the  means  of  avoiding  the  evils 
which  had  been  complained  of.     But  Mr.  Rouse, 
the  speaker,  took  the  most  effectual  course  to 
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serve  the  usuiper:  leaving  the  house,  with  the  rest 
of  the  cabaU  he  repaired  to  Whitehall^  and  stated 
to  the  general  that,  as  they  had  been  called  toge- 
ther, as  well  as  entrusted  with  power  by  the  ankiy» 
for  the  public  good,  and  now  perceived  their  ina^ 
bility  to  perform  what  had  been  expected  of  them, 
they  resigned  tiieir  authority  into  his  hands  from 
whom  they  had  received  it 

The  rest  of  the  convention  continued  together 
until  they  were  dismissed  by  a  guard.  Among 
these  was  Harrison,  who,  like  Milton  and  many 
others,  had  been  deluded  by  the  ardent  professions 
of  Cromwell  to  assist  him  in  usurping  power,  and 
of  whom,  to  make  the  meeting  appear  ridiculous, 
a  foolish  and  unauthenticated  story  is  told,  that 
the  guard  having  asked  what  they  were  about,  he 
answered  that  they  were  seeking  the  Lord  ia 
prayer ;  to  which  the  other  replied,  that  they  must 
seek  the  Lord  elsewhere,  for  to  his  knowledge  he 
had  not  been  there  for  a  long  while.  To  ridicule 
this  convention,  too,  it  has  been  ironically  called 
Barebones'  parliament,  from  the  circumstance  of 
one  of  the  members  having  that  patronymic,  with 
the  Christian  name  of  Fraise^Grod.  This  species^ 
of  Christian  name  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mon; and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that 
the  pretended  saints  changed  their  names  from 
James,  Anthony,  &c.  to  scripture  phrases :  tlie  fact, 
however,  is,  that  it  was  not  the  individuals  who 
changed  their  names,  but  the  parents,  accordingtoa 
practice  which  had  subsisted  for  some  time,  that  gave 
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such  names  at  christemng  their  children,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  Christian  name  could  not  be  better 
ilerived  tiian  from  ijie  fountain  of  Christianitj. 

Cromwell  used  all  his  influence  with  the  inde« 
pendent  members  to  prevail  on  them  to  subscribe 
a  renunciation  of  their  power,  but  they  resolutely 
refused  it ;  and  he  discovered,  what  was  to  him  s 
melancholy  truth,  that  a  convention,  summoned 
by  his  own  authority,  and  composed  even  of  indi- 
viduals of  bis  own  selection,  was  not  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  for  confirming  his 
power*  The  circumstance,  however,  is  the  less  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect,  that  he  had  no 
means  of  gaining  or  retaining  the  affections  of  in- 
dividuals by  places,  jobs,  and  pensions.  Some 
new  device,  therefore,  was  requisite,  and  it  was 
soon  resorted  to ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  the 
relation  of  that»  we  must  detail  the  events  which» 
in  the  meantime,  occurred  in  the  Dutch  war  *. 


*  Hume's  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assemhly  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  CUurendon,  partly  without  the  shadow  of  authority^  and, 
upon  the  whole,  utterly  groundless.  There  is  no  foundation  for  his 
statement  relatiTe  to  tifcie  law ;  on  the  contrary,  they  took  up  the 
ground  of  their  predecessors,  the  Long  Parliament.  His  statement 
relatiTe  to  the  derical  function,  is  likewise  unfounded ;  and  tithes 
were  exprosly  voted  to  be  the  right  of  incumbents.  See  Journals, 
which,  from  certain  pencQ  marks,  I  am  satisfied  Hume  bad  before 
him.  Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  law  of  marriage,  will  not 
be  surprised  at  being  told,  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  constituted  by  a 
justice  before  witnesses ;  but  that  a  proper  record  of  marriages  and 
baptisms  was  to  be  kept ;  and  a  parchment  certificate  granted  by  Ibe 
mag^trate  on  the  marriage.  The  civil  law,  the  canon  law— the  law 
ti  England,  prior  to  the  marriage  act,  all  held  that  marriage  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  facie  ecclesw ;  and 
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Notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  by  Cromwell,  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  legislature, 
conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  continue  in  the 


•uch  18  the  law  of  SooUand*  at  this  day.  On  tihis  sal^ject,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  to  the  admirable  speech  of  Sir  iWiUlam  8oott» 
now  Lord  Stowell^  in  the  case  of  Gordon  v.  Dah7mple>  a  speech 
which  does  equal  credit  to  the  scholar^  the  lawyer^  and  the  philosopher. 

What  Hume  says  about  the  notion  entertained  of  rooting  oat 
the  Dutch^  as  worldly-miQded  men^  is  utterly  groundless.  He 
quotes  Thurloe's  State  Papers^  and  the  following  passage  is  the 
one  he  relies  on.  It  is  a  letter  firom  a  Mr.  Edward  Bernard  to 
Strictland^  dated  Adle,  4th  June^  1053,  (the  parliament  did  not 
meet  till  4th  July,)  in  which  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  a  great 
naval  victory,  and  proceeds  thus :  "  The  very  noyse  of  the  gonn^ 
which  was  heard  very  plains  for  three  days  together  in  some  of  these 
parts,  hath  strueke.  a  very  great  terror  into  moste  hearts;  intoenwek, 
that  the, nioste  judiiioui  amongst  them  doe  begin  to  consider,  and  to 
contemplate,  in  case  these  two  mighty  potentates  should  join  together, 
what  would  become  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Doubtless  Babilon  is 
upon  his  faD,  and  that  is  likely  to  be  the  success  and  issue  of  this 
waire  with  Holland  ;  although  it  is  strong  upon  my  hearte  to  oonclude» 
that  the  Hollander  is  not  yet  low  enough  to  helpe  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  God  hath  cut  out  for  them  to  doe.  They  minde  only  the 
carryinge  on  off  their  trade.  They  judge  that  worke  enough  for  them 
to  doe;  but  lam  confident  God,  in  his  due  time,  wiUJU  them  fir  hig^ 
er  employment"  VoL  i.  p.  273-3.  This  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which 
Mr.  Hume  thinks  fit  to  adduce  in  .proof  of  his  assertkm  that  the 
parliament  meant  to  exterminate  the  Dutch !  In  p.  59 1,  also  referred 
to  there  is  not  one  syllable  to  countenance  the  statement;  and  as 
Mr.  Hume's  pencil  mark  is  also  there,  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  wu 
dreaming  about-^-Scobell's  CoUaction. 

Clarendon's  relation  does  little  credit  to  his  veracity  ;  bat  that  is 
not  extraordinary.  He  accuses  them  of  being  enemies  of  the  univer- 
sities and  of  learning,  &c.  all  without  the  slightest  cause.  See  Hanis^s 
Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  330,  et  seq.  Ludlow;  vol.  ii.  p.  4d3,  et  seq. 
Whitelocke,  p.  559,  et  seq.  In  Silvester*s  Life  of  Baxter,  we  have  a 
severe  charge   against  the  convention,  but  an  unfounded  one,  of 
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discharge  of  the  importaKnt  function  committed  to 
thero^  since  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
measures  requisite  to  reduce  a  foreign  enemy  to 
reasonable  conditions,  and  such  as  tended  to  the 
oppression  of  the  pec^le  at  home,  or  the  support 
of  unlawful  authority.  An  alliance  which  had 
been  projected,  was  effected  with  Sweden,  which 
enabled  the' English  to  procure  the  materials  for 
ship-building  on  easy  terms,  and  a  fleet,  superior 
to  any  which  had  yet  appeared  in  England,  was 
equipped.  The  Dutch  were  no  less  active,  and  their 
efforts  were  prodigious.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1653, 
the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  ninety-five  men  of 
war,  and  five  fire-ships,  under  the.  command  of 
Moncke  and  Dean,  assisted  by  Fenn  and  Law- 
son,  encountered  the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of 
ninety-eight  sail,  and  seven  fireships,  under  the 
command  of  Van  Tromp, ,  De  Wit,  and  De 
Ruyter ;  and  the  contest  continued  for  two  days, 

their  having  endeaYOUxed  to  overtum  the  established  ministrj.  The 
same  author,  however,  xidicolei  the  idea  of  the  allied  levellers  ever 
dreaming  of  equalizing  property.  Bee  Clar.  voL  vi.  p.  4S1,  ct  9eq» 
Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xx.  p.  151,  ^  seq.  Cob.  vol.  liL  But  indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  testunony  borne  by  Hume  himself,  in  favour  of 
Whitelocke,  there  cannot  be  conceived  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  him. 
See  about  tithes,  p.  570.  See  Journals,  which  entirely  contradict  Cla* 
rendon's  statement  ;^Barebones,  too,  would  rather  appear  to  have 
hesa  a  man  of  consequence ;— see  Whiteloeke. .  There  was  &  party  in 
the  nation  who  conceived  that  every  man  should  not  only  be  allowed  to 
diuse  his  own  religion,  but  contribute,  as  he  himself  thought  proper, 
towards  the  support  of  the  pastor  whose  duties  he  exacted.  The  party, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great.  Yet  let  us  not  despise 
the  opinion ;  but  remembor  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  himself  as  a  sound  one,  and  been  acted  upon  succesafolly  in  a 
vast  empire^the  United  Statin  of  America. 
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with  oareHMttHig  fury:  the  Englidi  wer^  as 
usual,  aueeesefol,  the  enemy  having  beett  driven, 
Mrith  great  los9>  into  their  harbours-^4)ut  their 
J0J  was  not  unalloyecl,  as  they  lost  Dean,  a  stea- 
dy republican,  and*  some  o^er  brave  crf&eera. 
Peace  beeame  fiwre  than  ever  neeessary  to  &e 
states,  and  they  had  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the 
late  conventioDy  calleda  padiament ;  but  the  terms 
pi;opo6ed  hy  the  EngU^  were  deemed  too  rigid^ 
while  a  plan  for  incorporating  the  two  republics 
was  rejfscted  The  negociation^  therefore,  &iled ; 
and.  the  Dutch  gwe  a^  eonvincing  proof  of  dieir 
vast  reseurses^  by  isoon  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  a  hun* 
dred  and  forty  sail,  of  which  many  wete  larger 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  built.  This  inttnense 
fleet  having  been'  sent  to  ses^  was  (^posed  on  their 
own  coast  by  an  English  one  of  ninety  sail,,  com- 
manded, by  Moneke,  Lawson,  and  Penn;  when  a 
battle,  stUl  more  bloody  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
was  fought ;  and  the  Dutch  having  lost  their  ad- 
miral^. Van  Tromp,  who  foil  by  a  mu^et-do(^  and 
twenty-four  of  their  ships,  with  4fOOO'  men  in  Kill- 
ed,, and  1000  as  prisoners,  retired  :  But  they  had> 
done-  such'  damage  to  their  adveisaries,  ttiat  they 
were  unable  tb  follow  up  their  success,  and  were 
even,  oblig^  to  qpit  that  coast  The  £nglish,.how- 
ever;  only  lost  one'  ship' in<  the -engagement,  and- 
700  men.  Thew  reiteratiBd*  losses  by  the  Dutch, 
raised  up  in  the  stateshostilit^to  the  prevailing, 
party  theic^,  and  a^rded*  the  Or^mge  fhctionapre-r 
t^xt  for  tliming  men's  eyes  towards  the  young, 
prince  as  a  resource  against  their  dome^c  ad-^ 
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v€»[sari6flu  for  their  nuacDaagenafiat  of  public  affidra^ 
Feac^  was  not  concluded  betwcien  the  two  coibk 
moQw^thB  titU  the  protectorate^  and  therefore  we 
must  FQtiini.  toouir  relatioa  o£  civil  transadiiofiA*: 

Tlie  hiypoecjiical  pretences  of  Cromwdlr  for  dia-Kew 
solvifij;  t^rLofig  ParUafQeaty  and  his  ardent  pro^-^raT"^ 
fessioQS  oS  tftesjriiig  only  tbepiddic  goodf  had  mis- 
led a  great  portion  of  the  peofde ;  but,  when  they 
perceived  that,   instead  of  edling  a  pacliaoient 
duly  elected^  to  take,  the  full  mwagement  of  af- 
ters out  of  hift  banjdsi,  her  summoned  a  number  of 
individlialsi,  selected  by  himself  for  tiieir  supposed 
aptitudiB  to^  promote  his  designs^  they  began  ta  2i^ 
ter  their  cqpiinion)  of  the^  usurpes.    The  rei^eetabi^ 
Utj'  of  man}(  of  the  membos^  however^,  which 
Cfiomwejil  waa  obliged,  to  attend  to  afi:^e  very  ba# 
sis*  of  his  sehemeK  made  them  suspend  their  judg^ 
ment  till  they)  saw  tbo  result  of  that  assembly's  de« 
libeiationa*;.  but  when  they  perceived  that,  even 
UuSimeetingmurt.b&ignanxiBiousIy  dissolved^.he* 
cause  it  asserted  a  right  to  independence^  and  de- 
viQted  itaelf  to  the  affaim  of  the  commonwesdth»  in* 
atead.of  promoting,  the  unprincipled  views  of  the 
mantwbor  had  congregated  themv.  thdr  confidence 
iot  him/ was^,  ia^a^  manner  lost;  while  the  members 
xeitupned-  to  their  respective  countiesi  to:  spread  dis^ 
satj^faatioa.  at.  their  treatment;    But  his: ambition 

^  IfVdbw^  ▼oL  V  pr ^^s  et sef>  dar.ToLTL  p.  487.  iaiiirloe*i 
Stat6  Ftgm,  Tol.  L  p.  373,  et  teqi  WIiitclocke#  p.  S^e,  etseq.  (M 
ItelJ^lil.  T«l;  x&  p..  ise.  Gwbbk^Lllbof  IfdDcke^pbfiS^e^MQi 
fimiiar{fttI)o^lV4^  MQiieker«tud(DcaD  were  in  the  same  aUp.  L«w# 
wnt>  JMUn,  Good«m^  ptiform^  the  meet  praiieworthy  aenioe  ob 
the  fitat  occasion. 
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soon  manifested  itself  in  stronger  colours.    The 
title  of  general  did  not  suit  his  arrogant  preten- 
sionsi  and  a  new  scheme  of  government  must  be 
devised,  and  a  higher  character  assumed  by  him. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  late  convention,  there- 
fore, a  new  plan  of  government  was  prepared  by 
Lambert,  which,  as  it  differed  little  from  the  old 
theory  of  the  constitution,  it  is  not  surprising 
should  have  been  conceived,  as  it  is  reported  to 
have  been,  in  four  days.    When  this  form  was  pro- 
posed in  the  council  of  officers,  Lambert,  accord- 
ing to  concert,   expatiated  upon  the  mischiefs 
which  bad  accrued  from  the  republican  form  of 
government,  aiid  the  necessity  of  appointing  one 
executive  magistrate,  who  should  hold  his  office 
not  only  under  certain  restrictions,  but  the  usual 
control  of  parliament:   the  proposition  was  DOt 
heard,  with  the  spirit  which  had  been    expect- 
ed: Some  of  the  council,  who  had  never  anticipat- 
ed such  a  result  to  all  their  labours,  finding  it  to 
be  impossible  to  frustrate  theprbject  of  nominat- 
ing one  chief  magistrate,  insisted  that  the  o&ce 
should  not  be  vested  either  in  any  of  the  exiled 
family  or  a  general.    It  was  not  deeisied  expedient 
at  that  meeting  to  agitate  that  point  farther;  but 
the  new  scheme  was  carried,  and  the^BPuncil  of 
state  nominated.    The  arrangement  was  to  this 
purpose :  That  the  legislative  power  was  to»b^  pr®- 
sei:ved  for  the  people,  and  exercised  through  t^^eir 
representatives,  in  conjunction  with  the  indi^doal 
who,  with  monarchical  power,  should  hold  oniy  t^^ 
humble  name  of  protector:    That  a  parlitfcacnt 
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sjiould  be  elected  every  third  year,  according  to 
the  arrangement  devised  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  that  each  should  be  entitled  to  sit  five  mont^is 
without  interruption,   the  first  meeting  to  take 
place  on  the  Sd  of  September  following :   That 
every  bill  be  presented  to  the  protector  for  his  as* 
sent  i  but  that,  in  the  event  of  its  containing  no- 
thing subversive  of  the  constitution,  it  was,  after 
it  bad  been  submitted  to  him  twenty  days,  to  have 
the  force  of  a  law,  whether  he  agreed  to  it  or  not; 
if,  however,  it  afiected  any  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, a  negative  should  be  allowed  to  him  ; 
That  the  executive  power  should  be  vested  in  the 
protector  and  his  council,  though  the  power  over 
the  militia  should  be  jointly  lodged  with  the  protec- 
tor and  parliament;  and  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  nominated  at  this  time,  its  num- 
bers should  be  in  this  manner  filled  up  on  any  death 
orremoval — ^the  parliament,  on  any  vacancy,  should 
nominate  six,  of  whom  the  council  should  select 
two,  and  the  protector  one  of  these :  That  in  the 
event  of  corruption  or  misconduct  in  any  member 
of  the  council,  the  parliament  was  authorized  to 
appoint  seven  members,  and  the  council  six,  who, 
with  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  or  commission- 
ers of  the  great  seal,  should  be  empowered  to  try 
the  case.    The  protector  might  also  add  to  the 
council  by  the  consent  of  the  majority.     All  writs 
were  to  run  in  the  protector's  name,  and  honours 
flow  from  him  J    but  the  chancellor,  and  other 
judges,  were  to  be  appointed  by  parliament ;  and, 
in   tiie  intervals  of  parliament,  by  the  council, 

VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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whose  choice,  however,  should  be  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  next  meeting  of  that  legisla- 
tive assembly.  The  council  was  composed  of  the 
fdlowing individuals:  Philip,  Lord  Lisle,  Grenerals 
Eleetwood  and  Lambert,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
Sir  Chailes  Wolseley,  and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  baronets;  and  Montague,  Desborough, 
Skippon,  Strictland,  Laurence,  Sydenham,  P.Jones, 
Richard  Mayor,  and  Francis  Rouse.  A  military 
establishment  of  10,000  horse  and  dragoons,  and 
S0,000  foot,  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  guard  the 
seas,  was  agreed  to  at  the  same  time,  while  it  was 
arranged  that  the  protector  and  his  council  should 
raise  money  for  the  support  of  it  till  the  first  meet- 
ing of  parliament.  The  sum  of  L.200,000  was 
allotted  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
incidental  expenses  of  government.  A  full  tdera- 
tion  was  also  provided  for  all  sects,  which  neither 
practised  nor  professed  licentiousness,  except  pa- 
pists and  episcopalians  *. 

This  plan  of  government  having  been  agreed  to 
by  the  ruling  powers,  it  was  not  long  till  Crom- 
well was  appdinted  for  the  protectotate:  On 
the  l6th  of  December,  he  was  inaugurated,  with 
a  degree  of  pomp  which  little  accorded  with  the 
moderation  he  had  hitherto  professed,  and  he 
evinced  bis  ambition  of  royalty  by  his  care  of  the 
pompous  accompianimaits :  He  issued  out  a  eom^ 
mission  for  taking  charge  of  the  palaces  and  fo- 
rests, while  he  removed  his  fiunily  to  Whitehall  ; 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  iL  p.  47«,  tiseq.    Wliitelocke^  p.  571,  etsef. 
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fMy  eviaciqg  that  be  liad  npt  opposed  the  sale  of 
tke  rayel  iiou868»  &c.  wilthout  tke  selfish  iQOtive  of 
which  be  had  been  siifiypected  *• 

This  constitution,  defective  as  it  wa%  a{q[)eare(l 
to  foe  accompaiiied  vrkh  eertain  safeguards  to  liber- 
ty,  ^vliidi  the  government  under  the  Jate  Jung  did 
not  piMiess.  GrottweU's  idea  ww,  that  the  9t^ 
tete  of  Heifty  VIL  which  eqjoined  obedience  to  a 
king  4e  factor  thoc^  not  de^wre^  strongly  support- 
ed his  umvpation  \  luid  many^  perceiving  that  the 
old  constitution  by  partiameBts,  whose  powers  were 
oilarged  to  such  a  degree  as  might  now  make  them 
the  organ  of  the  puUic  will,  was  still  to  be  con- 
Cittued^  imagined  that  much  bad  been  gained  by 
the  cbanget  as  the  usuiper^  having  no  inherent 
r^ht  in  his  own  person  to  the  supreme  magistraey, 
could  expect  to  secure  his  pre-eminence  for  him- 
sdf  and  his  family,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  con- 
atitutionai  principles,  and  a  stricter  dispensation 
of  justice  only.  It  is  possible  that,  could  the  par- 
liaments which  he  dutntaak»ed  have  brooked  the 
power  that  he  usurped,  the  view  might  not  have 
been  altogether  so  incorrect ;  but  the  usurpation 
was  as  unwise  as  it  ii^as  cruel.  By  recalling  king- 
ly power,  it  taught  mankind  to  consider  that  his 
object,  in  all  the  late  struggle,  had  been  self-ag- 
gtandizement  \  and  that,  if  mohafcbical  govern- 
ment was  to  be  re*established,  it  should  be  under 
one  of  tiie  bte  king's  &mily.    When  a  parliamept 

•  Ludlow>  vol.  iL.  p.  480-1.     Whiteloeke«  p.  577. 
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was  assembled^  therefore,  it,  feeling  its  own  power, 
directed  the  exercise  of  its  authority  against  the 
usurper  himself,  and  left  him  no  alternative  but 
dither  to  dissolve  the  meeting,  or  resign  his  usurp- 
ed power.  The  authority  of  parliament  and  that 
of  the  protector  immediately  clashed,  and  he  had 
no  means  of  gaining  a  party  by  undue  influence. 
If,  however,  his  power  were  superseded,  he  sank 
at  once  into  the  private  citizen,  and  might,  divest- 
ed of  military  command,  be  brought  to  justice  for 
his  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament 

The  royalists  exulted  on  the  change;  but  when 
they  perceived  that  the  protector  established  his 
government,  and  that  the  people  still  adhered  to 
their  principles,  of  either  not  restoring  monarchy 
at  all,  or  c^  doing  it  under  conditions  which  ex- 
cluded the  malignants,  they,  conceiving  now  that 
Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  the  grand 
obstacle  to  their  recovering  power,  devised  plots 
against  his  life,  while  the  exiled  king,  under  the 
direction  of  Hyde  and  Nicholas,  published  a  de- 
claration inviting  the  people  to  assassinate  him, 
and  offering  a  reward  for  the  atrocious  deed^. 
Let  us,  however,  hear  the  language  of  a  prelate 


•  Clar.  vol.  vL  p.  572.  Of  the  temper  of  Charles's  eoari, 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  cozTespondence  between  Nidiolas  and 
Ormonde:  ''But  I  must  tell  your  lordship/'  says  the  firsts  6th  A|>rfl, 
IHl,  "  the  harangnes  in  oouneil^and  discourses  in  the  oourt  atBaneda^ 
were,  that  honour  and  oonscienoe  were  but  bugbears';  and  that  the 
long  ought  to  govern  himself  rather  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  ne- 
coBsity.''    Carte's  LeU  toL  i.  p.  435. 
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on  this  subject :  **  But  wherefore  do  we  quarrel 
the  remissness  of  princes  abroad,  since  tjiere  is^not 
among  ourselves  that  hath  the  courage  of  a  gal- 
lant man  to  meet  with  Cromwell,  who  jets  up  and 
down,  and  strike  him  to  the  heart  ?  But  it  is  our 
shame  tbut  every  one  wisheth  that  done  by  ano- 
ther's hand  which  he  dare  not,  for  fear,  do  him- 
self V* 

We  have  already  recorded  tjie  victories  gained  ?«>«  with 
against  the  Dutch,  and  it  is  now  time  to  state,  that 
peace  was  concluded  with  Holland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1654.  The  terms  were,  that  a 
defensive  league  should  be  established  betvmct  the 
two  republics,  and  the  superiority  of  the  flag  be 
yielded  to  the  English;  that  the  authors  of  the 
massacre  at  Amboyna,  if  yet  alive,  should  be 
brqught  to  punishment  by  their  own  country:  That 
cpnMnissioners  should  be  sent  to  London  to  adjust 
the  disputes  of  the  India  companies  of  the  respec- 
tive nations;  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  East  Indies,  the  Brazils,  and  Muscovy, 
should  likewise  be  settled  by  these  commissioners, 
in  order  that  restitution  should  be  made  by  the 
States-General ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
pute ,  betwixt  the  respective  commonwealths,  the 
decision  should  be  left  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  The 
King  of  Denmark  had  shewn  hostility  to  the  Eng« 
liah  nation,  and  seized  some  of  their  ships  at  Co- 
penhagen ;  but,  as  the  Dutch  proposed  to  compen- 


•  Hackett^  in  Life  of  Wflliamt^  part  ii.  p.  8S5. 
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flMe  the  bss  thus  sustaifibd  bj  Hie^Xt^ah^  Deta- 
nrnrk  was  inckided  iii  tile  txe$ty.  The  state  of 
HK^Hbnd,  headed  by  De  Wit,  beiag  now  the  ral* 
ing  one,  an>  artiicle  was  agreedlto  between  that  stat& 
and  CromweU,  that  the  prince  shouM  he  eitclu^Ml 
ftom  the  office  of  stadl^K^deiS  adaml^  or  genefaL 
When  the  commissidners'  arr$vie4,  they  agree<l  to 
restore  the  isknd  of  Poleron  to  the  English,  to 
make  reparation  to  the  heirs  of  flkose  who^  hadbeai 
massacred  at  Amboyna,  and  to  pay  nkie  hHsdredf 
thousand  livre^  by  two  instalments,  ftr  the  vaii- 
ous  lossessustaineddufing  tile  war  ^«.  These' t^ma 
were  much  infbffor  to  what  the  pwIiaMm*  eouli 
have  obtained  ^  yet  not  only  the  usorper^  crea- 
tures, but  the  royaMsts^,  whe  saw  that  tlie  exateu 
tion  of  an  individual  would  most  probably  tead  to 
their  own  restoration,  w%h  power  andplace>did  not 
scrapie  to  attribute  the  honour  <tf  f&e  peae^  as 
weH  as  ^e  glory  of  Ae  war,  to  Cromwell.  Of  the 
hitter,  he  desenred'  no  share^  since  it  was  under 
the  councils  of  the  committee  ^ipointed  by  the 
parliament  that  bU  exertions  for  itting  out  the 
fleets  were  made,  and  by  tiie  skill  and  bravery  of 
the  commanders  and  of  their  men,  that  the  vi^ 
t<»ies  were  gatnedn  Medtob  were^  however^  strudt 
in  honour  of  the  peace,  and  poetie  faiBegytwa 
composed  on  €romwelil  The  uni^enities  had 
been  sfl^nt  to  the  repuMic^  but  tiiey^  could  ao 
longer  be  so  to  hito  f#om  whom  they  expeebad  be- 

•  Thurioe'».Stete?t]5ers,vol,ii,  p^S^efjey.  WhUelodce,  p.  580, 

tt  seq.    Lud.  voL  ii.  p.  487.    Clar*  Tol.  vi,  p.  i$T. 
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tiefices ;  and,  in  the  tine  style  of  men  of  the  world, 
they  paid  the  same  adulatoiy  addresses  to  the  pro- 
tector that  had  been  made  to  any  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  council,  under  the  pretext  that  parliament  ^<^  of  the 
was  not  yet  assembled,  usurping  the  legislating  ttate. 
power,  issued  several  ordinances  of  the  last  im- 
portance :  By  one,  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  there- 
unto belonging}  by  another,  the  engagement 
against  the  government  of  a  house  of  peers  was  re- 
called ;  and,  by  a  third,  it  was  declared  high  trea- 
son to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  lord 
protector,  or  to  raise  forces  against  the  present  gd- 
vemment,  or  to  deny  that  he  and  the  people  as- 
sembled in  parliament  were  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  nation,  or  that  the  exercise  of  the  chief  ttia- 
giatrmcy  was  centered  in  him ;  or  to  assert  that  the 
govemmeat  was  tyrannical,  usurped,  or  iUe^,  cfr 
that  there  was  any  parliament  now  in  existence  ^ 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  created  great  dis-s«^<rf  th« 
gust;  but  the  jarring  interests  of  different  parties,^ 
with  other  causes,  concurred  to  induce  the  people 
to  submit.  Many  desired  peade :  The  royalists 
were  afraid  of  the  republicans,  the  republicans  of 
them ;  while  each  was  deterred  by  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  succeeding  to  overturn  the  present 
government.    The  following  passage  by  Ludlow, 

*  SoobeD't  Collection.    HarriB*«  Lifb  of  CromweU. 
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is  worthy  of  a  great  character  t  "  That  we  oiq^ 
to  be  very  careful  and  circumspect  in  that  particu- 
lar/* (opposing  the  government,)  "  and  at  least 
be  assured  of  very  probable  grounds  to  believe  the 
power  under  which  we  engage  to  be  sufficiently 
able  to  protect  us  in  our  undertaking,  otherwise  I 
should  account  myself  not  only  guilty  of  my  own 
blood,  but  also,  in  some  measure,  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  all  those  I  should  induce  to  engage, 
though  the  cause  were  never  so  just  *.'*    Such  was 
the  language  of  a  republican,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  party. 
But  though  they  did  not  disturb  the  government, 
they  would  not  recognise  it,  notwithstanding  all 
the  eflbrts  of  Cromwell  to  gain  them  over  to  such 
a  measure.    The  answer  of  Ludlow  to  such  a  pro- 
position was,  that  he  would  never  come  under  an 
engagement  to  the  usurped  government,  which 
should  afterwards  put  it  out  of  his  power,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  to  adopt  the  means  which  God  might 
present  for  vindicating  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Harrison  and  Rich,  who,  deceived  by  their  bKod 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  Cromwell,   had 
concurred  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, now  raised  their  voices  against  the  usurpa* 
tion,  and  were  sent  to  different  prisons  f  • 
Katnreof      ^^  ^^  ^^*»  howcvcr,  be  misled  by  the  name 
theidm^-of  a  usurpatiou,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
goveni.     land  did  not  manifest  itself  in  ordinary  proceed- 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  556.  t  IWd. 
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iogs.    The  firm  integrity  of  English  juries  during 
that  period^  affords  a  strong  contrast  with  their  ser- 
vility during  the  preceding  reigns,  evincing  equal- 
ly the  nobler  notions  that  had  been  diffused,  and 
the  purer  principles  which  had  been  acted  upon : 
indeed,  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  the  usurped  discretionary  power  to  fine 
juries,  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  indepen- 
dence.   The  case  of  the  famous  John  Lilbum,  dur-i  One  of 
ing  the  Long  Parliament,  has  already  been  allud- 
ed  to.    Charged  with  sedition,  he  was  tried  by  a 
London  jury,  when  he  obtaine<|  fn  honourable  ac-« 
quittal }  and  no  sooner  was  the  verdict  announced 
to  the  crowd  at  the  door,  than  the  air  rang  with 
the  acclamation  of  thousands.     The  parliament, 
deeming  his  well-meant  proceedings  injurious  to 
their  plans,  banished  him  by  ordinance;  but,  partly 
out  of  confidence  in  the  professions  of  Cromwell  to 
perform  his  engagement  to  the  people,  and  partly 
out  of  his  own  native  intrepidity,  he  returned  af- 
ter the  dissolution.    Cromwell,  however,  dreaded 
him  no  less  than  the  parliament  had  done,  and 
therefore  had  him  arraigned  for  returning  against 
the  late  ordinance.   Lilburn  pleaded  his  cause  with 
a  spirit  so  truly  English,  that  the  jury  acquitted 
him  in  spite  of  all  the  usurper's  influence,  and 
again  the  popular  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the 
accused  *•    A  foolish  plot,  however,  having  been 


*  HoweirB  State  Trials.  Clar.  yoL  tL  p.  500^  et  seq. ;  bat  Cla- 
rendon is  mistaken  as  to  the  origin  of  Lilbum.  He  was  of  a  good  f«« 
mily.    Ludlow^  Tol.  ii.  p.  65$,    VFhitelocke,  p.  5&8,  et  seq. 
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formed  by  wtne  royalists,  which  was  easily  defeat- 
ed, their  leaders,  Gerard,  and  one  Vowel,  a  school- 
master, were  apprehended,  when  Cromwell,  afraid 
to  trust  them  before  a  jury,  tried  them  before  a 
high  court  of  justice  erected  for  the  occasion.  Hie 
vigour  of  the  government,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
CiMofDon people,  were  manifested  on  another  occasion.  Don 
Sa.  Pantoleon  Sa^  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who,  as  bio- 

ther-in4aw  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  had 
come  to  England,  included  in  the  commission  from 
the  King  of  Portugid,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
individual  Gerarft  wh<Hn  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  conceiving  that  the  sacred  diaracter  of  am- 
bassador would  protect  him  in  villany,  determined 
to  murder  his  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  armed 
his  followers,  and  went  to  the  Ezdiange,  where, 
having  mistaken  a  London  merchant  for  (Gerard, 
he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  mtudered*  So 
daring  an  outn^  upon  a  respectable  citizen,  eo- 
niged  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  in- 
stantly rose  and  pursued  them  to  tibe  ambassador's 
houses  where  the  Don  took  refuge.  The  usual 
course  would  have  been  to  have  sent  him  home  to 
his  own  government,  and  have  demanded  repara- 
tion; but,  as  it  was  CromwciPs  interest  to  conci- 
liate the  afieetions  of  the  English  more  than  of 
the  Portuguese  court,  he  resolved  to  aBow  the  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  by  a  court  of  law.  After 
some  delays,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
the  Fbrtuguese  ambassador,  and  the  intervention 
of  that  court,  the  legal  point  r^arding  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors,   by  the  common  law^  the 
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civil  law,  ftnd  tke  law  of  Batkms,  was  ai^ued  at 
great  length,  befoFe  a  court  €i  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  court  was  sustained. 
The  triaJi  tiiwefore,  proceeded  before  a  juiy,  com- 
posed one  hidf  of  En^sh  and  one  half  of  foreign- 
ers. The  mwdwers  were  convicted  and  sentmced 
to  he  executed.  An  Ikiglish  boj  concerned  in 
tho  erime  was  hailed  at  Tyburn,  Don  Fantoleon 
hinself  was  ultimately,  after  some  reprieves,  be- 
headed eu  Tbwer •Hill,  along  witiii  Gerard,  whom 
his  design  was  against.  The  rest  were  pardon- 
ed« 

The  third  of  September^  1654,  a  day  of  lite  y^^^^J^** 
accounted  by  Cromwell  fdrtunate,  was  the  timefiMnni^' 
fepthe  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  and  aHs!^i6M>. 
raen^eyes  were  turned  towards  that  event  Crom- 
welt  and  lus  party  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most m  electiofts,  yet,  in  spite  of  some  gross  in- 
stmces  of  partiidtty,  the  general  choice  of  repub- 
licans^ who  had  eminently  distinguished  them- 
sehrcs  is  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  indi- 
cated the  national  sentiments  f .    But  it  must  be 
observed  that  all  papists  and  aH  royaUsts,  who  had 
borne  arms,  or  been  engaged  in  civil  departments 
during  the  war^  were  excluded.    TWo  hundred 
SEod  seventy  of  the  members  were  elected  by  tlie 
counties  the  other  English  members  by  the  towns. 
Scothmd,  according  to  the  terms,  sent  thirty';  and 
Irdand,  which  had  riso  been  incorporated,  sent 

«  Whttetocki^jK5M  Howdl^SlRleTrudllb  Claf .  v^  ?i  p»  49M4. 
t  Liuaow>  Tol*  ii  pk  iS7-9. 
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as  many;   but  as  the  government  bad  great* 
er  power  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  so  it  exert- 
ed greater  partiality.    When  the  parliament  met, 
Cromwell,  who  had  uncommon  dexterity  in  dis- 
covering pretexts  for  the  justification  of  bis  con- 
duct, and  exciting  the  fears  pf  the  timid  and  well- 
meaning,  harangued  the  parliament  on  the  state  of 
parties,  singling  out  every  thing  foolish  or  absurd 
that  the  fanatics  of  any  party — and  eve^y  party 
does  contain  bigots  or  fanatics— either  entertained 
or  lay  under  the  imputation  of,  and  ipferring  that 
his  assumption  of  the  government  had  been  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  a  total  anarchy  and  gene- 
ral overturn  of  property,  nay  the  overthrow  of  the 
church — ^by  anabaptists,  fifth  monarchy  men,. and 
levellers.  Pretexts  are  frequently  not  so  valuable  in 
absolutely  deceiving  those  to  whom  they  are  used, 
as  in  affording  a  colour  to  all  who  are  determined  to 
support  the  establishment,  for  adhering  to  it ;  and 
this  was  fully  verified  on  the  present  occasion. 

His  creatures  took  up  the  same  grounds ;  but 
the  majority  were  not  to  be  imposed  on.  They 
well  knew  that  there  was  no  class  of  any  importance 
in  the  nation  who  ever  dreamt  of  invading  the 
right  of  property ;  and  that  the  word  leveller  was 
the  reproachful  epithet  bestowed  by  him,  as  well  as 
by  the  royalists,  upon  the  republicans,  whom,  as  a 
self-willed  set  of  men,  he  most  hated :  that,  as 
for  the  anabaptists  and  fifth  monarchy  men,  they 
were  both,  limited  in  number ;  and,  as  to  the  first, 
the  reproach  which  had  been  long  continued 
against  them  by  all  parties,  was  altogether  inappli- 
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cable  to  their  present  condition :  that  their  idea 
of  baptism  was  innocent  in  itself^  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  presuming  that,  because  the  anabaptists 
of  Munster  had  acted  upon  principles  destructive 
of  civil  society,  their  tenets,  in  regard  to  govern^ 
ment  and  laws,  and  rights  of  property,  had  ever 
been  embraced,  or  even  contemplated,  by  those  in 
England,  who  held  a  similar  opinion  regarding  the 
simple  point  of  baptism ;  and  that,  as  to  the  fifth 
monarchy  men,  who  believed  that  God  would  finally 
establish  the  reign  of  the  saints,  when  all  mankind 
would  live  in  peskce  and  mutual  charity,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  gospel,  there  was  as  little 
to  be  apprehended  from  them.    Indeed,  he  allowed 
that  there  were  many  well-meaning  people  amongst 
them.    The  pretexts  used  by  Cromwell,  too,  were 
the  more  glaringly  false,  from  their  having  been  di- 
rectly i^ainst  those  which  he  had  employed  to  jus^ 
tify  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament.    The 
present  assembly,  therefore,  discharged  its  duty  in 
a  tone  that  appalled  him. 

In  vain  did  he  pretend  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
overruling  hand  of  providence,  and  bestow  a  ful- 
some panegyric  on  his  own  plan  of  government, 
desiring  them  to  believe  that  he  did  not  speak  to 
them  as  one  that  would  be  a  lord  over  them,  but 
as  one  that  had  resolved  to  be  a  fellow-servant  to 
them  in  the  interest  of  this  great  afiair;  and  that 
he  had  resolved  to  submit  himself  to  their  judg- 
ment. He  aifected  to  rejoice  to  see  so  free  an  as- 
sembly ;  but  the  members  well  knew  that  Lord 
Grey  of  Grooby,  and  other  republicans,  had  been 
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exdudidL     Tbe  ponim  chosen  as  qpeaker  was 
JjatbaiUf  who,  for  opposite  reasoni^  was  agreeaUe 
both  to  the  protector  and  the  popular  members ; 
to  the  onoi  because  he  expected  to  find  him  instm* 
mental  in  promoting  his  views ;  to  the  other,  and 
particularly   Bradshaw^  becanse  they  conceived 
that»  by  having  him  in  the  chair»  they  ndght  have 
•ome  pretext  for  recalling  the  long  parliament  and 
overturning  the   usurpation.    Tbe   first  subject 
which  occupied  their  attention  was  a  most  alann- 
ing  one  to  the  protector*— the  expediency  of  recog- 
nising his  usurped  power,  and  the  new  plan  of  go- 
vonment.    His  party  insisted  on  an  approb^on 
0f  the  whole  scheme ;  but  the  assembly  determin- 
ed to  consider  its  component  parts  separately,  and 
the  first  question  referred  to  a  committee  wa^ 
whether  the  executive  should  be  vested  in  a  single 
person  or  in  the  parliament.    In  this  debate  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  Scott,  and  many  others,  but 
more  particularly  Bradshaw,  spoke  with  such^ect 
against  the  dominion  of  an  individual,  that  the 
party  gained  daily  the  accession  of  young  mem- 
bers.    Cromwell,  having  received  intelligence  of 
this,  and  of  the  probable  issue— that  a  vote  woald 
be  passed  for  his  deposition— set  a  guard  on  the 
house  early  in  the  morning,  and  dispatched  a  mea* 
sage  to  the  lord  mayor,  that  precautions  might  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  ci^.    Tbe 
members  came  to  the  house  i  but,  instead  ci  ac« 
cess,  they  were  requi|:ed  to  attend  his  highness  in 
the  painted  chamber.     On  their  arrival  there, 
Cromwell  told  them  that  he  was  surprised  at  the 
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subject  of  debate,  and  had  summoned  them  thither^ 
because  the  question  was  one  which,  as  it  involved 
the  nature  and  exbtence  of  the  constitution,  was 
contrary  to  parliamentary  privilege ;  that,  by  aU 
lowing  (Jiemselves  to  be  returned  members  un** 
der  this  instrument  of  government,  they  had  re- 
cognised it,  and,  consequently,  by  disputing  his 
authority — ^that  by  which  they  had  been  convened 
— ^tbey  declared  themselves  to  be  no  parliament^ 
and  therefore  that  he  would  permit  no  member  to 
return  to  the  house,  until  he  had  acknowledged 
the  plan  of  government  by  his  subscription.  Some 
who  had  regarded  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Grey 
of  Grooby,  and  others,  as  an  act  of  violence  on  the 
assraibly,  had  absented  themselves  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  but,  now  that  force  was  visibly  used  on 
the  great  body,  the  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  staunch  republicans,  who  conceived  that 
ibey  should  render  a  greater  service  to  their  coun- 
try by  shunning  the  assembly,  than  by  legislating 
under  fetters.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
however,  subscribed  the  engagement,  and  were 
fi^owed  in  a  few  days  by  others ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  house  open  to  them,  than  they  declared 
that  their  recognition  of  the  plan  of  government 
extended  only  to  that  part  of  it  which  allowed  a 
right  of  governing  to  an  individual  by  successive 
parliaments.  They  yet  declared  that  Cromwell 
should  be  protector  during  his  life,  **  hoping,"  says 
Ludlow,  <<  that  by  this  compliance  he  would  have 
been  satisfied,  and  would,  in  gratitude^  have  judg- 
ed the  people,  after  his  death,  to  have  sufficient 
wisdom  to  govern  themselves.'*    The  parliament 
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farther  agreed  upon  the  number  of  ships  to  guard 
the  seas,  and  voted  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year  for  the  support  of  the  protector  himself,  and 
the  saUuJes  of  the  council,  (each  councillor  was  to 
have  a  thousand  a-year,)  and  of  the  judges,  with 
the  expenses  of  foreign  intelligence,  and  the  re- 
ception of  ambassadors.  But  they,  at  the  same 
time,  voted  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  in  particular,  that  no  money  should  be 
raised  unless  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  By 
the  instrument  of  government  it  was  provided  that, 
on  Cromwell's  death,  the  council  should  chuse  his 
successor :  the  parliament,  on  the  contrary,  deter- 
mined, that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  coun- 
cil in  that  event  except  summoning  the  parliament; 
and  lest  one  part  of  the  bill  prepared  by  them 
should  be  used  in  support  of  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, without  the  other  provisions,  they  add- 
ed a  clause,  that  no  part  should  be  obhgatory 
unless  the  whole  were  consented  to.  Cromwell 
perceived  that  this  assembly  was,  like  the  former, 
unfitted  for  his  purpose,  even  after  the  exclusion 
of  so  many  members.  It  neither  transferred  the 
office  of  protector  to  him  and  his  family  for  ever, 
nor  voted  any  permanent  revenue,  by  which  he 
might  establish  his  power  without  a  direct  violation 
of  the  form  of  government ;  while  the  temper  of 
this  convention  gave  him  an  earnest  of  what  he  was 
to  expect  in  future.  But  he  was  also  afraid  tbat 
they  would  abridge  the  power  which  had  been 
prescribed  by  the  new  constitution  j  and,  lest  this 
fihould  occur,  he  formed  the  determination,   in 
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which  he  was  seconded  by  many  of  his  officers,  of 
dissolving  the  parliament    Having  taken  his  re- 
solution^  he  summoned  them  to  the  painted  cham- 
her,  on  the  S2d  of  January,  (1655)  and  addressed  BiiioiutMm 
them  in  a  speech,  wherein  ^*  he  made  up  in  words  Sll^^^'"' 
and  passion  what  he  wanted  in  matter  to  charge  i^^f*"* 
them  with."    The  late  king  had  pretended  to  de* 
rive  his  authority  from  heaven,  and  to  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  upon  earth,  founding  this  character 
upon  arguments  drawn  from  kingly  power  and  he- 
reditary succession ;  but  Cromwell  attained  his 
end  by  a  nearer  route.   Instead  of  deriving  his 
claim  through  a  long  succession  of  sacred  loins,  he 
referred  at  once  to  his  own  eitploits,  declaring  his 
success  to  be  a  sufficient  manifestation  of  divine 
favour — a  proof  of  the  assistance  of  the  Deity, 
which  all  pious  men  must  acknowledge,  and  which 
he  was  himself  so  sensible  of,  that  he  should  con- 
ceive hunself  guilty  of  flying  in  the  face  of  provi- 
dence were  he  to  resist  the  call.    He  therefore 
dissolved  the  parliament;  but  the  prediction  of 
some  of  his  own  friends-*that»  as  the  measure  re- 
minded men  of  the  unhappy  dissolutions  of  parlia- 
ments during  the  late  reign,  the  consequence  would 
be  increased  disaffection — ^was  fully  verified*. .  One 
cause  assigned   for   the  dissolution,  was  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  received  of  a  deep  laid  con- 
spiracy, in  which   some  of  the    republicans- 
headed  by  Major  Wildman,  who  having  receiv- 
ed a  most  liberal  education  at  one  of  the  uni- 

VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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versities,  wrote  with  great  effect^— had  jcun- 
ed*. 
iidttd.  Det^mitied,  if  possible,  b  centre  the  power  in 
himself  and  his  cUldren^  Cromwell  cunningiy  sent 
his  son  Henry  to  take  the  command  of  the  Irish 
army,  ov^r  even  Fleetwood^  who  hiad  oiarried  his 
daughter,  Ireton's  widow ;  but  to  gratify  that  in« 
dividual,  he  gave  him  the  tide  of  lord  deputy,  as 
if  he  meant  only  to  honour  him  by  the  change. 
The  army  there  having  been  new  modelled,  the 
island  was  secured  for  th£  protector.  In  the  com* 
mission  sent  to  Tleetwood^  those  who  were  former- 
iy  called  commissioners  were  now  only  styled 
councillors  f« 

In  the  United  IVovincies,  the  Orange  piirty,  who 
perceived  that  the  state  of  Holland  woiM^  by  the 
depression  of  the  prince,  obtain  the  pre-eminence 
over  the  otheri^,  as  the  r^ublican  party  was  chiefly 
strong  there,  for  some  time  obstructed  the  signing 
of  the  article  of  the  peace  with  England  t;  and, 
before  it  was  finally  concluded,  the  exiled  king  ob- 
tained assistance  to  his  party  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.    Seventeen  Dutch  ships  carried  thither 
1500  foot,  300  horse,  and  a  lat^ge  supply .cf  arms ; 
and  General  Middleton,  having  arrivisd  ^tb  still 


•  Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xx.  p.  991  >  et  seq.  Cob.  vol.  iii.  pAb  124,  rt 
'seq.  Ludlow,  ToL  ii.  p.  497,  et  seq,  Whitebeke,  p.  5is\et  seq, 
•HirIb's  Life  of  Cronswellip.  461,  ^seq^  \ 

t  Ludlow,  Yoh  ii*  p.  50S,  et  seq.  \ 

X  Thurloe'B  State  Papen,  vol.  ii.  p.  SS,  et  seq.  The  State  of  ^  Hol« 
land  had  resohed  to  act  separately  if  the  others  did  not  eomply,  . 
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more  supplies,  was  soon  at  the  head  of  aa  army  of 
5000  men.  Moncke,  Cromwell  knew  to  be  an  lodi- 
vidual  who  would  unscruplilously  derve  him  as 
long  as  it  should  be  for  his  interest ;  and^  availing 
himself  of  the  present  juncture,  as  a  pretext  for 
giving  him  the  command,  he  sent  him  again  to 
Scotland,  that  he  might  control  the  other  oiBcers» 
rather  than  from  any  apprehension  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  insurgents^  who,  he  was  well  aware, 
could  be  easily  suppressed.  Moncke  successfully 
pursued  Middleton  into  the  Highlands,  and  utterly 
dissipated  his  forces ;  Middleton  himself  escaped 
with  difficulty,  and  the  principal  insurgents  sub- 
mitted to  the  government*  The  protector  was 
then  proclaimed,  and  while  the  union  of  the  two 
nations  was  continued,  the  government  of  Scotland 
was  committed  to  a  council,  chiefly  English.  The 
chief  judicature  was  committed  to  seven  judges,  of 
whom  four  were  English.  Justices  of  the  peace 
were  also  established,  and  vassalage  abolished. 
The  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  payable  by 
Scotland  was  likewise  settled.  Moncke,  besides 
being  made  commander-in-chief,  was  i^pointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  civil  afiairs  ♦.  While, 
however,  Cromwell  apparently  placed  such  confi- 
dence in  that  individual,  he  had  too  much  know- 
ledge of  character  not  to  send  oth^^  of  a  different 
description,  who  might  control  his  actions  in  that 


•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  504,  ei  seq.  Nichol's  Diary,  MS.  Clar.  vol.  vi. 
p.  505,  ei  seq.    Whitelocke,  p.  5«S,  ei  seq. 
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country ;  men  who,  though  hostile  to  himself,  ab- 
horred still  more  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  whom  it  was  thought  expedient  to  remove 
from  En^and.  Colonel  Adrian  Scroop,  a  steady 
republican,  and  Colonel  Wheathem,  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  commission.  A  remark  by  the 
latter,  in  regard  to  a  purpose  of  making  Crom- 
well king,  having  been  reported,  taught  him  that 
he  was  sufficiently  long  in  England :  He  had  ex- 
claimed with  the  prophet,  <'  hast  thou  killed  and 
also  taken  possession  ?*'  Lord  Broghill  was  made 
president  of  the  council,  with  a  salary  of  L.200O 
a-year,  and  a  promise  of  continuing  the  salary  for 
life,  while  his  services  should  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
twelvemonth. 

Low  as  was  Scotland  reduced  in  point  of  power^ 
the  clergy  still  maintained  their  principles.  Crom- 
well ordered  a  fast  j  but  they,  denying  the  autho- 
rity of  any  temporal  power  to  ordain  fasts,  refused 
compliance,  and  appointed  fasts  of  themselves, 
while  they  exhorted  the  people  to  seek  the  Lord 
to  preserve  the  ministry  amongst  them,  to  foi^t 
the  offences  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  to  turn  from 
his  people  the  sad  effects  of  a  late  eclipse. 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  using  all  means  to  con- 
solidate his  power,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  dia* 
dem,  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  love  of 
distinction  in  trifles.  He  had  sent  his  ambassa- 
dors to  foreign  states,  and  had  been  courted  by  all ; 
and  amongst  the  presents  sent  to  him  were  six  grey 
Friezland  coach-horses.    With  these  in  his  coach. 
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attended  only  by  Secretary  Thurloe  and  by  his 
guards,  who  were  now,  by  his  enemies,  called  his 
Janizaries,  he  took  an  airing  in  Hyde  T?Bik ;  and, 
<<  not  doubting/'  in  the  sarcastic  language  of  Lud* 
low,  **  that  three  pair  of  horses  he  was  about  to 
drive,  would  prove  as  tame  as  the  three  nations 
which  were  driven  by  him,''  he  displaced  the  coach- 
man and  took  the  reins  himself;  but,  with  his  ac* 
customed  impetuosity,  he  lashed  them  furiously  oUy 
when  the  horses,  unused  to  so  rough  a  driver,  be- 
came perfectly  unmanageable,  and,  breaking  off  at 
full  speed,  overturned  the  carriage.    His  foot  ha- 
ving been  entangled  in  the  tackling,  he  was  drag- 
ged a  considerable  distance,  and  from  the  concus- 
sion, a  pistol  in  his  pocket  went  off;  yet  his  general 
good  fortune  did  not  desert  him  here,  as  he  sus- 
tained no  serious  injury  from  the  accident.    The 
event  gave  rise  to  much  conversation,  and  many 
jests  at  his  expense,  for  having  thus,  at  his  years^ 
attempted  for  the  first  time  to  drive  six-in-hand. 
The  anecdote  is,,  however,  chiefly  valuable,  as  illus- 
trative of  his  character.   Distinction  in  small  affiurg, 
as  well  as  in  the  highest  dreams  of  ambition,  was  ea- 
gerly sought  by  him.    Following  out  the  character- 
istic humour  of  England,  he  excelled  in  what  to  our 
apprehension  would  be  deemed  buffoonery;  ex- 
temporary verses  with  men  of  wit  he  fondly  indul- 
ged in,  and  now  he  must  perform  the  part  of  a 
coach-driver  *. 

•  Thurloe's  State  Papers^  toI.  ii.  p.  6^9-3.  Ludlow^  vd.  ii.  p.  608. 
Wbitelocke^  p.  656,  about  Cromwell's  making  Tenes. 
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Kzpioki  of  Raised  himself  by  the  times,  he  partook,  in  an 
tbe  Medi.  eminent  degree,  of  the  vigour  inspired  by  them, 
while  every  department  was  in  some  measure  still 
filled  with  kindred  genius.  At  the  head  of  af- 
fairs he  obtained  the  credit  of  the  general  measures 
of  the  administration,  and  his  name  daily  became, 
if  possible,  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe* 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  harboured 
Prince  Rupert's  ships,  and  injured  the  British 
commerce;  but  Blake,  having  been  dispatched 
into  the  Mediterranean,  not  only  procured  sads&c- 
tiOB,  but  rendered  the  English  name  terrible  in  all 
that  sea.  After  having  mastered  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  he  determined  on  curbing  the  lawless^ 
power  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  from  which 
the  British  commerce  was,  during  the  late  reign» 
so  much  annoyed,  and  had  not  become  quite  se- 
cure. Sailing  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  Dey 
to  enter  into  a  peace,  upon  condition  of  freeing 
all  the  English  captives,  and  solemnly  engaging  to 
abstain  from  all  further  vidence.  From  Algiers 
he  proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  demanded  restitution 
of  an  English  ship  with  its  crew.  The  place» 
however,  being  deemed  impregnable,  the  Bey  not 
only  refused  compliance,  but  insultingly  badi?  the 
English  commander  look  to  his  forts  of  Porto  Fa^ 
rino  and  Goletto.  In  spite  of  the  supposed  im- 
possibility of  the  achievement,  Blake  determined  to 
undertake  it:  Sailing  therefore  to  a  little  distaiK^e, 
to  mislead  the  Bey  into  the  idea  that  he  had  retired 
from  the  conviction  of  the  impracticability  of  re- 
ducing the  place,  he  returned  in  a  few  days,  and. 
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^itb  the  Io83  of  only  about  twenty  of  bid  men,  he 
battered  down  the  ibits,  and  burned  eM&fy  Hhip  in 
the  harbour.  Tbtq  intrepid  action.  whi(^  fiUed 
the  whole  of  Eunqie  with  amazement,  compiled 
the  Bey  to  submit  to  his  demands.  Th$  govertior 
of  Tripoli  concluded  a  peace ;  and  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  himself  was  disposed  to  court  the  alliance  of 
England  f.  . 

While  the  external  success  of  England  reflec^ngiBtnmc 
upon  the  protector,  at  least  preserved  his  high  cha-^~ 
racter  abroad,  hia  enemies  increiAsed  at  hotae;  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  po^er  at  this  juiftcliire,  may 
not  be  improperly  ascribed  to  an  injudioidus  indur- 
reotioQ  of  the  royalists  chiefly.  That  ptfty,  cor- 
responding with  tJie  exiled  monarch,  eadi  exagger- 
rated  bis  own  power  and  resources,  till  they  flatter- 
ed themselves  that  both  were  in  some  measuoe 
commensur&te  with  their  wishes.  Many  of  the 
populi^r  party,  disgusted  at  the  usurpation,  begap 
to  express  themselves  as  not  even  hostile  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  on  proper  conditions ; 
and  a. few  imagined  that,  if  the  royalists  were  to 
risp  and  make  some  head,  they  should  themselves, 
when  the  protector's  power  was  assailed  by  both 
parties  at  once,  be  enabled  to  take  the  lead,  and, 
overturning  him,  again  re-establish  a  republic. 
Of  these,  some  therefore  began  to  hold  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  royalists  for  an  insurrection } 


"  Clar.  vol  vi.  p.  580.  Whitelocke,  p.  691.  627.  Biog.  Brit.  Blake. 
Thurloe's  State  Papers^  vol  iii.  p.  321. 326. 390. 
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and  the  latter  eagerly  encouraged  them,  trusting 
that  they  might  prove  useful  auxiliaries,  and  yet  be 
cast  off  in  the  hour  of  triumph.    With  this  view 
Major  Wildman,  and  a  small  party  who,  as  strenu- 
ous republicans,  were  branded  by  the  protector 
with  the  name  of  levellers,  had  engaged  to  rise» 
while  the  royalists  had  concerted  to  begin  the  in- 
surrection in  various  quarters  at  once.    Cromwell, 
however,  was  apprized  of  the  whole  conspiracy ; 
and  his  measures  to  meet  it  were  full  of  the  vigour 
and  decision  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  Wild- 
man  aind  bis  friends  were  apprehended ;  and  the 
principal  rising,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George 
Penruddock,  Sir  Joseph  WagstaiF,  and  More,  was 
so  insignificant,  that  they  never  mustered  four 
hundred  men*    The  leaders  having,  with  about 
two  hundred,  entered  Salisbury,  seized  tlie  sheriff 
and  the  judges  then  on  the  circuit,  when  Wagstaff 
proposed  immediately  to  hang  them ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  memory  of  the  rest,  and  doubtless 
too  for  the  royal  cause,  as  such  a  measure  would 
have  excited  universal  execration,  they  opposed  the 
detestable  purpose.     The  sheriff,  however,  w^s 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  life  unless  be  proclaim- 
ed Charles  IL  ;  but,  though  fully  sensible  of  his 
situation,  he  refused  to  comply.   Before  this  party 
had  amounted  to  four  hundred  it  was  put  down. 
The  majority  were  seized,  and  Penruddock  and 
some  others  suffered  capitally,  while  the  privates 
were  transported  to  Barbadoes.  Sir  Henry  Sliogsby 
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sind  Sir  T.  Maleverer  were  seized  in  Yorkshire, 
and  others  elsewhere*. 

Nothing  oould  have  proved  more  fortunate  for 
Cromwelh  Though  Wildman  and  some  other  po* 
pular  men  were  carried  away  by  the  idea,  that  an 
insurrection  by  the  royalists  would,  by  counter- 
poising the  protector's  power,  enable  the  republic 
cans  to  regain  the  ascendency— -the  great  body, 
including  those  inclined  to  a  limited  monarchy, 
were  fblly  aware  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
cavaliers  to  assemble  an  armed  force.  The  usur- 
pation might  terminate,  and  different  measures  be 
pursned ;  but  terrible  would  be  the  result  of  permit- 
ting tile  royalists  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  and.  en- 
gross the  power  of  the  state.  All  the  other  par- 
ties, then,  presbyterian  and  independent,  rallied 
in  general  round  the  present  government,  under 
an  apprehension  of  a  worse ;  and  Cromwell  was 
enabled  to  fall  upon  a  most  extraordinary  ^device 

*  Clar.  vol.  vi.  p.  490^  500.<^For  an  account  of  Wildman^  see  p. 
S$l,  et  uq.  This  noble  author  oengures  Penraddock's  tander-hcarted- 
neiB  in  not  at  once  hanging  up  the  judges.  That  valiant  cavalier,  for- 
tunately for  his  own  memory^  wanted  the  civilian's  cold-blooded  cruel- 
ty. See  also  voL  v.  p.  187,  among  other  passages,  for  anotiher  proof  of 
Clarendon's  disposition.  Yet  this  same  historian  tells  us,  that  Rolls  the 
chief-justice,  whom  he  would  have  hanged,  was  turned  out  of  his 
place,  for  refusing  to  officiate  against  Penruddock  ;  but  he  would  as- 
cribe his  conduct  to  the  fear  insphed  by  die  afflnr  at  Salisbary,  as  if 
a  coward  were  not  always  cruel  when  he  had  .the  power,  p.  669. 
Roll's  reason  for  refusing  was,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to  act  out 
of  personal  resentment.  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  676.  Similar  regret  at  the 
absence  of  cruelty  not  unfrequently  stains  the  pages  of  the  noble 
historian.  Whitelocke,  p.  618,  et  seg,  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol. 
iii.p.  147,  et  seq.  S37. 2(8.  263.  384.  394,  &c. 
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for  at  once  quelling  the ,  royalists^  gratifying  the 
Appoint,    other  parties,  and  filling  his  own  coffers*    He  di* 
!^Hp.  vided  England  into  twelve  districts,  over  each  of 
122^^^  which  he  appointed  a  major-general,  with  power  to 
*>^^       keep  the  district  in  order,  while  he  subjected  each 
of  the  royalists  who  bad  ever  borne  arms  fat  the 
king,  to  a  fine  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  estate. 
^e  prdiibited  them  toOi — ^for  the  unquietness  of 
their  temper,  and  the  )u8fc   cause  of  jealousy 
which  they  administered,  an  act,  certainly^  of 
tyranny  and  injustice,  though  dndless  were  their 
plots,~-the   use  of   arms,   and  even  published 
an  interdict  against  their  employing,   as  ch^ 
lains  or  schoolmasters  in  their  families,  such  of 
the  clergy  as  had  been  ejected  for  scandidous 
lives.    Such  conduct  was  worthy  of  a  usurper. 
Some  of  the  major-generals  were  guilty  of  a  gross 
'abuse  of  power ;  and,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  se^ 
quel,  it  was  not  long  ere  Cromwell  was  most  anxi- 
ous for  the  recal  of  authority  from  men  who,  while 
they  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people  by  their 
illegal  and  rapacious  proceedings,  became  formid- 
able to  himself*. 

The  exiled  family  and  their  advisers  had  relied 
much  on  this  insurrection,  and  proportional  was 
their  mortification,  not  only  at  its  suppression,  but, 
at  what  was  far  more  blasting  to  their  hopes,  the 

*  Ludlow^  Tol.  ii.  p.  519.  Clar.  toL  tL  p.  570^  etseq.  Hazris's 
Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  436,  et  scq,  Whitelocke,  p.  634.  Yet  Crom- 
well continued  liberal  to  some  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  even  gave 
L.200  to  defray  the  expense  of  ArchbL^op  Usher's  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbc7. 
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insignificance  of  the  number  that  had  appes^red  in 
armls.  The  Freiich  court  had  entered  into  an  alii* 
ance  with  the  protector,  by  which  it  had  engaged 
not  to  afford  the  Stuarts  an  asylum  in  France^ 
Charles  IL  had  therefore  fixed  his  residence  at 
Cologne;  but,  ioimediately  previous  to  the  lat# 
insurrection,  he  went  to  Zealand,  where  he  lay 
concealedf  to  be  in  readiness  to  pass  into  England 
on  any  prospect  of  success.  On  the  issue  of  ti}^ 
afiUir  he  returned  to  Cologne  ♦. 

The    alliance    which    Cromwell   formed  witbAUiMcc 
France  and  »  war  that  he  entered  into  with  Ffucs.  and 
$pain»  having  been  geperally  condeqaned  by  hip^  JJ|[i^''** 
torians  as  impolitic,  since  it  was  calculated  to  givq 
too  great  a  preponderance  to  France,  it  will  bf 
necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  particular 
relation  of  those  affairs. 

The  war  that,  with  sach  a  loss  of  human  blood, 
had  raged  in  Germany  for  upwards  of  thirty  years* 
was,  in  164S,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  West^ 
phalia,  by  which  the  Lower  Palatinate  was  restor* 
ed  to  the  elector,  and  the  protestant  faith  secured 
in  several  principalities.  Though,  however,  the 
whole  empire  was  again  nominally  united,  it  was 
too  much  divided  in  interest,  as  well  as  split  into 
separate  states,  to  make  any  great  exertion ;  whence 
that  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  though  appar 
rently  powerful,  had  little  inherent  strength  ;  but 
tbe  Spanish  branch  was  in  a  still  worse  condition. 
Catalonia  had  revolted,  as  well  as  Portugal,  and 

*  Clar.  vol.  yL  p.  520,  ct  seq.  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  370; 
etseq. 
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sought  the  protection  of  Francei  while  the  Low 
Countries  were  invaded  by  a  superior  force.    The 
once  formidable  house  of  Austria,  therefore,  was 
ho  longer  in  a  condition  to  menace  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope.   On  the  other  hand,  we  are  extremely  apt 
to  overlook  the  relative  situation  of  France,  in 
consequence  of  its  subsequent  exaltation.    Under 
Henry  IV.  she  had  made  great  exertions ;  but  her 
powers  seemed  to  be  withered  by  his  death,  while 
the  Huguenots  maintained  an  empire  within  an 
empire.    To  overcome  that  body  was  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  French  court,  and  it  was  steadily 
pursued  by  Richelieu  and  his  successors,  who  k^ 
little  faith  with  that  unfcHtunate  party.    As  the 
Huguenots  were  depressed,  men  saw  clearly  that 
France  would  soon  become  perhsqps  no  less  f  brmid* 
able  than  the  house  of  Austria  had  formerly  been, 
and  the  danger  apprehended  from  that  source,  as 
well  as  from  the  intrigues  Mrith  the  English  court 
during  the  civil  wars,  had  raised  up  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility against  the  nation  ;  but  then  came  the  civil 
convulsions   of  France— <:onvulsions  undignified 
even  by  the  pretext  of  public  liberty ;  and  these 
displayed  internal  imbecUity.    What  course  they 
might  take,  it  was  not  easy  to  predict ;  and  man- 
kind in  general  could  not  foresee  the  eminence 
which  France  would  attain  in  the  maturer  years 
of  Lewis  XIV.    It  would  not  be  wonderful,  there- 
fore, if  Cromwell  really  believed  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria to  be  formidable ;  but  he  had  other  motives  for 
joining  with  France  against  Spain.     England  had 
no  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  any  foreign 
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power  when  her  navy  carried  terror  to  every  shore. 
The  protector,  however,  had  reason  to  dread  the 
royalists,  if  supported  with  foreign  aid,  and  was 
naturally  apprehensive  of  a  co-operation  between 
them  and  France.  But  to  please  him,  the  French 
court  refused  the  exiled  family  even  an  asylum 
in  their  territory,  while  Spain,  though  it  had 
received  ambassadors  both  from  the  parliament 
and  the  protector,  had  zealously  countenanced  the 
Stuarts.  Cromwell's  situation  required  of  him  to 
dazzle  the  public  eye  by  brilliant  exploits,  and  to 
keep  the  soldiery  employed,  both  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  their  discontent  at  home,  and  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  raising  a  fresh  body,  which 
he  might,  as  less  obliged  to  them,  assume  greater 
authority  over,  and  model  on  principles  more  con- 
sonant to  the  usurpation.  The  neighbourhood  of 
France  rendered  it  formidable  in  any  conjunction 
vrith  the  cavaliers;  but,  besides  the  distance  of 
Spain,  there  was  another  reason  for  apprehending 
less  danger  from  her.  The  only  party  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire  attached  to  the  Spaniards  were  the 
papists,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  Cromwell  to 
force  the  exiled  family  into  a  union  with  that  court, 
as  the  measure  seemed  to  evince  to  Englishmen 
by  what  religious  feelings  they  were  actuated  He 
had,  however,  another  grand  object,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dia colonies.  A  squadron  was  fitted  out  to  subdue 
the  Spanish  force  in  the  latter  *. 

*  Thvrloe^s  SUte  PaperB^  yoL  i.  p.  7S9,  ei  seq.  Le  S^hde  de  Louii 
XIV.  par  Volt.  ch.  y. 
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Eipeditkm      Having:  taken  his  measures,  and  formed  his  alii- 

to  the  West 

iDdies;  ance,  he  sent  a  squadron  to  the  West  India  islands^ 
m^*^  under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables.  His- 
J^j^Jg^paniola,  now,  from  the  name  of  the  capital^  called 
St  Domingo,  was,  as  the  largest  of  the  ialaods, 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  The  squadron  accord- 
ingly  directed  itself  thither ;  but,  great  as  had 
been  the  ability  shewn  by  the  commanders  at  sea, 
they  did  not  display  much  talent  on  land.  The 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  was  entrusted  to  Venables 
on  this  occasion,  between  whom  and  Fenn  a 
misunderstanding  existed.  The  troops  were  ill 
provided,  and  he,  landing  at  an  improper  place, 
and  destitute  of  guides,  marched  his  small  army, 
in  a  rude  country,  under  an  arid  sun,  and  without 
provisions,  or  even  water,  while  they  were  exposed 
to  an  ambuscade  from  the  Spaniards.  They  reach- 
ed St.  Domingo,  however,;  but,  having  been  de- 
coyed into  a  defile,  they  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
sist from  the  enterprise ;  and,  exhausted  by  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  fatigue,  to  retreat  with  Joss  to 
their  ships.  From  Hispaniola,  they  directed  them- 
selves to  Jamaica,  which  surrendered  without  & 
struggle,  but  never  was  regarded  by  the  protector 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  larger  iabnd ; 
and  deeply  did  he  resent  the  mismanagement  of 
the  expedition  *. 


•  Clar.  YoL  vi.  p.  57S.  Thnrloe's  Sute  Papers,  toL  liL  p.  S04, 
et  seq.  Carte's  Let  voL  ii.  p.  46,  et  $eq.  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell, 
p.  38«,  et  seq,    Wbitelocke,  p.  691,  et  seq. 
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The  Spaniards  w^re  dreadfuUj  alarmed  at  these 

proceedings,  which  came  unexpectedly  upon  them, 

thou^  they  complained  with  little  justice  of  a 

breach  of  treaty,  considering  the  perfidious  part 

they  had  acted  in  regard  to  Ireland.    They  imtac- 

diately  declared  war,  and  seized  dl  the  ^hips  and 

goods  belonging  to  the  English,  while  they  trere 

8o  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  rich  fl^et  from  Blake. 

This  war,  as  it  multiplied  the  necessities  of  Crom*- 

well,  seemed  to  a£R>rd  i  fit  opportunity  for  calling 

a  parliament,  he  cobceiving  that  the  people  would 

be  inclined  fo  support  him  against  a  foreign  en^y, 

and  that,  in  doing  so,   they  would  confirm  his 

power  *. 

Sfcable  as  seemed  his  authority  when  viewed  at  state  of  the 
a  distance,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  faithless' 
basis  on  which  his  power  rested.  With  the  aliens* 
tion  of  the  republicans^  he  lost  that  vefy  charac<> 
ter  of  popularity  which  had  raised  him,  and  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  that,  though  by  balancing 
interests,  he  h^d  hitherto  sustained  himself,  it  was 
tmptesiUe  fbr  him  tb  aict  agftinst  the  united  wishes 
of  t^e  nation :  but  the  clashing  interests  were^  in 
the  progress  of  time,  likely  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  desire  of  overturning  him ;  and  then  certaitt 
v^ta  his  destructSo*.  The  Soldiery  might  be  mp- 
pressed  by  the  nation,  and  Could  not  even  be  de- 

*  Harrises  Life  of  Cromwdl,  p.  352,  et  seq.  for  a  proof  of  the 
Kspeet  ptfid  io  ChymweU  ftt  the  Freiftli  eouri,  «cc.  aad  flie  coiifiriiia- 
tion  of  the  facU  in  the  text.  Thifrloe's  Stale  PHpfert,  iroh  it.  p.  44, 
€t  seq. 
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petided  on  j  for  though,  id  the  bustle  of  action, 
they  might  adhere  to  their  general,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that,  in  peace,  they  could  remain  un- 
affected by  the  common  sentiments  of  the  people 
at  large;   while,  if  they  did  render  themselves 
mere  tools  for  the  support  of  an  individual,  they 
would  excite  universal  execration  against  them- 
selves, which  they  would  endeavour  to  compen- 
sate,   by  demanding  a  share  of  the  protector's 
power }  and,   scorning  subordination,   ultimately 
fall  into  a  licentiousness,  which  would  prove  fatal 
to  them  all.    The  major-generals  whom  he  had 
appointed  over  the  twelve  districts,   deeming  it 
absurd  to  exercise  illegal  authority,  merely  for  the 
behoof  of  another,  became  so  formidable  to  their 
employer,  that  he  was  no  less  anxious  than  any  of 
the  people  to  have  them  recalled.    As  he  -durst 
not  of  himself,  however,  enter  on  the  invidious 
task,  he  required  a  parliament  to  perform  it  for 
him,  and  yet  knew  that  he  could  not  arrest  that 
assembly  at  any  definite  line.    His  cofiers,  too, 
were  empty ;  and  a  plan  which  he  had  formed,  to 
grant,  for  a  sum  of  money,  an  a^lum  in  England 
to  the  foreign  Jews,  with  a  toleration  of  their  re- 
ligion, had  been  so  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  that  be  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don it  *. 


•  Whitelocke,  p.  631.    Thurloe's  State  Papen,  roL  it.  p.  SOS. 
3191.    Oniie*t  Life  of  ^Dr,  Owen,  p.  169-60. 
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Such  was  his  situation  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  convene  a  parliament ;  but  as  a  free  assem-xhiid  pu. 
bly  could  not  be  trusted,  he  was  obliged  to  have^*™"^ 
recourse  to  all  undue  means  to  carry  elections ; 
and  such  a  complicated  game  was  he  constrained  to 
play,  that»  though  one  main  object  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  to  reduce  the  major*generals,  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  them  to  exert  aU  their  influence 
to  have  fit  instruments,  under  the  name  of  repre- 
sentatives, sent  to  Westminster.  Even  these  un* 
warrantable  measures  failed  ;  and  he  fell  upon  a 
new  device,  which  struck  at  the  very  basis  of  free- 
dom in  that  assembly.  According  to  the  preten- 
sions of  James,  he,  alleging  that  the  writs  being 
issued  by  chancery,  and  returnable  to  it,  could 
only  be  judged  of  by  that  court,  issued  an  order 
that  none  but  such  as  carried  a  ticket  from  it,  au- 
thorizing his  seat,  should  be  admitted  to  the  house, 
and  about  a  hundred  were,  in  this  way,  rejected 
before  the  meeting  *. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1656,  the  assembly 


-_  __  ITth  Sac 

met,  and  chose  Sir  Thomas  Witherington  as  their  i656. 
speaker  i  but  the  excluded  members  having  com- 
plained to  the  house,  the  clerk  of  chancery  was 
ordered  to  attend,  and  give  an  explanation  of  the^ 
proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  The  clerk  justi- 
fied himself  by  the  order  of  the  council ;  and  the 
councillors  having  been  summoned  to  answer  for 
their  conduct,  they  alleged  that,  as,  by  a  clause  in 


^  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  666,  et  uq. 
VOL.  IV.  2  D 
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theiostramept  of goveniment,  none  were  t^ 
ed  (9  serve  in  parliament  but  persons  of  known  iiw 
tegritji  who  feared  God  and  were  of  good  convo- 
sation,  Aey  had  discharged  their  duty  in  refiisii^ 
to  approve  of  those  who  did  not  appear  to : 
the  description,  but  that  they  had  merely 
proved  of  them,  and  his  highness  had  excluded 
them.  Considering  how  that  assembly  had  been 
packed^  it  is  not  wonderfid  that,  in  the  ab* 
aence  of  the  hundred  already  excluded,  a  majority 
should  have  been  found  to  pass  a  resolution,  refer- 
ring the  case  of  the  excluded  members  to  the 
council  i  but  it  aflK>rds  a  noble  proof  of  the  q>irit  of 
EngUshmep,  that  even  this  measure  was  only  car* 
ried  by  a  majority,  and  that  sixty  mraabers  instantly 
absented  themselves,  and  joined  those  who  bad 
been  excluded,  when  they  published  a  remon- 
stranee  agamst  the  present  arbitrary  govemmrat, 
and  a  protestation  against  the  ille^  assembly  at 
Westminster  ♦. 

After  these  puifpttions,  the  house  was  calcuilat* 
ed  for  the  business  in  hand :  it  passed  a  fresh  act 
against  the  title  of  the  exiled  family^  and  another 
ajp^e^able  to  CromwelPs  ordinance,  which  made 
it  high  treason  to  attempt  his  life,  while  they 
unaniqiously  resolved  diat  the  war  with  S^ain  had 
been  undertaken  on  just  and  necessary  grounds, 
awd  that  they  would  support  his  highness  in  the 
prosecutioii  of  hostiEjtiea*    On  a  motimi,  too,  by 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist  voL  xxi.  p.  1,  et  seq,  Co1».  diK  vol.  iii:  p.  1478^  et  seq. 
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his  nephew  Henry,  and  his  son4n-law  Claypole, 
the  power  of  the  tniijor-generals  was  annihUated.  Major.«e. 
There  was  still,  however,  one  step  to  be  attained,  aSS."^ 
which  he  flattered  himself  would  cover  his  usur- 
pation, and  secure  him  and  his  family.    Could  he 
once  reach  the  title  of  king,  he  had  fondly  ima- 
gined thilt  the  various  parties,  excepting  those  of 
the  royalists  who,  having  already  so  severely  suffer- 
ed, founded  all  their  hopes  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Quarts,  would  submit  to  his  authority ;  that 
matters  having  been  thrown  out  of  their  usual 
channel  by  the  attempt  of  the  late  king  to  over- 
turn the  constitution,  and  the  exiled  family  hav- 
ing rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  f<rflowing 
their  father's  footsteps,  against  the  rights  and  lives 
of  Englishmen,  the  peo[de  would  readily  submit 
to  a  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  under  a 
new  family,  which,  as  it  owed  its  power  to  public 
opinion,  would  be  obliged  to  govern  according  to 
the  national  sentiment.    In  this  view,  however,  it 
soon  i4)peared  that  he  was  grossly  deceived*    Co* 
lonel  Jepbson,  one  of  his  creatures,  first  sounded 
the  house,  and  then  Alderman  Pack,  another  of 
his  creatures,  presented  a    new    instrument  ofHumbie 
government,  by  which  the  chief  magistrate  was  2^  "^ 
to  be  invested  with  all  the  royal  prerogatives: 
A  blank   was  indeed   left  for  the  titie  of  theiateDtumto 
chief  magistrate,  but  men  easily  perceived  tfaat^^luj^^' 
that  of  king  was  intended ;   and  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  that  even  this  packed  as- 
sembly was  at  first  so  enrage^,  at  the  proposal, 

2d2         \ 
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that  Pack  was  borne  down  tumultuously  to  the  bar. 
This  storm  of  resentment,  however,  having  sub- 
sided, the  msgority,  who  were  mere  tools,  enter- 
tained the  motion*  But  other  enemies  arose :  the 
major-generals,  whoresented  their  own  loss  of  power, 
declaimed  against  conferring  new  honour  on  Crom- 
well, and  were  particularly  enraged  at  the  idea  of 
perpetuating  the  authority  in  his  family.  Many 
other  officers,  even  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  who 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  raising  him,  jmned 
them :  the  first  had  expected  to  be  his  successor, 
and  naturally  felt  indignant  at  a  measure  which 
blasted  all  his  hopes*  The  majority  in  the  parlia- 
ment, however,  was  disposed  to  humour  Cromwell, 
and  Lord  Broghill,  with  some  of  the  great  lawyers, 
as  Glynn,  supported  the  debate  in  support  of  the 
measure.  The  instrument  of  government,  there- 
fore, called  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  was 
assented  to  with  little  alteration.  The  title  had 
yet  been  left  blank ;  and  a  second  question  arose 
on  that  head,  when  it  was  carried  by  the  majority 
in  favour  of  that  of  king. 

When  the  ofier  of  a  diadem  was  made  to  Crom- 
well, he  had  too  much  policy  to  appear  willing  to 
accept  of  it,  and  he  therefore  pretended  many 
scruples*  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  laboured  to 
no  purpose,  to  prevail  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood, 
and:  the  other  chief  officers,  to  support  him  in  his 
pretensions.  As  he  afiected  to  refuse  the  crown, 
however,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  remove 
his  scruples,  and  the  lawyers,  as  best  qualified  for 
the  office^  were  the  individuals  on  whom  the  duty 
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of  convincing  him  was  chiefly  devolved.  They 
argued  that  the  nation,  having  been  for  so  many 
centuries  under  monarchical  government,  could  not 
easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of  a  republic ; 
that  it  had,  indeed,  been  necessary  to  oppose  the 
unhallowed  pretensions  of  the  exiled  family,  and 
banish  them  as  unworthy  of  the  throne ;  but  that 
there  thence  arose  no  reason  for  departing  entirely 
from  that  constitution,  under  which,  for  so  long  a 
period,  the  people  had  enjoyed  many  invaluable 
privileges:  That  a  restoration  of  monarchy  ap- 
peared the  most  advisable  way  to  compose  the  dif* 
ferences  in  the  community,  and  to  secure  the  gene- 
ral rights  of  the  citizen ;  and  that,  as  the  only 
question  which  remained  regarded  the  person, 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  the  choice. 
Cromwell  was  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
seemed  feasibly  to  flow  from  the  arrangement ;  but 
he  was  also  alive  to  the  danger,  and  he  wanted 
farther,  time  to  sound  and  gain  instruments.  If  he 
accepted  of  the  profiered  crown,  or  evinced  un- 
equivocally a  desire  of  it,  a  powerful  party,  which 
he  depended  on,  at  once  fell  off;  if  he  decidedly 
refused,  he  might  be,  by  the  same  men,  taken  at 
his  word.  In  this  predicament,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  speak,  and  yet  durst  not  commit  him- 
self either  way  by  words,  the  speech  he  uttered  is 
in  a  manner  unintelligible  ;  but  though  it  was  his 
object  not  to  be  understood,  it  was  easy  to  disco- 
ver his  meaning,  and  many  took  the  alarm ;  while 
Desborough,  and  his  son-in«law  Fleetwood,  endea- 
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voured  to  rouse  his  fears  by  assuring  him,  that  the 
tender  of  a  crown,  as  it  was  an  event  desirable  by 
the  exiled  family,  so  it  was  probably  in  part  contri- 
ved by  them,  to  ensnare  him  to  his  ruin.    Crom- 
well pretended  to  droll  with  them,  as  if  he  were 
only  anxious  to  gratify  others  and  not  himsdE 
<<  It  is  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap,''  said  he,  *'  and 
let  them  enjoy  their  rattle.**    The  officers,  percei- 
ving that  he  was  bent  on  the  measure,  todk  a  more 
decided  step :  They  presented  a  petition  to  the 
house  in  the  name  of  the  military,  in  which  they 
set  forth,  that  they  had  hazarded  their  lives  in 
fighting  against  monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  to 
expose  them  for  the  public  liberty :  That  in  spite^ 
however,  of  all  that  had  been  done,  they  had  lately 
observed  some  men  anxious  to  restore  the  old  ser- 
vitude, by  urging  their  general  to  assume  both  the 
government  and  title  of  king ;  and  that,  as  this 
course  was  equally  fraught  with  his  own  ruin,  and 
that  of  the  supporters  of  public  freedom^  they  pray- 
ed the  house  to  discountenance  all  such  measures, 
and  the  authors  of  them,  as  prejudicial  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  had  undergone  such  danger,  and 
were  still  willing  to  hazard  their  lives. — The  peti* 
tion  appalled  the  usurper,  and  he  instantly  sent  for 
his  son-in-law,  Fleetwood,  whose  opposition  on  this 
head  was  decided,  and  affected  to  expostulate  with 
him  for  allowing  such  a  petition  to  be  presented^ 
when  he  knew  his  previous  determination  to  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  army  j  begging, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
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to  prevent  the  petition  from  becoming  a  topic  of 
debate.  This  being  exactly  what  the  other  want* 
ed^  he  forthwith  went  to  the  house,  and  informed 
them  that,  as  they  waited  for  the  protector's  an* 
swer  to  their  message,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
take  the  petition  yet  into  consideration.  A  mes-ciomiraii 
sage  irott  Oomwell  opportunely  followed  this,  de-J**^** 
siring  the  house  to  meet  him  at  Whitehall,  where 
he  quieted  men^s  fears  on  that  ground,  by  declining 
the  crown  with  every  shew  of  humility. 

Though  foiled  in  regard  to  the  title,  he  obtain* 
ed  the  power  of  king,  yet  not  without  great 
opposition,  particularly  from  Lambert  and  Syd^ 
ney.  According  to  the  new  settlement,  the  le* 
gislative  power  was  vested  in  the  parliament,  and 
the  power  of  excluding  any  member  withdrawn 
from  the  protector ;  but  a.  revenue  of  L.60,000  a^ 
month,  for  three  months,  was  voted  for  the  expense 
of  the  government ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  esta* 
blish  an  upper  house  of  parliament,  on  the  sameprin^ 
ciples  with  that  abolished,  and  to  nominate  his  own 
successon  According  to  this  new  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, he  was,  in  Westminster-hall,  inaugurated 
in  the  most  pompous  manner  j  when  the  parlia* 
ment  was  for  a  season  adjourned. 

During  the  adjournment,  he,  in  monarchical  n«v 
style,  issued  out  writs  for  the  upper  house  j  but  heSS!!!*^ 
was  much  embarrassed  in  his  choice.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  necessary  to  have  men  who,  as  devoted 
to  him,  could  promote  his  views;  and,  on  the 
other,  his  only  chance  of  securing  the  good- will  of 
those  who  carried  weight  with  them  in  the  lower 
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house,  was  by  flattering  their  vanity  by  the  distinc- 
tion  of  sitting  in  the  upper,  and  then  he  lost  their 
services  where  they  were  most  required.  Seventy 
writs  only  were  issued,  for  he  durst  not  send  more, 
and  of  these,  eight  (the  Earls  of  Manchester,  Mul- 
grave,  and  Warwick,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Tewkes- 
bury, Wharton,  Howard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haderig) 
refused  to  attend  i  but  the  most  serious  injury  which 
he  sustained  was  in  the  loss  of  the  chief  members, 
whom  he  had  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  house,  where  they  were  most  needed. 

When  the  parliament  re^assembled,  the  exclud- 
ed member^  availing  themselves  of  a  clause  in 
the  instrument  of  government,  against  the  pro- 
tector's assumed  right  of  excluding  any  representa^ 
tive  of  the  people,  took  their  seats,  and  expelled 
some  who  had  been  unjustly  admitted :  and  now 
were  a  great  majority,  composed  of  talent  and  reso^ 
lution,  arrayed  against  the  usurper.  They  brought 
the  late  settlement,  as  the  work  of  a  mutilated  as- 
sembly under  force,  into  question,  and  at  once  de- 
clared directly  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  up- 
per house.  In  vain  did  he  tell  them  that  they 
should  regard  the  upper  house  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  give  it  the  denomination  of  a  house 
of  peers:  They  treated  his  remonstrances  with 
scorn,  while  a  petition  was  carried  through  the 
city  for  parliament  to  resume  the  power  of  the 
sword.  The  timid  were  backward  in  signing  the 
petition,  from  a  dread  of  the  soldiery ;  but,  as  they 
were  assured  that  the  military  were  similarly  dis- 
posed,   they  every  day  became    more   decided. 
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Many  plots  were  at  this  time  fcmned  against  the 
protector.  Harrison  was  busy,  and  the  royalists 
caballed.  The  republicans  could  not  property  act 
with  the  latter ;  but,  as  they  did  not  apprehend 
much  danger  from  them,  they  were  willing  that 
they  should  gather  such  strength  as  to  form  such 
a  counterpoise  to  Cromwell  as  might  afibrd  them- 
sdves  an  opportunity  to  assert  their  own  cause. 
But  the  cavaliers  were,  by  habits  of  intemper- 
ance,  partly  the  result  of  hope  deferred,  unfitted 
for  any  undertaking  of  importance,  and  their  silly 
cabals,  formed  in  taverns,  and  while  they  were  un* 
der  intoxication,  being  regularly  announced  to  the 
executive,  were  easily  crushed,  and  only  served  to 
strengthen  it* 

There  was  now  a  party  ready  to  recal  the  Stuarts 
on  terms,  and.  prepared  to  act  on  certain  condi* 
tions  with  the   royalists ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
these  were  designated  levellers.    Sir  Harry  Vane 
had  been   imprisoned  in    Carisbrooke-castle  for 
writing  against  the  usurpation,  and  had  only  been 
liberated  to  be  exposed  to  another  mode  <^  oppres- 
sion,— ^that  of  having  his  title  to  part  of  his  estate 
called  in  question — ^for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him 
to  compliance  with  the  new  system ;  but  his  ac- 
tive mind  was  still  busied  in  the  public  cause. 
Martin,  Sydney,  and  others,  assisted  by  Harring* 
ton  and  the  like,  were  intent  on  planning  a  form  of 
commonwealth,  which  should  be  calculated  to  col- 
lect the  voice  of  the  people,  and  yet  control  the 
power  of  magistrates  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
some  individuals  had  conspired  to  assassinate  the 
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protector*  Hii  very  guaids  were  suspected^. end 
he  tecretly  kept  watch  himself.  Such  were  tiie 
parties  against  him,  and  the  eommcms  in  parlia* 
ment»  who  were  violent  against  the  upper  house, 
would  most  probablyhaveproceeded  farther  against 
the  usurpation,  bad  not  he  prevented  them  by  a 
hasty  dissolution  K 
Some  of  his  firiends>  as  Whitelocke  and  Fleet- 
^^  wood,  strenuously  dlMuaded  him  from  this  puf^ 
^^^  pose,  reminding  him  that  the  late  monarch  had 
owed  his  &te  to  frequent  breaches  with  parlia* 
ment:  But  he  had  probably  himself  iformed  the 
justest  estimate  of  his  own  situation.  WfaM,  there" 
fwe,  Fleetwood  conjured  him  not  to  adopt  that  mea- 
sure, he  swore  by  Uie  living  Grod  that  they  should 
sic  ao  longer^—langusge  sittiilar  to  that  used  by  the 
late  king  at  Che  begianing  of  his  riign,  and  a  me- 

a OldPUlL  Aiit  roL  vtL  ^,  1,  et  $eg.  Cob.  toL  iii  p.  l¥f,  ei 
9tq.  Ludlow,  YoL  iL  p.  S7S>  ei  Mf .  HmUSb^mm,  v6L  iL  p.  tel. 
dar.  yoL  vL  p.  587,  eise^,  Thiirloe's  State  Papers,  voL  ▼.  p.  311. 
vfkl.  tfL  p.  869.  Hanls's  Lif^  of  Cfomwell,  p.  480>  et  sef.  Journals. 
Wliilel0Qke,p.elS,cCj«9.  IttriuiditiiBgaieSntsMDinortiiiipw^* 
liament  that  tbe  case  of  James  Na^^  the  fimatic  foatej  oceumd, 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  house.  Whitelocke  infonaQs  us  that  he  was 
tfaoQ^t  by  tnany  to  be  too  severely  prosecuted  by  some  rig^  men. 
TlMte  wsBSj  bowevfl^^  tfds  eteuss  lor  them,  that  their  adTetaaiies  wete 
eriar  leady  to  dWeU  en  aii^  exini  vaganoe  of  a  iuuitic,  to  bring  odium  VB 
their  whole  proceedings ;  and  to  predict  a  uniyersal  inundation  of 
sdism^  blaqphemy^  &c.  &e.  from  the  principles  of  toleration.  It  has 
been  vsmariced,  tfiat^  had  Mr.  Hume  seen  some  of  the  aooounts  of  diis 
singnhurbdngy  he  might  h^veeoricfaed  his  Indicrouadeser^tioo.  In 
some  respects,  however,  he  is  mistaken.  Naybr  didnot  beUevehim- 
self  to  be  Christ,  but  imsgined  that  Christ  moved  him  to  what  he  said 
or  did.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education,  but  never  had  followers,  ex* 
cepi  amongstasmall  portion  of  the  lowest  and  most  illitenite  of  the 
people.  See  this  case  in  Howell's  Sute  Trials.  See  NeaL 
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hmcholy  proof  of  the  proneness  of  men  enamour- 
ed of  unjust  power,  to  fall  into  the  same  language. 
On  dissolving  the  assembly,  he  loaded  it  with  the 
imputation  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Charles 
Stuart  against  the  settlement  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  often  appealed  to  God  for  the  purity  cf  his 
motives. 

The  dissolution  occurred  on  the  4fth  of  Febru- state  or  tbt 
ary,  1658;  and,  as  he  died  on  the  third  of  Sep-?ti?pio. 
tember  following,  it  happened  just  seven  months^ 
before  his  death.  Thus,  to  the  credit  of  England, 
though  the  usurpation  continued  only  five  years, 
the  usurper  was  obliged  to  call  three  successive 
assemblies,— -which,  considering  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, it  was  a  prostitution  of  the  word  to  call  parlia- 
ments—and yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
one  of  these  to  sanction  his  assumed  power.  He, 
however,  aimed  only  at  establishing  himself  and  his 
family  in  regal  authority,  according  to  constitu^ 
tional  principles ;  and,  except  under  the  common*^ 
wealthy  the  general  laws  in  civil  affiurs  had  not, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  been  so  equitably  admi- 
nistered. The  usurpation  was  in  itself  illegal ;  but 
Cromwell  owed  his  continuance  so  long  in  power, 
not  so  much  to  the  stem  instrument  of  an  army, 
as  to  the  disunion  of  parties,  and  his  dexterity  in 
balancing  them  against  each  other ;  to  the  equal 
administration  of  the  laws,  to  which  the  people 
were  indebted  for  greater  security  in  their  persons 
and  property,  than  under  the  Stuarts ;  and  to  his 
having  overreached  even  wise  men,  in  regard  to 
his  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  constitution 
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of  a  better  government.  All  his  expedients,  how* 
ever,  were  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he 
would  have  seen  himself  reduced  from  all  his 
grandeur.  Some  eminent  individuals  had  even 
refused  to  pay  customs,  and  sued  the  collectors  at 
common  law  for  taking  their  goods  in  default  of 
payment  Some  of  the  judges  were  iniquitously 
displaced  for  deciding  according  to  law;  but 
though  St.  John,  who  had  entwined  his  interest 
with  the  protector^s,  decided  against  the  prose* 
cutors,  the  public  spirit,  far  from  being  subdued, 
daily  rose  higher,  and  all  men  were  fully  persuad- 
ed  that  the  protector  could  not  govern  without 
parliaments.  Fully  aware  of  this,  some  of  those 
who  had  been  excluded  in  the  late  elections  de- 
termined to  prosecute  the  sherifis  for  corruption ; 
and  one  staunch  republican,  Henry  Nevil,  raised 
his  action  against  the  sheriff  of  Berkshire.  When 
the  trial  came  on,  Nevil,  who  had  employed  some 
of  the  most  eminent  counsel,  as  Serjeant  Maynard, 
(they  were  not  afraid  to  plead  a  cause  against  the 
existing  authority  *,)  judiciously  summoned  some  of 
the  most  eminent  assertors  of  public  liberty  to  at- 
tend the  trial.  The  cause  came  before  Chief  Jus- 
tice St.  John,  and  every  objection  that  could  be 
devised  was  started  against  the  action ;  but  they 
were  all  overruled,  and  the  cause  brought  before 
a  jury.  The  evidence  having  been  adduced,  the 
chief  justice,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  expatiated 

*  Mayniird  and  some  others  had,  however,  been  imprisoned  for 
pleading  against  Cromwell's  usurped  powers. 
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on  the  faeinousness  of  the  oiSence  in  a  sheriff,  the 
servant  of  his  country,  to  presume  to  impose  upon 
them  such  members  as  he  pleased,  to  represent  the 
people  in  parliament,  the  bulwark  of  public  liber- 
ty ;  remarking  that,  if  such  practices  prevailed, 
the  people  would  be  deprived  of  the  hope  of  re- 
lief from  grievances.  The  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  damages,  and  a  hun- 
dred pounds  fine  to  the  commonwealth.  An  arrest 
of  judgment  was,  however,  afterwards  granted  till 
the  next  term ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  every  art 
was  used  to  prevail  upon  Nevil  to  abandon  his  ac- 
tion ;  but  he  remained  inflexible;  and  the  sheriff, 
to  save  his  property,  availed  himself  of  the  time 
granted  by  the  arrest,  to  convey  it  out  of  the 
country.  Nevil,  however,  had  the  judgment  re- 
corded as  an  example,  and  resolved  to  prosecute 
for  the  damage  in  eveiy  possible  shape  *• 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  even  the  military  were  not  to  be  trusted; 
and  his  removing  experienced  officers  and  soldiers 
for  others  who,  as  not  having  felt  their  strength, 
were  less  formidable,  only  tended  to  diffuse  through- 
out the  country  a  body  of  men  who,  conscious  of 
their  aptitude  for  war,  and  consequently  intrepid, 
were  not  only  bolder  in  expressing  their  sentiments, 
but  ready  to  join  in  measures  against  the  power 
which  offended  them.  Lambert  was  forced  to  re- 
tire on  a  pension  of  L.2000  a-year.  Even  his  own 
regiment  evinced  a  spirit  that  brought  home  to  his 

*  Lttdlow^  voL  ii.  p«  600>  et  seq. 
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bosom  the  instability  of  his  fortune.    Immediate- 
ly after  the  dissoluticm  of  the  late  parliament  he 
summoned  the  officers  befdre  him»  and  demanded 
of  them  whether  they  would  promise  fidelity  totiie 
present  government,  and  fight  against  its  adversa- 
ries :  They  answered,  that  they  would  fight  against 
Charles  Stuart,  and  that  interest;  but  that  they 
would  not  engage  to  fight  against  they  knew  not 
whom,  and  for  they  knew  not  what.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  answer,  he  new-modelled  the  re- 
giment.    <*  By  this,  and  other  means,''  says  Lud- 
low, ''  he  lost  the  affections  of  great  numbers  ci 
men,  that  would  have  been  useful  and  faithfiil  to 
him  against  the  family  of  the  late  king  *•'' 
Caatfim^       New  dangers  also  arose :  A  body  of  what  were 
^'^         called  fifth  monarchy  men,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred,  raised  a  standard  against  him, 
with  a  lion  couchant,  and  a  motto,  ^^  who  riiall 
rouse  him  ?*'  Such  a  petty  insurrection,  composed 
cf  tradesmen,  was,  however,  only  indicative  of  the 
general  spirit  of  disaffection.    They  were  appre- 
hended, and  confined  for  a  considerable  time.    A 
party  of  commonwealth's  men  in  London  were  also 
seized  by  the  mayor's  officers ;  but  little  could  be 
proved  against  them,  except  the  use  of  secret  asso- 
ciations to  deplore  the  apostacy  of  the  times,  par- 
ticularly at  Whitehall.    Amongst  these  was  a  cor- 
net Day,  who  was  accused  of  having  called  Crom- 
well a  rogue  and  a  traitor.    The  prisoner,  far  from 
denying,  boldly  acknowledged  the  words,  aDd  of- 

•  Ludlow^  vol.  ii.  p.  60S,  et  seq. 
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fered  to  prove,  in  bt9  vindtcadoQ,  that  be  acted 
by  the  authority  of  the  protector  bimself»  as  his 
highness  had  declared  that,  should  he  oppress  the 
conscientious,  or  betray  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  not  take  away  titles,  they  should  have  li- 
berty to  call  him  by  these  opprobrious  epithets. 
The  corpet  desired  to  adduce  witnesses  to  prove 
the  fact ;  but  he  and  his  associates  were  fined  and 
imprison^  for  their  alleged  misdemeanour.  There 
had  been  another  plot  by  some  royalists,  who  were 
accused  of  a  purpose  to  levy  war  against  the  go- 
vemment,  to  fire  the  city,  and  raise  their  adher- 
ents during  the  confusion,  and  to  debauch  the  gar- 
rkon  at  Hull  by  commissioners  from  Charles  Stu- 
art. The  ringleaders.  Dr.  Huet,  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
and  Sir  Henry  Slingaby,  were  tried  by  a  high  com- 
mission, authorized  by  the  late  parliament.  Hnet, 
insisting  on  a  trial  by  jury,  refused  to  plead,  and 
was  held  as  confessed ;  Mordaunt  pleaded,  and 
w«s  acquitted  by  a  casting  voice;  Sir  Henry  Sliogs- 
by  was  tried  and  cdddemned.  The  fate  of  the 
latter  was  lamented  even  by  the  republicans,  who 
held  diat,  as  he  was  confined  at  the  time,  and 
a  declared  enemy  to  government,  he  ought  not  to 
have  su£^ed  for  treason  hatched  in  prison.  It 
was  farther  alleged,  that  the  very  persons  whom 
he  was  accused  of  attempting  to  corrupt,  had 
tipepaoned  him,  by  a  promise  to  render  HuU  to  the 
exfled  king,  provided  Slingsby  could  procure  a 
commission  in  his  majesty's  name }  and  that  the 
one  issued  was  an  old  one  that  had  lain  long  about 
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him.  On  these  grounds,  though  they  could  not 
be  maintained  in  a  court  of  law,  it  was  thought 
that  his  life  ought,  in  equity,  to  have  been  saved. 
But,  in  vindication  of  Cromwell,  it  may  be  argued, 
that  he  could  have  been  condemned  for  the  former 
insurrection.  Both  he  and  Huet  were  beheaded. 
It  is  said  that  Cromwell's  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole, 
pleaded  earnestly  with  her  father  to  save  the  life  of 
Dr.  Huet,  and  that  his  inexorableness  on  the  oc- 
casion hastened  her  dissolution,  which  occurred 
soon  afterwards.  Some  of  the  meaner  conspirators 
were  hanged  *. 

Cromwell  still  continued  his  system  of  courting 
and  balancing  the  different  parties  :  Some  of  the 
presbyterians  he  gratified  with  favours,  and  some 
of  the  old  nobility  he  zealously  courted.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick's  grandson  was  admitted  a  suitor  to 
his  youngest  daughter ;  but  the  alliance  not  being 
agreeable  to  some  of  the  persons  about  the  court, 
the  protector  interdicted  it.  As,  however,  it  was 
equally  desired  by  the  protector,  the  earl,  and  the 
young  couple.  Sir  Edward  Sydenham  removed 
every  difficulty  by  a  clandestine  marriage :  For  this 
he  was  forbid  the  court ;  but  the  service  was  too 
acceptable  to  admit  of  a  lasting  di£ferencet. 


*  Ludlow,  Tol.  ii.  p.  60i,  et  seq>  Clar.  voL  tL  p«  6iS, eiseq.  Thxa" 
loe's  State  Papers,  toL  vi.  p.  781.  ▼!.  p.  13,  et  ^q.  yii.  p.  3,  H  <cf . 
Whitelocke,  p.  673.  This  story,  in  r^;ard  to  Mrs.  Claypole,  is  denied 
on  pretty  plausible  grounds  by  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  memoirB  of  the 
protector.  Whitebcke  tells  us  that  Huet  behaved  rery  imprudent* 
ly  at  the  trial. 

***  Ludlow,  voL  iL  p.  603-4. 
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Affairs  in  Ireland  were  not  in  a  more  prosper- sute  otum 
ous  condition  for  hini»  the  army  being  as  aVefse  to^^^^* 
bis  becoming  king  as  their  companions  in  arms  at^"^'*^ 
home.  His  son  Henry,  therefore,  who  had  for- 
merly courted  the  sectarian  party,  now  endeavour* 
ed  to  gain  the  presbyterians.  When,  however,  he 
desired  them  to  join  in  an  address  to  his  father,  to 
stand  by  and  defend  him  against  his  enemies,  they 
remarked  that,  if  they  knew  who  were  meant  by 
his  enemies,  they  would  return  an  answer ;  but  as 
they  knew  neither  who  were  his  enemies,  nor  the 
principle  on  which  he  wished  to  engage  them, 
they  could  not  consent  to  his  proposal.  Consider* 
ing  the  small  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on 
adulatory  addresses,  such  language  was  truly  alarm- 
ing *.  The  common  council  of  London,  however, 
in  their  addresses,  gratified  Cromwell  to  his  utmost 
wishes,  and  they  continued  the  same  style  of  aduf 
lation  to  his  son.  When  the  restoration  took  place, 
they  addressed  similar  language  to  Charles  IL, 
denouncing  all  that  had  been  done,  from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  vUlany  and  rebel- 
lion. Many  causes  contributed  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  public  opinion,  but  the  fact  also  proves 
that  Cromwell  and  his  successors  had  been  expert 
in  taking  advantage  of  some  defect  io  the  consti* 
tution  of  the  common  council* 

The  protector  was  no  less  attentive  to  secure  the  Buke*i  n. 
fleet;  and,  aware  of  the  unshaken  firmness  ofS^i|h,and 
Blake's  republican  principles,  he  was  anxious  to^^^**^' 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 
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1m  i^fluencci^  or  even  Miperaede  hisu  For 
tim  piupcte  Cdloo^  Mqnts^e  and  Deabwou^^ 
irefejdQediotheaewGOiiumssiQiu  The  appoint- 
iMPi  of  the  latter  ma  ttOQunal^  as  he  coatinued  at 
bone  one  of  the  coamJaaioneni  for  the  navy.  But 
Mqatague  waa  aeat  to  aea  ;  a&d»  as  he  waaratirely 
aal)iervie&t  to  the  protector  men  perceived  that 
^  ol^eGt  was  to  balance  the  interest  of  Bbke  in 
the  aflfectiana  of  the  sailors.  Hie  death  of  that  naval 
hero  qiueted  ihe  proteetor^  feanr ;  and»  says  Lud- 
low sarcastically,  *^  the  loss  of  that  great  man  was 
lamented  by  Cnanwell  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Ireton  and  General  Dean  had  been*.'' 
This  mention  of  Blake  leads  as  to  the  redtai  of  the 
last  exploits  of  his  life. 

Havini^  visited  the  coast  ef  Fdrtugal  to  water 
and  victual  his  fleet,  he  heard  e£  a  ridi  Spanish 
fleet  being  on  a  homeward  voyagje,  and  he  sailed 
to.  the  Canaries  to  intercept  it.  The  Spaniards  took 
refuge  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz^,  in  the  island  of 
Tenerifie.  The  bay  was^  protected  by  a  straag  castle 
and  seven  torts,  uniAed  by  a  land  comcmmicatioa ; 
and  the  Spanish  admiral  drew  along  the  mouth  of 
the  harbcMir  a  strong  boom,  while  he  placed  six 
galleons  in  readiness  to  pour  a  broadside  on  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  smaller  vessels  durectly  under  the 
forts.  This  situation  was  deemed  pesfecdy  secure ; 
but  Blake  was  not  to  be  intimidated;  With  one 
squadron  he  himself  attacked  the  galleons,  wli& 
Stayner,  mth  lighter  vessefe,  entered  the  harbour. 

*  j;iiidIow>  YoL  iL  p.  $0X 
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The  Spanish  ships  were  burned,  the  batteries  si- 
lenced;  and|  the  wind  pfoving  favourable,  the 
English  came  off  M^ith  the  loss  of  only  fbrty-eight 
lives.  It  was  on  this  decarion  that  the  remark  was 
made,  that  the  English  were  devils^  not  men.  This 
was  the  last  &Lploit  of  Bkke,  who  died,  on  his  voy- 
age home,  of  a  scorbutic  coriipTaiilt. — To  illtistrate 
bis  character^  itre  i^Yall  here  relate  a  eiretrmstance 
which  occurred  ott  the  Spdftiish  coast  ahtetior  to 
the  war.  Some  of  the  sslilors  having  gone  ashore 
at  Malaga,  had,  with  the  thoughtlessness  peculiar  to 
their  class,  laughed  at  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
host,  when  the  multitude,  instigated  by  one  of  the 
priests,  fell  upon  them  and  beat  them  severely.  On 
their  return  to  the  ship,  they  immediately  com- 
plained  to  their  admiral,  whodemandet^  reparalion 
of  the  viceroy.  He  answered  that  he  had  no  power 
over  the  priests :  Blake  replied  that  he  would  not 
trouble  himself  with  inquries  on  that  subject,  but 
intirndted  to  hhn,  as  the  temporal  authority,  that  if 
satisfaction  were  not  instantly  made  he  would  burn 
the  totnt.  The  threat  was  effectual ;  the  tremblmg 
priest  was  sent  to  afpologize  for  his  conduct.  Hef 
excused  himiseJf  on  the  ground  that  the  sailors  barf 
provoked  them  by  insulting  the  religion  of  a  coun- 
try they  had  entered.  Blake  Wafs  too  wise  and  just 
to  approve  of  their  conduct,  btit  he  told  the  priest 
that  the  complaint  ought  to  have  been  made  ta 
himv  when  ^  would  hav^  severely  chastised  the  of- 
fenders ;  but  he  would  have  him  and  all  the  world 
know,  that  none  should  punish  an  Englishman  but 
an  Englishman.  When  this  was  reported  ta  the 
2e2 
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protector  and  his  council,  he»  with  that  disposition 
vrhich  men  at  the  hfead  of  affairs  generally  evince, 
to  arrogate  all  the  exploits  of  the  age — a  disposi- 
tion in  which  they  havebeen  too  generally  supported 
by  historians-— exclaimed,  that  he  would  have  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  much  respected  as  that 
of  a  Roman  had  ever  been.  Blake  ^as  magnifi* 
cently  buried  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel;  but 
though  his  character  has  been  justly  eulogized  by 
the  royalists,  his  body  was  not  permitted  to  repose 
in  the  tomb,  having  been  taken  up  and  flung  into 
a  pit*.  / 

iXmkiik  '  Cromwell  having  agreed  with  Cardinal  Mazarine 
to  assist  the  French  government  on  land,  6000 
men  were  sent  to  the  Continent ;  and  in  a  battle 
at  Dunkirk,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  they  fully  supported  the  English  character. 
Dunkirk  was  given  up  to  England,  and  was  regard* 
ed  by  the  protector,  who  appears  to  have  indulged 
mighty  ideas,  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition t. 
Cromwdi'g'  We  now  return  to  a  more  particular  account  of 
wd  deJft.  Cromwell,  whose  health  daily  declined.-*- When,  busy 
in  his  career  of  ambition,  he  had  sought  his  present 
lofly  preeminence,  lie  had  been  blind  to  the  dangers 

•  Clar.  ToL  vL  p.  600-53*  Harris's  liife  of  CiomweU,  p^  396»9. 
Biog.  Brit     See  SiMe  de  Louis  XIV.  ch.  ▼. 

-f  Ludlow  vol.  iL  p.  560-2.  Clar.  vol.  vi.  p.  ^40^  tt  seq.  Wliite* 
locJce^  p.  673.  Thuiloe's  State  Papers^  vol.  vil.  etseq,  Harris's  life 
of  Croni well,  p.  400,  et  seq.  From  the  gallantry  of  the  Englidi  troopB 
on  this  occasion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  Cromwell's  army,  with  that 
intrepid  leader  at  their  head,  been  pitched  against  Turenne  and  Conde 
together,  these  captains  would  qui<^ly  have  been  deprived  of  their 
laurels. 
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that  must  necessarily  attend  his  elevation.  The  en^ 
thusiasm  that^in  his  better  days — ^for  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  was  corrupted  by  success,  and  not  inherent- 
ly vicious — ^had  kindled  the  ardour  of  his  own  spi« 
rit,  and  diffused  itself  around  him,  making  him 
brave  every  danger,  was  now  stifled ;  because  he 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  envied  greatness,  cut  off 
from  sympathy  with  his  former  comrades,  torment- 
ed with  jealousy  of  those  he  had  trusted,  detested 
by  those  who  had  started  with  him  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  honourable  purpose,  beset  with  dangers 
which  threatened  not  only  to  degrade  him  from  his 
unworthy  situation,  but  to  humble  him  and  his  fa- 
mily to  destruction,  and  load  his  very  memory  with 
infamy,  and  bereft  of  expedients  to  conduct  the 
machine  of  government  much  longer,  while  his  hy- 
pocrisy stood  unveiled,  and  he  could  neither  ad- 
vance nor  retreat  with  safety.  He  had  reason  also 
to  apprehend  assassination,  a  species  of  danger  to 
which  the  human  nerves  are  least  commensurate* 
The  hazards  of  the  field,  where  there  is  a  call  upon 
one's  honour,  every  courageous  mind  can  meet;  but 
never  to  repose  one's  head  without  dread  of  the 
poignard,  must  appal  the  stoutest  heart;  and  Crom-> 
iK^ell's,  with  all  its  fortitude  and  bravery,  was  so 
far  from  being  superior  to  it,  that  he  is  alleged  to 
have  worn  concealed  armour  sometime  before  his 
death,  and,  for  a  short  period  also,  never  to  have 
slept  for  two  nights  successively  in  the  same  cham^* 
ber.  Domestic  afflictions  hastened  his  dissolution. 
Amid  all  the  active  bustle  of  life,  the  fortunes  of 
the  field,  ai)d  the  dreams  of  ambition,  Cromwell's 
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9&ctions  centered  in  the  bosam  of  his  fiunily^  snd 
from  affliction  there  fcMrtune  could  not  secure  him. 
His  mother,  whom  he  loved  with  the  tenderest  fiiiai 
piety,  died  subsequentljtobis  usurpadoa,  and  his  &- 
voqrite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  was  taken  from  him 
this  summer,  while  the  nuumer  of  her  death  is 
said  to  have  added  infinitely  to  his  distress  ^  his 
inexorable  refusal  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Huet  having,  it 
is  alleged^  broken  her  spirit  He  never  could  over- 
come his  grief  at  such  a  loss ;  and  a  compilation 
of  disorders,  with  care  and  distress  of  mind,  termi- 
nated  in  his  death  on  the  third  of  September,  1658, 
the  day  of  the  year  which,  as  the  anniversary  of 
Punbar  and  Worcester,  he  had  ever  accounted 
fortunate.  As  to  his  prayers,  the  conduct  of  his 
chaplains,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  they  are 
little  to  be  relied  on*.  There  is  some  truth,  bowu 
ever»  in  the  following  passages  by  Ludlow,  that  he 
<<  manifested  so  little  remorse  for  having  betrayed 
the  public  cause,  and  sacrificed  it  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion, that  some  of  his  last  words  rather  became  a 
mediator  than  a  sinner,  as  he  recornmeaded  to 
God  the  condition  of  the  nation  which  he  had  so 
infamously  cheated,  and  expressed  great  care  of  the 
people  whom  he  had  so  manifestly  despisedf  •"*  A 
great  hurricane  occurred  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  his  admirers  interpreted  into  a  sign  from 
heaven,  that  it  could  not  take  away  so  great  a  man 
without  warning  the  nation  of  the  loss  it  had  sua- 


♦  Onne's  Life  of  Dr.  Owen,  p.  «42. 
t  Lu(Uow>  vol  11.  p.  6  IS. 
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tamed,  and  the  royalists  inaintained  to  be  a  proof 
of  heaven's  wrath  at  so  great  a  sinner. 

He  formally  named  no  successor,  aware  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  surviving,  it  would  be  injurious  to 
his  interest,  since  he  could  no  longer  delude  his 
followers  with  the  hope  of  being  each  the  happy 
object  of  his  choice  * ;  but  his  secretary,  Thurloe, 
his  chaplain.  Dr.  John  Goodwin,  stated,  that 
mrhen,  in  his  last  moments,  he  was  asked,  whether 
he  wished  his  eldest  son  to  succeed  him?  he  s^- 
swered  in  the  affirmative. 


•  WliitBiooke^ pu «fi.  LnOkm, nHu.^ eoh  €t^.  Clur, voL 
▼L p. ^7,eisef.  Husm^t  Life  of  CiomwelL  Thuiloe's  BUte Pa« 
jpen,  ToL  Tii.  p.  363,  et  seq. 

Cromwell's  interpositioiiin behalf  of  the  Vftudois^who,  as  protestantB, 
wereenieOy  penecated  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  has  generally  been  ex- 
toiled.  HexealondypnmiotedaAilMerfplidninfivroiirof  tlnftttflfel^ 
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CHAPTER  XiV. 

Skhard  dromweU^  Oliver's  eldest  Son^  acknowledged  Pro^ 
iecior.-^Summons  a  Parliament — Cabal  of  WoIU^igJord 
House. — Parliament  dissolved — Richard  deposed.--^ 
Long  Parliament  restored. — Conspiracy  of  the  Royalists. 
-  ^^Insurrection  suppressed.-'^Parliament  eapeOed  Ike 
^  House.-^Conduct  of  Moncke.-^ParUameni  restored.^^ 
Resolutions  of  (he  City. — Monch  sent  against  tt. — En^ 
ters  London  a  second  iime^  and  declares Jbr  a  free  ParUa^ 
meni.-^Seduded  Members  restored.^^Long  Parliaiment 
dissolved. — New  Parliament. — The  RestoraHan. 

^BUdmrd  There  were,  at  the  time  Cromwell  usurped  the 
^  government,  about  half  a  million  in  the  treasury^ 
and  the  value  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  ia 
the  magazines,  while  the  customs  and  excise  yield- 
ed near  a  million  annually  :  at  his  death  the  pay 
of  the  troops  was  in  arrears,  and  a  public  debt  con- 
tracted of  about  three  millions.  All  his  expedients 
of  government  having  been  exhausted,  and  his  fi- 
nances in  such  a  state,  even  he  could  not  have  long 
continued  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Little,  therefore, 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  feebler  hand,  unsuj^- 
ported  by  that  glory  which,  after  so  many  exploits* 
raised  him  to  such  estimation  in  the  minds  of  men. 
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•^Mshould  have  been  able  to  manage  the  reins  which 
himself  could  not  much  longei:  have  held.  He  had 
formally  named  no  successor;  but,  as  it  Was  said  that 
he  had,  when  almost  speechless,  given  an  affirma-* 
tive  ^o  a  question,  whether  he  wished  his  eldest  son 
to  succeed  hitn,  and  as  no  other  party  was  prepa* 
red  to  assume  the  power,  Richard  was  proclaimed^ 
For  such  a  situation  he  was  particularly  unquali-* 
£ed :  his  abilities  were  slender ;  his  knowledge  of 
business  extremely  limited  ;    and,  never  having 
been  a  soldier,  he  was  incapable  of  controlling  the 
military,  while  the  splendour  of  his  father's  ta* 
lents,  which  dazzled  mankind,  had  shed  no  ray 
upop  his  son.  Yet  his  succession  to  the  protectorate 
was  hailed  with  all  the  adulatory  addresses  usual 
on  such  occasions.     Foreign  ambassadors    also 
paid  him  the  respect  which  they  had  given  to  his 
father.    The  corpse  of  Oliver  was  magnificently 
entombed  in  the  dormitory  of  kings,  no  less  than 
about  L.60,000  having  been  expended  on  the  fu- 
neral.   But  his  body  was  not  long  permitted'  to 
rest  in  peace :  with  pitiful  malignity,  it  was,  at 
the  Restoration,  dug  from  the  grave,   exposed 
triumphantly  on  a  gibbet,  and  buried  under  the 
gallows^    At  this  period,  however,  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  humiliation  was  appointed  by  the  council, 
and  afterwards  ordered  to  be  solemnized  through- 
put  the  three  nations,  for  the  public  calamity  sus- 
tained by  his  death.    Genius  was  racked  for  ful- 
some panegyrics  on  his  memory  ;  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  ransacked  for  parallels  of  his  greatness. 
He  was  compared  to  Moses,  Jerubabel,  Joshua, 
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Gideon,  Elijah,  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Cod. 
stantine  the  Great,  &c.  $  but  some  of  his  panegy- 
rists, men  of  high  poetical  genius,  to  die  disgface 
of  splendid  talent,  were  no  less  ready  afterwards  to 
eulogise  his  enemies  who  succeeded  to  him,  and 
then  traduce  his  name,  as  if  they  had  been  anxbtts 
to  testify  that  their  powers  were  at  the  service  of 
the  ruling  authority,  and  that,  in  praising  the  pei^ 
son  or  party  capable  of  rewarding  them,  th^  w»e 
merely  labouring  in  their  vocation  *• 

The  Lite  protector  had  entered  into  n  league 
with  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  assnt  him  against  the 
king  of  Denmark ;  and,  as  the  aid  oould  only  pro^ 
perly  be  given  by  sea,  a  large  sum  was  required 
for  the  fleet.  This  multiplied  the  necessitieB  of  go* 
vemment,  and  as  money  could  not  be  raised  with* 
out  a  parliament,  it  was  found  necessary  to  snm^ 
mon  one  for  January  following.  The  late  ar^* 
rangement  in  regard  to  the  representation,  being 
better  calculated  to  collect  the  general  voice  ti 
the  nation,  was  found  to  be  unmanageable  as  an 
engine  of  state ;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  revert  to  the  old  state  of  the  represen* 
tation,  that,  in  the  hope  which  the  executive  en- 
tertained of  influence  over  rotten  boroi^hs,  mem* 
hers  might  be  returned  disposed  to  promote  its 
views.  This  was  against  the  instrument  of  go^ 
vernment ;  but  a  pretext  is  ever  ready :  there  was 


*  Old  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  p.  22S,  et  seq.  Harrises  Life  of  Crom« 
wdl,  p.  498,  et  seq,  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  Sll>  ef  seq.  Whitdocke,  p. 
075,  676.    Clar.  ToL  vi.  p.  65S,  H  seq.    Orme's  Lifeof  Owen,  p.  198. 
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a  clause  in  the  faundble  petitkHi  and  advice  tiiat 
every  thing  should  be  done  according  to  law ;  and 
the  proteotor's  legal  advisers  assured  him  that  it 
warranted  his  restoring  the  old  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation. Writs  wtxe  accordingly  issued  on  that 
groundy  and  aU  means  exerted  to  procure  the  re- 
turn of  fit  instruments  for  his  purpose  $  but,  in 
ipite  of  every  manner  of  undue  influence  and  even 
direct  unfairness,  many  of  the  republican  party 
were  elected.  As  the  elections  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  at  Whiter 
hall,  the  members  from  those  countries  filmed  a 
valuaUe  accession  to  the  protector's  adherents  *. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  97th  of  Januajy^Apuruik 
(1659)  and  Richard  addressed  them  in  a  style 
which  did  credit  either  to  himself  or  those  whom 
he  had  employed  to  frame  the  speech.    On  the 
1st  of  February,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  re^ 
cognition  <^his  power,  and  here  the  temper  of  the 
assembly  was  manifested :  the  humble  petition  and 
advice-^the  basis  of  this  bill  of  recognition— was 
assailed  by  the  republican  party  as^  the  production 
of  a  packed  meeting,  where  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
members,  protruded  by  the  protects  himself  were 
really  the  instruments  oi  carrying  the  measure :  it 
was  denounced  to  be  destructive  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and  every  way  pernicious ;  and  the 
pq>ttlar  members  argued  tha^  as  it  was  thus  of  no 
force  or  validity  in  itself,  it  could  give  the  late  pro- 
tector no  power  to  nominate  a  successor ;  but  diat, 

•  Ludlow^  YoL  ii.  p.  615,  et  seq. 
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granting  he  had  the  power,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  .never  exercised  it  in  such  a  way  as  could  be 
acknowledged  by  a  legislative  assembly.  The  de- 
bate lasted  seven  days,  when  that  part  of  the  bill — 
that  Richard  should  be  acknowledged  protector^ 
.was  finally  carried ;  after  which  it  was  committed,  in 
ord^r  that  such  additional  clauses  as  might  secure 
the  liberties  of  the  people  might  be  devised*  It 
was  also  resolved  that  no  part  of  the  bill  should  be 
obligatory,  until,  with  all  the  amendments,  it  should 
be  pa$sed  as  a  whole.  M^ny  of  the  cavaliers,  who 
had  been  elected  through  Richard's  influence* 
w^re  expelled,  and  the  right  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  members  was  also  called  in  question,  but  ul- 
timately carried  in  their  favour.  The  authority  of 
the  upper  house  was  likewise  impugned  in  the  most 
powerful  planner }  but  that^  point  was  also  carried 
against  the  popular  party  *. 

Richard  was,  in  the  meantime,  sapping  the  very 
foundation  of  his  own  power.  Instead  of  cleaving 
.to  his  kinsman,  Desborough,  and  all  that  party,  as 
well  as  encouraging  the  popular  side,  while,  like 
hh  father,  he  should  promote  the  interests  of  rer 
ligipn,  and  thus  gain  the  great  body  of  the  cler^, 
and  with  them  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  h^ 
assuming  the  feelings  of  a  hereditary  sovereign 


•Ijamovr,vciL'±^sn,etseq.  Old  ParL  Hist  voL  zxL  p.  9ii^  «# 
uq.  See  Clar.  State  Papers^  voL  iii.  p.  419>  etseq.  Royalists  were  en- 
couraged by  Hyde  and  other  counsellors  to  get  tliemselyes  elected, 
that  they  might  promote  the  king's  interest.   See  particolaiiy  pb  4S6^ 
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prince,  and  imagining  thati  asthe  influence  of  the 
republicans  was  immediately  opposed  to  his,  he 
bad  most  to  apprehend  from  them,  and  little  com- 
paratively from  the  cavaliers,  whom,  he  flattered 
himself,  the  united  interests  of  the  protectorate^ 
party,  the  presbyterians  and  republicans,  wonld 
never  allow  to  restore  the  old  dynasty — ^he  courted 
the  royalists  as  carrying  farthest  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  affected  to 
scoff  at  that  zeal  for  religion  to  which  his  father 
had  been  indebted  for  so  much  of  his  success. 
**  Would  you,'*  said  he  publicly,  to  an  officer  wha 
complained  of  his  conferring  commands  in  the 
army  on  cavaliers,  "  prefer  none  but  those  who  are 
godly  ?  Here  is  Dick  Ingolsby,  who  can  neither 
pray  nor  preach,  and  yet  I  wfll  trust  him  before' 
you  all  ♦/'  His  brother  Henry  had  likewise  fallen' 
under  the.  displeasure  of  the  protestants  in  Ireland' 
£ov  similar  conduct.  This,  however,  wai3  not  the 
only  source  of  jealousy  and  discontent  to  the  army 
and  the  protector^s  chief  counsellors.  Moncke 
had  recommended,  by  a  letter  to  Oliver,  to  new- 
model  the  army,  and  change  the  council :  but  01i« 
ver  had  too  much  good  sense  to  divulge  a  seheme 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  suspected  till  it 
was  put  in  execution  :  Richard,  however,  ignorant 
of  the  world,  could  not  keep  so  important  a  secret, ' 
and  it  necessarily  diffused  the  utmost  discontent' 
and  jealousy  amongst  those  bodies*  He  soon  found 

•  Ludlow^  vol  ii^  p*  (J35i 
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himself,  therefore,  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
Cahd  at  The  measures  of  the  parliament  alarmed  him  ;  the 
ibfd^iiQON.  council  also  ministered  cause  of  apprehension ; 
while  a  cabal  by  his  brother-m-law  Fleetwood, 
called,  from  his  {dace  of  residence,  the  cabal  at 
Wallingford*house,  was  exceedin^jr  active  in  mea- 
sures hostfle  to  his  pretensions.  In  orda*  to  pre* 
serve  the  dependence  of  the  military,  Oliver  had 
kept  them  in  detached  portions  throughout  the 
nation  i  but  as  Richard  was  now  afraid  of  being 
deposed  by  the  parliament,  he  easily  yielded  to  an 
advice,  by  the  Wallingford-house  c^bal,  to  allow  a 
general  council  of  officers  to  be  sumroooed.  No 
sooner  did  such  a  coundt  meet  than  it  felt  its  own 
strength,  and  entered  into  resolutions  with  the 
energy  of  an  organized  body :  That  the  good  old 
cause  was  betrayed;,  that  the  cavaliers  were  so 
encouraged  that  the  Stuarts  would  be  inevitsliiy 
brought  back;  and  that,  therefore,  the  militia; 
should  be  entrusted  to  some  individual  in  whom 
they  Gonld  all  confide.  A  petition  to  this  e^ct 
was  drawn  up,  dnd  presented  to  Bichari^  by  whom^ 
it  was  communicated  to  the  parliament*  Ibe 
latter  immediately  began  to  concert  measures  for 
reducing  the  army  to  obedience,  when  the  conncil) 
still  farther  alarmed^  and  yet  trusting  to  their  own 
strength,  inttsied  that  Richard  should  immediately 
dissolve  the  pasrUasnevt,  as  the  only  way  to  prevent 
a  desertionr  of  the  mililary,  as  well  a&  proceedings 
SSShJ^  hostile  to  himself  and  his  family,  by  that  assembly 
jsd^prii,  jtgeif.    Surrounded  on  every  side  with  difficulties, 
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Hieiiard  followed  the  advice  by  dissolving  the 
parliament  *• 

Some  of  the  leading  officers  were  at  firrt  dipos^Bichaid's 
ed  to  support  Richard  in  bis  office,  provided  the^^^* 
power  were  shared  with  them ;  but  the  republican  ^■°"*^ 
members  of  the  army,  who  were  still  considerable,  ii""<»^  ^ 
strenuously  insisted  upon  the  estabKshment  of  aMayr. 
comm<HiweaIth,  and*  for  that  purpose,  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  dd  parliament,  which,  as  by  law 
it  could  only  be  dissolved  by  its  own  consent,  still 
maintained  that  it  was  in  existence.  Fetiticms 
from  various  quarters  were  presented  in  favour  oi* 
that  measure ;  and  many  of  the  members  them-^ 
selves  w^e  exceedingly  active.  A  list  of  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  them  was  prepared  by  Ludlow, 
that  they  might  be  immediately  assembled ;  and 
the  measure  was  so  strenuously  urged  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  resisted. — Richard,  now  perceiving 
his  utter  inabiHty  to  continue  his  government,  re- 
signed his  office,  and  retired  to  that  private  st^ion 
from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  raised. 
This  was  the  natural  catastrophe ;  and  Cromwetl, 
for  the  sake  of  individual  aggrandizement,  whiefr, 
had  he  not  been  blinded  by  ambition,  he  ought 
to  have  foreseen  could  never  be  perpetuated!  in  his 
family,  incurred  all  the  guik  of  losing  a  grand  op- 
portunity  for  promotmg  the  interests  of  hi»  eoon- 
tryt^ 

«  WhiidMke^ pb 667.  Clm. y6L ^i. ^. 96fl,  etsef.  Ludlow,  voLii 
p.  eSl,  e<  #«f .    Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xxi.  p.  339. 

i*  Lud.  vol.  iL  p.  633^  ei  seq.  Whitelocke^  p«  667.  Clar.  voL  vi. 
p.-  660^  el  seq.    FtolL  Hiflt  voL  3ixi«  p*  367. 
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In  justice  to  his  memoiy^  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  commonwealth  party,  with 
whom  he  so  long  acted,  had  never  contemplate 
ed  any  scheme  of  government  which  could,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  attended  either  with 
stability,  or  sufficient  security  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  That  form  of  government  can  alone 
be  relied  on,  where,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution, there  exists  such  a  control  over  those 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  afiairs,  as  to 
oblige  them  to  co-operate  for  the  pd[)lic  good,  or 
leave  their  office.  Now,  as  the  utmost  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  popular  men  of  that  age  was 
to  govern  by  successive  parliaments,  so  elected  that 
the  deputies  might  be  really  returned  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  such  limited  duration  that  the  members 
might  not  be  induced  to  forfeit  a  character  for  po- 
pularity by  neglecting  the  public,  for  their  private, 
interest,  it  will  be  found  that,  however  plausible 
the  scheme  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  cannot 
bear  the  test  of  examination.  Once  elected,  the 
parliament  found  itself  invested  not  only  with  the 
supreme  power,  but  with  the  disposal  qf  aU  the 
offices.  Short  as  might  be  the  period  assigned  it. 
the  ipembers  had  yet  an  interest  to  aspire  to  office^ 
and  provide  for  their  friends ;  for,  though  many 
might  spurn  at  the  idea  of  abusing  their  trust,  yet 
as  the  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  pn>v« 
ed  that  bodies  of  men  are  no  less  capable  of  dere- 
liction of  duty  than  individuals,  and  as  good  laws 
provide  against  what  men  may,  and  not  what  they 
actually,  do,  we  mui^t  assume  the  most  unfayour^blQ 
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view  of  things  as^tbe  basis  of  our  reasoning.  The 
assembly  might  be  rent  into  factions  for  place  and 
preeminence^  and  each  try  tostreng  then  his  in- 
terest with  the  public  against  a  new  election.  All 
who  obtained^  or  expected  office  from  the  party 
thatt  having  the  superiority,  may  be  called  the  mi- 
nisterial faction,  would  labour  for  them  on  the  one 
side;  while  the  friends  of  the  defeated  party  would 
be  no  less  loud  on  the  other.  The  country  would 
therefore  be  agitated  by  the  factiops  in  parliament  $ 
and  in  a  short  period  there  would  be  found  some 
excuse,  in  the  uproar  at  elections,  in  a  foreign  war, 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  which  required  a  con- 
tinuance, without  prospect  oP  change,  of  the  mea 
who  had  already  performed  such  meritorious,  ser^ 
vices  for  their  country'-^in  the  dread  of  an  in8urrec<» 
tton  at  home,  or  in  some  other  cause — ^for  prolong* 
ing  the  parliament,  which,  as  the  supreme  power^ 
such  an  assembly  would  assume  the  right  to  ac- 
complish. It  would  not  even  prevent  this,  that. a 
•law  had  been  provided  for  periodical  elections,  and 
that  the  new  members  might,  by  force  of  such  a 
law,  supersede  the  old.  The  assembly  in  existence 
having  prohibited  this  by  a  new  statute,  and  or- 
ganized the  military  and  all  the  offices  as  subser- 
vient to  them,  while  they  had  necessarily,  by.  all 
the  influence  of  government,  obtained  the  support 
of  a  powerful  party  throughout  the  nation,  could 
easily  take  effectual  means  for  the  obstruction  of 
an  act  which  was  now  repealed  by  another  likewise 
made  by  the  supreme  power. 

VOL,  IV.  «  p 
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Thia  was  wdl  expressed  hj  Oliver  himself^  in 
j^TOiir  of  his  own  usurpation,  and,  as  it  presents  a 
fresh  -speameii  of  bis  oratory,  we  shall  give  it  in 
his  owti  words.    ^  In  every  govemmmt  tliere  nmst 
be  something  fundamentid,  somewhat  like  a  nug^- 
fia  ckatta,  that  should  be  standing  and  be  unalter- 
able.   Th&t  parliaments  should  not  make  them- 
selves  perpetual,  is  a  fundamentaL    Of  what  as- 
stnratice  is  a  law  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  if  it 
lie  in  one  or  the  same  legislature  to  imlaw  it  again  ? 
Isthid  like  to  be  lasting?  It  wSi  be  a  rope  of 
sand :  it  wfll  give  no  security  $  for  the  same  men 
may  unbuild  what  they  have  ImiU  *."    It  is  true 
that  public  opinion  would  have  a  great  inflaence 
over  the  parliament ;  but  this  woiM  be  oobnter- 
Mted  by  the  emissaries  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
by  ^  plausibility  of  their  pretexts  fbr  allowing 
the  present  necessity  to  induce  them  to  submit  to 
a  temporary  deviation  fiom  the  established  nde; 
While  Ihe  only  oppositiaa  that  ^xndd  bebtou^t 
would  be  attended  with  a  national  convulsion. 
^TTbe  kule  once  devi^tted  fmn  woidd  no  longer  he 
riKgarded  aa  a  iundimental  principle  of  the  govern* 
iMetiti   and  then  the  meadbers  would  be  kft  at 
hit^  to  pursue  their  own  plans  of  ambltiba ;  &c- 
tiofis  would  grow,  each  aiming  at  jAie  aupiemacjy ; 
t^)en  disgraceful  broils  would  iensue }  the  defeated 
lactkxi  would  denounce  the  rest  as  >iKMnhiiied 
against  lim  public  iaterestt  tad  viblatii^  all  the 
oonstitutiomd  prinoq^les ;  ^ea^  would  atrtve  to  «b- 

.*  Old  ParlrHist  yoL  zx.  p.  309-3. 
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t»i9  ltb9  coiUHA^ml  pf  aU  the  civU  i^ipd  imUtary  ^» 
{•jtbBfiPMe ;  ihe  pvUJic  wP^ld  b^coipiQ  g^n^raliy  di»* 

expelled  for  a  viok^t,  md  079Q  inei^Gus^t^I^  op-< 

IMwHian  %9  Um  v^9^  the  qilmber  left  wpRld  b^  ul* 

timntely  30  dimwutiv?  and  hated,  tM  i(  would  be 

no  difliQi^t  mrttpr  for  the  cbi^f  r^iJtitory  pppimwd- 

er  to  penii«4e  an  JodigJWSt  p^oplg  tb;»t,  in  dia- 

wJviftg  swwb  A9  ws»«|)ly,  h^  9r:as  oply  ^?rtjwrcwipg 

a  8«(  of  wui^^r^,  w})iQ,  entrwtfd  f^r  ^  J^!pi,te4  pe^* 

riod  vkb  the  masfigeiaent  of  fUS^n^  )>»4  a}>a$^ 

tbejkuUi^  confidence  by  perpeitiifttjng  -tb^r  pow^i 

wd  whom  it  waa  necessary  tbi^cefw?  %o  ffvevtt^u : 

Thcit  lie  could  not  be  accused  of  d^royJMfg  t}^& 

Pf>wer  from  irhich  bis  own  autjiorvty  had  eoi^sitfic^i 

$ince  the  asaembly  ought  fco  b/e  f^Q  ^g«n  of  the 

piMiQ  voice,  and  not  pcelend  to  net  ^  its  o^i^n 

behoof  ^-irrBince  he  obtained  his  qonunand  fi:9fn  t^em 

a$  trustees  £00:  the  people,  and  he  liad.mly  ^^ve^i' 

turned  that  body  wlien  they  forgot  their  oh^raeteri 

and  eonvected  the  trust  to  their  own  b^p^^  >^*-a  re* 

(lult  vbich  called  upon  him,  m  the  la^e  g^ry^of 

the  pMkf  and  not>c^  the  parUMUQntt  who  were 

factors  for  .the  people,  to  obey  ibe  voiee  of  thf  pa* 

tion  out  of  doors,  wl^nitwasnolonger  tobeheftrd 

witbiii*    JSkicdi  was  the  natural  course  of  events, 

and  thus  might  power  centre  in  an  individual  from 

whom  it  could  not  easily  be  wrested  when  once 

obtained.    The  long  parliament,  with  all  its  talent 

and  virtue,  had  incurred  the  reproach,  and  with  it 

the  catastrophe ;  and  though  Cromwell's  diasimu<- 

lation  and  hypocrisy  were  palpable,  some  excuse 
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xkiay  be  formed  for  him,  while  a  great  part  of  the 
people,  who  were  attached  to  liberal  princijrfes, 
had  lost  confidence  in  the  parliament,  as  a  body 
which  sought  its  own  aggrandizement. 
8mt  of  Cromwell's  usurpation  alienated  from  the  repub- 
lican cause,  and  prepared  for  the  restcHation  of 
the  Stuarts,  many  who  saw  that  power  in  an  in- 
dividual  would  be  established.  Obliged  to  in- 
dulge his  soldieiy,  too,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
restrain  them  from  the  licentiousness  incident  to 
troops  who  feel  their  own  strength ;  and  the  coun- 
try, vexed  with  their  petty  oppression,  began  to 
desire  any  arrangement  which  might  free  them 
from  the  present  evil.  The  presbyterian  party, 
flattering  itself  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Stuarts 
being  restored,  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
trust them  with  die  power,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  forming  a  coalition  with  the  repub- 
licans, and  thus  enable  them  to  bear  the  wh<^e 
sway,  strenuously  urged  it  on*.  Strong,  there- 
fore, was  the  party  of  the  people  which  the  re- 
stored parliament  must  have  had  to  contend  with  ; 
and  Lenthall,  the  old  speaker,  who  apprehend- 
ed that  the  parliament  never  could  recover  its 
power,  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  late  protector,  of  a  seat 
in  the  upper  house,  pretended  many  scruples  to 


*  See  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  iil  The  reader  will  there  find  that  the 
party  calldl  leyellers  proposed  to  be  satisfied  with  a  Mited  mo- 
narchy. See  also  Hist  toL  vi.  p.  636. 
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takii^  his  place  as  prolocutor  of  this  assemUy. 
Drivea  to  his  last,  shifts,  he  ^ated  that,  he  was^ 
oUiige4  to.prep^e  for  a  matter  of  greater  import- 
aope.to  him  thaa  all  others  put  together;  and, 
wbea  pressed  to  juplain  the  nature  of  the  business,^ 
he  relifctantly  answered,  that  it  was  the  sacra- 
ment ;  but  he  was  told,  that*  mercy  was  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  obliged  to  resume  his  func- 
tion •. 

It  paimot  be  denied,  that  the  parliament,  under  ^<j|^^ 
|lie  nyiats  appalling  circumstances,  evinced  its  for-iiament. 
mer  vigour  in  the  conduct  of  affiurs.  But  tlie  first 
cause  of  fear  w[as  from  the  army,  which  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  reduce  to  obedience  without 
pcoYoking  its  leaders.  A  .council  of  state  was  im* 
medic^ly  nomin^i^^,  ia  the  constitution  of  which 
care  was  tal^en  to  gratify  the  chief  officers  with 
seats,  and-  yet  to  give  to  the  civilians  the  superiori- 
ty of  votes.  All  commissions  to  the  army  were 
ordered  to  run  in  the  name  of  the  house ;  and  a 
copiniittee  of  seyi^Q  was  nomipated  to  fill  up  the 
vacimcief  in  thp  ccHnmands,  when  Fleetwood  was 
appoiot^  lie^teQant-general,  but  only  during  the 
|4easiire  of  the  hpuse.  The  resolutions  against  the 
doii)inioi)  of  an  individual  were  resumed;  the  old 
seal  wa^  restored,  and  committed  to  Bradshaw, 
Typ'elf  f^cl  Fountain ;  while  all  the  writs  were  or- 
dered to  run  in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the 
liberties  of  England.  The  army  every  where  pro- 
fjeased  obedience^  and  addresses  poured  in  encpu-^ 


*  Ludlow,  vd.  9.  p.  644>  et  seq^ 
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raging  the  pdrllanMiit  ifi  thb  prfmpddm  Of  ^ 
woric.  Ludloir  Wte  Mnt  M>  Ird&tid  to  falM  tiM 
eommand  firom  Befify  C»pai\««ii)  md  b^^  mkk 
a  dkpositioti  in  tb6  ^St&ib  M  nAgtH  McfiM  t)M  aeraqr 
thttO  i  Md  tb  dMetit  |tf6ftdfiik>M  ^  M<?aelttf  lil^ 
liM  troo)>«  Udder  him  yfeti  sufBcidM  16  !M«o«8 
suApioioli  Of  Se&tiatidi  tbey  d«eHired  *«'4lAf  tiW 
restoration,  in  otie  ddy^  of*  thai  glortOiM  til(tt6^ 
whose  interest  was  laid  low,  even  in  the  dust,  tt&d 
when  the  lueertors  of  it  had  fid  iUattifMly  de- 
diited  ii  by  a  dafiMtidli  of  UMy  yiUMi  cXfOA  mi 
Ibe  iu^uted  to  leM  fhah  th«  ^edtt»t  aliil  Apa 
powerful  tHaniieBtatiott  of  the  mta  tuf  0^  that 
tTei*  they  or  former  generatiefii)  htittd  df<  Xti  th« 
seiise  of  thi^"  say  they,  **  the  ^«atfestof  (ktrtettlb 
{(ordil  iAeme%  ^  now  Ooftte  to  ttdd)«te  ytw^  kmfew 
oui*  m  tbosd  whoae  prebenee  we  hate  sd  ki^ 
wanted^  that,  had  you  ttby^d  but  b  littk  lottg«r> 
it  might  haT«  been  left  to  be  inquired  mAHA  Bd^ 
iahd  was,  we  mcan«  what  irftt  bMottlfe  ci  that  pe^ 
pie  by  Whoiti  God,  for  so  fnft&y  yeiU^  Sfttd  (hfe 
trorld  with  to  much  adtttiMfetlOft  idd  tetiM»r*«f 
Monoktt'6  ofaaplahM  abd  panegyric  ifilio,  tivisfti  h 
ntaoa  to  believe^  atslitid  itt  dtewtng  &^  ¥«ry 
address,  labour  to  make  it  appeiu*  M  the  fgMff  Of 
Mokitkev  that  he  was  ifovOttraUy  indined  tdwtyfAi 
the  inauttectioti  uttder  Sir  Gte<tfge  Booth  Mid  his 
pariy  in  England,  f)^  the  Overthrow  of  the  otijeet 

*  tl^telocke,  p.  6?8-9.  Pari.  Hist  vi^.  kxL  p.  4U,  et  teq.  See 
the  most  canting  letter  ever  penned,  by  Moncke  and  his  officers,  in 
Thurloe's  Sutc  Papem  voL  w.  )t.  M». 
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vMLch  he  thus  moeked  the  Peity  by  pf«1m#Dft'(ft 
have  so  deeply  at  heart*.  

The  parliament  also  made  a  peace  W^tk  iMm^*^^ 
northern  powers.  Sweden,  by  the  Mimce.v'^^mwi4^> 
Crotnwidlt  threatened  the  subjugation  of  IDrafp^rkiST^"/ 
when  Richard's  parliament  iotca^ostd  tOi:ini3^|fK 
a  peace.  But^  as  the  fnediation  imst  not  -iivptrM 
tive^  it  was  negleeted,  aiid  the  Swedish  king! bet 
si^ed  Copenhagea  itself.  The  long  parUat^onti 
now  restored,  however,  assumed  a  higher  grounds 
and  co-operating  with  the  Dutch,  sent  Montague 
with  a  fleet,  attended  with  Col.  Algernon  Syxlaey^ 
Sir  Robert  Honeywood,  and  a  Mr.  Boon^  .^CQttk^ 
missioners.  The  terms  of  peace  previously  agreed 
on  by  the  two  repid>lics  were  .imposed  0a::th« 
unwilling  Swede,  *<  who  Gomjdained  thai  caminw^ 
wealths  should  Jbrm  conditions  to  be  imposed  cH 
cfxnmed  heads  fJ^  .    . 

While  matters  were  in  this  train,  the  lu-nuiiat<^*i»^>|^ 

the  uny* 

hooie  was  agitated  ivith  that  factious  ifiirit  which 
was  from  past  transactions  to  have  been  {tnticipafe^ 
ed.  Fleetwood  is  said  to  have  been  oepiioaohed 
by  his  wife,  with  the  overthrow  of  her  family,  and 
ins^gated  to  amend  the  fiu^  by  asaoiiiiog  autho- 
rity in  his  own  pendn^    Lambert,  who  had  '£ar 

.1 

p.  691-2. 

t  Carte's  Let  voL  ii.  p.  187,  et  seq.  Whitelocke,  p.  680,  et  seg. 
Thurloe's  State  Fspen,  vol  tu.  Ludlow,  voL  iL  p.  667-8.  Clat. 
Stale  Papen,  roL  iii.  p.  £06,  eiaq*  I  ani  not  awaxeof  Ifr*  UunB^s 
authority  for  tlie  speech  attributed  by  him  to  the  Swediah  Idog,  ti^t 
parriddes  and  pedlars  prescribed  terms  to  him,  nor  does  it  do  the  jno« 
narch  much  credit.    Carte's  Let.  vol.  IL  p.  157,  ei  seq. 
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flome-time  lived  in  retirement,  n^w  came  from  hk 
retreat,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  that  power  which  he 
had  originally  looked  to.     A  new  enemy  also 
arose.    The  cavaliers,  during  the  life  of  CromweD, 
had  fondly  flattered  themsdves  that  his  reign  pre- 
sented the  only  barrier  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts ;  but,  when  they  perceived  that  the  did 
parliament  was  resuming  its  functions,  they  infer- 
ted  that,  unless  by  some  preventive  stroke  they  re* 
covered  the  power  before  the  commonwealth  was 
established,  the  opportunity  would  be  for  ever  lost 
In  their  measures  they  were  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  presby  terians,  who  imagined  that  they  might 
iise  them  as  instruments,  and  cast  them  off  in  the 
hour  of  triumph.    The  conspirators  had  resolved 
Co  rise  in  various  quarters  at  once  :  Lord  WiUough. 
by  of  Parham,  and  Sir  Horatio  Townsend,  under- 
took to  seize  Lynne;  Lord  Newport  to  secure 
Shrewsbury;  ArUndel  and  others,  Plymouth  and 
f^xeter ;  Massey,  Gloucester ;  Sir  Geoige  Booth, 
Chester;  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  North  Wales. 
The  king,  along  with  the  Duke  of  York,  having 
recdved  a  promise  of  a  small  force  from  the  French 
court,  jiecretly  went  to  Calais  in  order  to  be  pre* 
pared  to  transport  himself  into  En^and,  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  The  design,  however, 
sras  betrayed  by  Sir  Richiard  Willis,  and  many  of 
the  chief  conspirators  were  immediately  appre- 
hended.   TlVe  treason  of  Willis  to  his  feilow-con- 
spirators,  with  the  prompt  measures  of  parliament, 
(bereaved  the  great  body  of  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  struck  them  with  despair.   Many  there* 
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fere  availed  themselves  of  the  pretext  afforded  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which,  though  it  was  thef 
iBonth  of  July,  was  extremely  tempestuous^  for  not 
iMtendiog  the  rendezvous,  and  the  party  under  Sir 
George  Booth  was  alone  enabled  to  take  the  field«fnn> 
Booth  seised  Cheater ;  Middleton  joined  him  with  Booa«up 
some  troops  from  North  Wales,  and  the  £arl  of ^^"""^ 
Derby,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury,  and  others, 
were  partly  leagued  in  the  enterprise.    Booth  was 
a  presbyterian ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  did 
not  proclaim  the  king,  but  merely  called  for  a  free 
parliament  duly  elected.    This  was  alleged  by  the 
parliamentary  party  to  be  a  mere  device  to  rouse 
the  presbyterians  i  but  it  evinces  the  feelings  of 
the  times* 

Against  the  insurgents  parliament  sent  Lambert, 
xvhose  celerity  was  worthy  of  his  military  character. 
His  adversaries  did  not  stand  the  first  shock. 
Their  horse,  consisting  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hundred,  of  whom  one-half  are  reported  to  have 
been  gentlemen,  fled  before  they  were  charged, 
Bfkd  left  the  foot  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  Such  a  result 
1^  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  to 
succeed  by  arm^  particularly  as  the  militia  had 
beei^  re^rkably  active  against  them ;  but  divi- 
uonB  aoioog  the  victors  effiscted  what  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  accomplished  ^. 

•  Ludlow,  ToL  ii.  p.  684;  «f  seq.  Wbitdocke,  p.  681,  ft  9eq.  Clar. 
▼nL  vi.  p.  667,  et  teg.  State  Papers,  toL  iiL  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  p. 
485,  €i  nq.  BramhaU,  Ex-bishop  of  Derby,  whom  a  certain  eode- 
aiai^ical  party  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  men,  tbough  another  party 
represented  him  in  a  very  different  light,  (SeeBaillie's  answer  to  the  fair 
warning,)did  not  entitelylofiehopeon  this  catastrophe.  He  confesses  that 
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iMbot  Of  Lambmt  the  parliament  had  just  csMe  to  he 
jealous;  but  it  conceived  that  the  most  hkdy 
mode  to  retain  him  in  obedience  was  kindness^ 
and,  therefore,  voted  htm  a  thousand  poondB  tm 
buy  a  ring,  as  a  reward  for  his  present  servioeB  i 
But^  intoxicated  with  success,  he  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  in  promoting  bis  own  designs.  losteadof 
employing  the  money  on  the  object  for  wbich  k 
was  bestowed,  he  distributed  it  among  the  soldiers 


hehadbeea  adiMMd  to  mik  Aeolraet  (of  BruMdft)  «r  lo8»liilo«^ 
{Mtiy  after  ity  **  bnty**  says  he,*' it  Ib  thedatjr  ofgood  cilueMB«f«r|» 
despair  of  the  comnonwealth  ;  no,  not  after  as  great  a  bbw  as  that  Of 
Cannfi/  He  thenaHudes  to  thepeace  concluded  by  theNorthernpoiren, 
andproMvadstbtiss  '^TbaothtrralatioiiuofaeUldbomiB  LooAon^ 
about  tfai^  months  since,  with  a  double  tongue,  or  diyidad  tongM, 
which  the  third  day  after  it  was  boni  cried,  a  king,  a  ktnc,  and  Ud 
them  bring  it  to  the  king.  The  mother  of  the  dilld  ssith  it  Cold  her 
of  all  that  happened  in  £n§^and  since,  and  much  mova,  whirii  «Ik 
dan  »>i  utter.  Thla  my  lady  of  Inohi^oin  wriieth  to  her  ran^  4e 
Brow  van  MiUeiwarde,  living  in  this  city,  who  shewed  me  the  lett^. 
My  Lady  Initeth,  that  she  heradf  was  as  inerednloSa  as  any  person, 
«ntil  shebtth  saw  and  heard  it  ^sak  herself,  9«rykldiy,  asdistiMlly 
«B6hahetaelfcottlddo!,aiid8ohMidy  thAtalltheroomhcttdit.  Th^ 
which  she  heard  was  this :  A  {gentleman  in  the  company  took  the 
child  in  hia  arms,  and  gave  it  money;  and  asked  what  it  \rould  do 
with  it;  10  which  it  answered  aload,  that  it  woiddgkaU  to  me  king. 
If  my  lady  were  so  foolish  to  be  deeeiw^^  ork#dn<K|]|e«li4ai€yoor 
ear  witness  herself,  I  might  have  disputed  it:  But  giving  credit  to 
her,  1  cannot  esteem  It  leas  than  a  mirade."  Carta's  Let.  vd.  iL  p. 
907-8.  Piriee  tells  of  many  psadjctjoaa  anBounced  to  jftoncke  wgad. 
ing  the  gbrious  work  he  was  to  perform,  whidi  I  beUeve  aa  much  ^ 
great  part  of  his,  and  the  statements  of  the  other  biographers  of 
Bioncke.  ButtfaeseareaUbsCtar  attested  than  the  Man^atri^  which 
are  naitated  by  Hume,  ^f  the  wonderfcl  offbcts  whicb  invr»  pradoead 
on  people  first  by  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  then  by  the  vnlsia* 
lion  of  his  son.  Men,  Ibnooth,  partkxdarly  a  mathematicsui,  (o»e 
wodkl  oKpect  phJloo^icai  cahnttess  from  audi  a  pmon,)  ospivad 
with  joy  at  the  restoratMn,  as  some  had  done  wMi  ^nef  at  theeseair 
tion  of  the  father. — Id.  p.  19i,  et  seq. 
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!to  8«cur«  il^ir  intocst    Cdfleagoing  also  with  Hie 
other  AflSeersi  he  set  on  foot  it  petition  to  the  par^^ 
liaineht  in  the  tiatna  of  the  Mldiefy,  desiring  thsit 
Fleettrdod  should  be  appointed  geneml^  himsetf 
^lajot^'^enefal^  t)eiboroygh»  Ueuteoant-generAl'  o# 
the  hprse^  and  Moncke  niaj(M*-general  of  the  fbot  ^ 
that  corpOration&i  Which  had  abetted  the  late  di^i 
3igns»  should  be  punished,  and  the  constitution  of 
their  magistracy  be  Changed  into  a  form  becoming 
a  commonweailth ;  add  that  the  government  of  the 
state  should  be  entrusted  to  a  new  representative 
and  a  select  senate,  by  which  last  they  meant  a 
body  who  should  not  be  removeable^  and  of  which 
doubtless  themselves  shoidd  be  the  leaders*  When 
thia  petition  was  presented,  the  parliament  was  in 
a  flame^  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigi  who  wab  now 
pM  of  the  prineipal  members,  and  naturally  c^aa 
impetuons  temper^  while  he  relied  much  on  the 
Scottish  army  under  Mbnoke,  proposed  to  impeach 
Lambert  of  high  treason*    llie  house,  however^ 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  proceed  so  far  at  such 
A  junci^re,  though  a  purpose  was  formed  of  ap>- 
(yrehending  that  individual,  add  sending  hkn  to  the 
tower:  It  yet  resolved,  that  it  was  useless,  ehargo- 
able,  and  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth^  to  have 
any  more  general  oflcers  than  those  already  settled 
by  the  parliament,  and  that  the  militia  should  be 
transferred  to  the  command  of  a  committee  of 
aeven :  It  also  voted  it  to  be  high  treason  to  levy 
money  without  an  act  of  parliament    But  resolu- 
tions were  feeble  when  opposed  to  the  sword. 
Lambert  collected  ibroes,  determined  to  expel  the 
members  from  the  house,  and  they  in  vain  tried  to 
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tim  pttiia-  form  a  couDterpoise.  Two  regiments,  indeed^  pro-^ 
peiM.  *  posed  to  support  the  parliament,  and  stationed 
taihS9t«  tjjgmg^ygg  for  that  purpose,  in  palace»yard;  but 
Lambert  having  lined  the  streets  with  a  auperior 
body,  intercepted  the  speaker  and  the  members^ 
and  respectfully  turned  back  their  coaches.  The 
two  regiments  found  that  they  had  occufned  their 
station  in  vain,  and  quietly  marched  off*. 

The  government  was  thus  again  transferred  to 
the  military,  and  the  people's  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  lasting  settlement  under  the  parliament«-4iopes 
which  the  late  events  had  encouraged*— were  now 
fof  ever  blighted.  The  officers,  while  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  safety,  spoke  of  calling 
a  parliament ;  but  it  is  ssud  that,  under  the  naaie 
ot*  a  parliament,  they  only  intended  to  congre* 
gate  an  assembly  of  officers  to  promote  their  usur- 
pation. Their  folly  was  egregious.  They  them- 
ndves  were  not  united ;  Uie  soldiers,  feeling  that 
the  army  had  fairly  obtained  the  superiority, 
became  stiU  voqw  licentious,  and  provoked  the 
pepple  into  a  belief  that  no  change  which  could 
free  them  from  the  insolence  of  such  a  body  was 
to  be  dq>recated.  A  change,  however,  was  not 
far  distant,  and  it  proceeded  from  Mondce,  who 
bad  the  cpmmaod  of  the  army  in  Scotland. 
Thisindividual  was  descended ofagoodfamily,but 


*  Carte't  Let  toL  iL  p.  9SU,  el»eq.  See  dir.  Stete  V&fm,  voL 
iii.  p.  670»  ei  9eq,  It  would  appear  that  Fleetwood  was  caixied  by 
the  current  against  his  own  will^  as  he  really  desired  to  oppose  Lam- 
bert. Hist,  voL  vi.  p.  691^  et  seq,  Whitdodce^  p.  683,  ei  seq-  hxA^ 
low,  yqh  ii.  p.  698,  et  seq.    Pari  Hist.  voL  x».  p.  460,  et  seq. 
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of  reduced  circumstances,  in  Devonshire.    He  had 
served  as  a  private  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and 
also  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the 
expedition  to  the  isle  of  Rh6e.    England,  after 
this,  remained  in  profound  peace  for  many  years, 
and  Moncke  sought  employment  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  ensign  in  a  small  regiment,  which  Lord 
Vere  transferred  the  command  of  to  Colonel  Gor- 
ing.  Some  misunderstanding,  however,  took  place 
betwixt  him  and  the  Dutch,  and  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  about  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Scotch  troubles,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  employment  in  the  expedition  against  that 
part  of  the  British  dominions.    When  troops  were 
sent  against  the  Irish  rebels,  Moncke  was,  by  the 
parliament,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  but  he  soon  became  one  of  those  who,  for- 
getting the  principles  on  which  they  were  entrust- 
ed with  command,  entered  into  the  project  of  as. 
stating  the  king  against  the  parliament  and  liber- 
ties ok*  Britain.    His  conduct,  however,  was  so 
equivocal  to  the  party  for  whose  sake  he  was  now 
ready  to  betray  the  authority  that  had  appointed 
him,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  had  embarked 
in  the  expedition,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
himself  suspected  that  he  intended    a   second 
treachery,  and,  having  secured  the  other  oflScers 
fast  to  the  royal  interest,  he  divested  Moncke  of 
his  command.    On  this  he  went  to  the  king,  who 
was  then  at  Oxford,  to  vindicate   his  conduct, 
and  so  removed  suspicion  that  he  was  again  em- 
ployed.   Nothing  memorable,  however,  was  per- 
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formed  by  him  then ;  indeed,  the  aaisenble  a{M 
pearance  which  those  raiments  made  at  Nwt* 
wicby  nrhere  the  whole  body  were  at  once  routed 
by  Faiifax^    would  induce   us   to  bdieve  thiM^ 
Moncke  was  indebted  to  Cromwell  for  his  subae** 
quent  abilities  as  a  general  officer*.    Taken  a 
priaoner  on  that  occasioni  he  was  sent  to  the 
tower^  where  he  lay  for  two  years,    Aft^  tke  texv 
mination  of  the  war,  he  was,  by  I^9f  d  Lis)a«  l4eu* 
tenant  of  Ireland,  employed  in  the  parlianK^t  ser«- 
vioe  against  the  rebels  there*    This  led  to  his  ap* 
pointment  by  the  parliament  to  tiie  cpmniwd  of 
thefbeees  in  the  north  of  that  isLuid.  Bat  a  eessa* 
tion  of  hostilities,  which  be  made  with  Owen 
Rowe  O'Neale,  and  attributed  to  neoessity  in  eoo^ 
sequence  of  the  desertion  of  the  Scottish  r^imevts, 
provoked  fresh  displeasure  against  him.    Crom- 
well, however,  who  found  excuses  for  withhold- 
ing commands  to  such  as  Algernon  Sidney,  supped 
ed  Moncke.    When  Charles  II.  entered  ScotUnd, 
and  the  English  parliament  sent  Cjmnwiell  against 
him,  Moncke,  who  now  pretended  to  be  amitteii 
with  an  ardour  for  liberty,  volunteered  his  services* 
Some  excuse  mi^^t  be  formed,  though,  under 
all  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it 
would  be  an  inadequate  one,  for  a  royalist  who^ 
bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  dependii^ 
on  a  military  life  for  subsistence,  accepted  of 

*  Moncke  wa^  properly  8peakiiig>  an  excellent  soldier.  But  he 
pertr  exhibited  the  talents  of  a  great  generaL  His  abilities  were 
moBt  s^;nally  dispUyed  at  sea;  but  even  tfaeve  he  was  a  Bucccasfnl  . 
imitator,  not  an  inventive  genius.  The  impu4enf:e  of  his  chaplain, 
Gumb^,  in  ascribing  to  him  the  victory  at  Dunbar^  is  extreme.  See 
p.  39. 
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eMophymuit  from  the   pariianieRt,  agasast   the 
Irish ;  but,  unless  he  had  changed  his  principles, 
it  is  impossible  to  figure  an  a|>ology  for  his  vo- 
liwteering  his  services  against  the  son  of  bis  late 
kisig^  whom,  upon  such  principlea^  he  was  bound 
to  assist  in  recovering  the  tbro&e.    Cromwell  car*- 
ried  him  with  him  to  Scodandt  and  appointed 
him  Qoe  of  his  colonels ;  yet  it  was  not  without  d£ 
iiculty  that  the  soldieiy,  who  remembered  his  for** 
mer  history,  could  be  reconciled  to  bts  nomina- 
tion *.    ^t  he  was  a  good  soldier,  and  Cromwell, 
who  knew  that  he  would  be  faithful  so  long  as  he 
bdieved  it  to  be  for  his  own  interest,  eontinmd 
him  in  the  command,  while  he  took  care  to  ba- 
laaoe  his  influence  by  men  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion! that  one  might  be  a  spy  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  tbe  other.    Having  few  of  the  sympathies 
of  bumautgr,  Che  disposition  of  Monke  was  resenr- 
ed,  -CQci^  cidcttUting,  avaricious,  and,  on  occasions, 
cradi  and  iiarefentit^,  without  those  passions  of  re- 
veqge  and  indignation  thatoommonly  transport  men 
into  excesses.  Of  this,  some  of  his  exploits  in  Scot- 
land, partiottlariy  at  Dundee,  afford  a  melanclioly 
proof  la  certain  respects  he  did  not  act  with  that 
regard  to  decency  which  distinguished  the  other 
-offiaenu    He  married  a  worthless  woman  of*  low 
nmk,  wbo  had  a  ^mily  to  him,  in  order  to  legiti- 
mate the  children  f;  and,  it  is  alleged,  that  he  en- 

*  See  Hodgson's  Memoirs  as  to  this. 

+  ThurloeTs  State  Papers^  voL  i.  p.  470.  The  writer  Of  the  letter 
myn,  **  our  Admind  Moncke  bath  lately  declared  an  ugly  common 
whore  his  wife^  and  legitimated  three  or  four  bastards  he  hath  had  by 
her  during  his  growth  in  grace  and  saintship." 
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deavoored  to  rouse  a  naturaUy  pM^matic  temper 
by  wine  •. 

After  the  death  of  Oliver  he  professed  attach- 
ment to  his  sonf,  though  he  listened  with  no  d»- 
pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  his  officers,  that  he  was 
fitter  for  the  office  than  Dick  CromweH ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  long  parliament  restored,  than,  with 
the  most  solemn  imprecations,  he  declared  his  en- 
tire obedience  to  it  and  attachment  to  its  cause ; 
yet  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  at 
least  not  displeased  with  the  insurrection  of  Sir 
George  Booth,  and  had  some  latent  purpose  of 
declaring  for  the  presbyterian  interest :  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  presuming  that  he  had  the  riight* 
est  intention  to  restore  the  exiled  family.  When 
Booth  was  taken,  and  the  whole  des^  failed,  be 
abandoned  all  thought  of  promoting  that  interest, 
and  threatened  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  king's  emis- 
saries if  he  dared  to  impute  his  ever  having  fa- 
voured it.  When  the  parliament  was  a  second 
time  expelled,  he  determined  no  longer  to  be  idle, 
but  he  continued  his  professions  to*  the  members 
on  the  one  hand,  while  he  tried  to  gain  the  pres- 
byterians  on  the  other.  To  no  man  did  he  ever 
express  his  intention  of  restoring  the  exiled  fami- 
ly, nor,  from  all  his  conduct,  are  we  entitled  to 
infer  that  he  ever  entertained  itlill  the  course  of 


*  Clar.  Pftpersy  vol.  iii.  p.  092* 

t  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  387.  404.  41 1.  435.  Let  any 
one  read  his  lettexa,  &c.,  and  he  will  find  thai  he  oould  cant  witbanj 
man  liying. 
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events    naturally  led  him  into  such  a  measure* 
But  he  had  originally  served  the  king,  and  suffer- 
ed as  one  of  his  adherents ;  many  of  his  relations 
had  been  of  that  party,  and  as  he  was  known  to 
have  had  a  rivalship  with  Lambert,   great   of- 
fers  had    been  repeatedly  made  to  him,  if   he 
would  bring  over  his  army  to  the  royal  interest. 
This,  however,  he  felt  to  be  altogether  beyond  his 
power  during  the  life  of  Cromwell :  great  part  of 
the  soldiery,  and  almost  all  the  officers,  being  of 
an  opposite  interest,  would  have  spurned  at  the 
idea ;  the  others  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  administration  of  Scottish  a&irs  would  have 
hailed  the  opportunity  of  humbling  him ;  and,  as 
Cromwell  could  not  have  been  many  days  igno- 
rant of  the  attempt,  he  would  probably  have  been 
sent  a  prisoner  to  England.    Now,  however,  he 
determined  to  oppose  Lambert;    and  the  cava- 
liers, since  the  •  divisions  of  their  enemies  were 
the  most  desirable  event,  were  naturally  inspir- 
ed  with  hope  from  such  an  occurrence.      The 
presbyterians  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
could  not  fail  also  to  be  pleased  at  such  an  event, 
and  as,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Lambert  and  his 
coadjutors  enraged  part  of  his  officers,  by  attempt- 
ing to  displace  them,  he  not  only  retained  those, 
but  began  to  new-model  his  army,  by  dismissing 
as  many  of  the  sectarian  officers  and  soldiery  as  he 
conveniently  could,  and  encouraged  the  presby- 
terians,—<a  general  idea  prevailed  amongst  that 
body,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  Eng- 
land, that  he  meant  to  favour  their  interest.     The 
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party  who  had  obtained  the  power  in  Engkod, 
jealous  of  him,  sent  down  Colonel  Cobbett  to  coun- 
teract his  wflueoce  with  the  troops,  but  he  had 
prepared  matters  so  well  as  to  be  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  authority  which  had  been  devolved 
upon  him  by  parliament,  to  arrest  Cdbbett  in  the 
execution  of  bis  scheme,  while  he  daily  organized 
the  army  to  qualify  it  for  the  part  idiich  he  in^ 
tended  it  to  act,  and  at  the  same  time  continued 
his  protestations  that  he  meant  nothing  more 
than  to  restore  the  parliament,  that  it  might  esta- 
blish a  pure  republic.  He  also  sent  letters  to 
Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  LenthaU,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  pro- 
fessed a  resolution  to  stand  by  the  parliament, 
and,  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  prosecute 
their  just  cause  which  God  had  particularly  own- 
ed,—calling  heaven  to  witness  that  he  had  no  far- 
ther ends  than  the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
authority,  the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  a  free 
commonwealth,  and  the  defence  of  godh'ness  and 
godly  men,  though  of  different  opinions.  Every 
day  he  strengthened  his  power,  each  party  believ- 
ing that  he  would  be  instrumental  in  promoting 
their  views ;  but,  while  he  declared  he  had  received 
a  call  from  heaven  and  earth  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment, he,  with  solemn  imprecations,  continued  his 
Lambert  profcssions  to  the  parliament  and  the  common- 
^'bo^era  wealth.  Alarmed  by  his  measures,  Lambert  de* 
Moll^r'  *^^^^^^^  to  march  against  him ;  and  could  that  of* 
ficer  have  raised  the  necessary  supplies,  he  might 
at  once  have  reduced  him  to  obedience ;  but  the 
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treasury  was  exhausted^  the  pay  ci  the  anny  was 
in  great  arrear ;  the  people^  disgusted  at  the  lawless 
proceedings  of  the  military,  determined  to  obey 
the  injunction  of  parliament  not  to  pay  taxes,  and 
were  roused  to  still  glreater  indignation  by  the  at- 
tempt to  levy  impositions  by  force,  and  to  live  at 
fiee  quarters  :  The  soldiers  themselves,  acting  up- 
on the  principle  taught  them,  to  disobey  authori- 
ty, fell  off  from  their  leaders :  Lawson,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  parliament  to  supersede  Monta- 
gue (who  was  suspected  of  favouring  Booth's  en- 
terprise) in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  steadily  de- 
clared for  the  power  that  appointed  him,  and  enter- 
ed the  Thames  :  Hazlerig  and  Morley  obtained  • 
possession  of  Portsmouth;  and  when  Lambert 
marched  with  an  army  in  which  he  could  not  con- 
fide, towards  Scotland,  the  regiments  in  the  city  re- 
turned to  their  obedience  to  the  pariiament,  and 
Desborough's,  which  was  sent  against  them,  join- 
ed those  it  was  ordered  to  oppose.  The  same  part 
was  acted  by  the  troops  that  were  dispatched 
against  Hazlerig  and  Morley,  who  marched  into 
the  capital  *. 

Moncke,  afraid  of  being  unable  to  cope  withMoncke'i 
the  army  in  £ngland,  dispatched  three  of  his  om-withLMn. 
cers,  Cloberry,  Wilkes,  and  Knight,  to  compro-*^*** 
mise  matters  with  them:  These  entered  into  an 
agreement,  that  the  government  should  be  settled 

•  Gumble's  life  «f  Moncke,  Price,  Clar.  veL  vi.  p.  696,  and  parti- 
cularly State  Papers,  yoL  iiL  Ludlow,  voL  ii.  p.  TS8,  ei  seg.  Skiii- 
ner's  life  of  Moncke,  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xxii.  p.  U,  ei  seq.  MS.  Brit. 
Mns,  Ays.  1519,  No.  178,  4157,  N6.  SOI. 
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in  a  commoQwealthy  without  a  king,  or  other  sin- 
gle person^  or  a  house  of  lords :  That  a  parlia- 
ment should  be  called  as  speedily  as  possible^  and, 
in  the  meantime,  that  the  military  officers  should 
determine  on  the  qualifications  of  the  electors ; 
that  there  should  be  a  general  indemnity  for  the 
past ;  and  that  he  should  have  part  of  the  money 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  tro(^ps»  and  be 
himself  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  nomi- 
nating military  officers.  But,  ere  the  terms  could 
be  announced  to  him,  the  aspect  of  affiurs  had  be- 
come so  £ivourable  to  his  views,  that,  alleging  his 
commissioners  had  exceeded  their  powers,  he  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  treaty.  It  was  now  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  Lambert,  with  an  army  indignant 
at  want  of  pay,  and  destitute  of  supines,  advanced 
towards  Newcastle.  It  has  been  thought  that, 
had  he  resolutely  continued  his  march,  he  might 
still  have  crushed  Moncke ;  but,  in  a  falling  cause, 
every  step  is  condemned  as  injudicious.  Lambert 
had  seen  the  efiect  of  a  campaign  in  Scotland  un- 
der Cromwell ;  the  Scots,  he  knew,  were  ready  to 
join  with  any  side  against  the  sectaries,  and  the 
disaffection  of  the  troops  was  such,  that  probably, 
had  he  proposed  to  transport  them  to  that  coun- 
try at  such  a  season,  they  would  have  revolted. 
Fairfax  had  raised  a  party  against  him  in  York- 
shire, and  thus  interposed  between  him  and  the 
south,  whence,  as  matters  were  there  in  a  still 
more  unpromising  situation,  he  could  not  with 
prudence  be  long  absent-  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  negociated,  and  Moncke,  whose  object 
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M^asto  gain  time,  amused  him  with  the  hope  of 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences.  That 
general,  too,  continued  his  troops  at  the  borders, 
and  having,  by  his  deep  dissimulation,  raised  high 
the  hopes  of  the  Scots,  a  convention  of  estates, 
which  he  sumqioned,  granted  him  a  timely  supply 
of  money,  and  proposed  to  assist  him  with  ^,000 
men ;  but  he,  having  a  different  game  to  play, 
declined  the  offer  as  yet  uncalled  for  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times ;  though  he  intimated  that,  in 
the  event  of  necessity,  he  would  accept  of  it,  and 
that,  if  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  would  retreat 
to  Stirling. 

Lambert's  army,  in  the  meantime,  destitute  ofiMames 
pay  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  became  perfectly  hmf 
unruly:  part  deserted,  and,  on  the  approach  of^[^^ 
Moncke,   the    remainder    left    him  in    a   body.*^^ 
Moncke  carried  with  him  about  7000  horse  and 
foot,  having  left  a  part  of  his  troops  in  Scotland 
to  keep  that  country  in  subjection — a  striking 
proof  of  the  deep  nature  of  his  designs,  since  that 
country  was  now  generally  disposed  to  restore  the 
king  on  terms.     As  Lambert's  force  now  declared 
for  the  parliament,  and  joined  Moncke,  he  proceed- 
ed south  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  mak- 
ing at  every  step  the  most  solemn  professions  for 
the  commonwealth.     Hazlerig  was  his  great  en- 
courager,  and  he  is  severely  censured  by  his  own 
party  for  having  been  so  easily  deceived  :   but 
whoever  will  attend  to  the  imprecations  which 
Moncke  made  on  himself  and  his  family  if  he  did 
not  prove  true  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  will 
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not  be  80  much  surprised  at  Hazlerig's  simplici- 
ty*. 
FiMuc.  Lord  Fairfax  now  desired  tbe  restoration  of  the 
exiled  king ;  but  he  had  not,  on  that  account,  alto« 
gether  forgotten  his  principles.  No  plan  of  govern* 
ment  that  had  yet  been  suggested,  ix^  the  form  of  a 
comm(mwealtb,  could  promise  stability  or  securi- 
ty, and  amid  so  many  dashing  interests,  and  the 
usurpations  of  tbe  military,  such  a  constitutioa 
was  noi  likely  to  be  established,  llie  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  therefore,  might  justly  appear  to 
be  the  only  practicable  way,  in  the  present  pos- 
ture of  a£&irs,  of  obtaining  a  permanent  settle* 
ment :  And  it  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
if  Charles  were  restored  upon  conditions  required 
by  the  public  safety,  he  would  be  deterred  by  the 
example  of  his  father  from  similar  attempts  to  vio- 
late the  laws.  Fairfstx  was  now  attached  to  the 
presbyterian  interest ;  though,  from  his  past  con- 
duct, (be  was  formerly  an  independent,)  we  may 
fairly  presume,  that  he  desired  it  to  be  accompa- 


*  Clar.  Stete  Papen,  toL  iii,  p.  929,  et$eq.  InalettertoHax&erig, 
dated  14th  February^  1659-60,  Moncke  nys,  <*  As  far  a  common- 
wealth,  beUere  me,^,fir  I  tpeakii  in  tkepraewx  of  God,  it  is  the 
deaireof  my  loiil,  and  ahall  (the  Lord  assisting)  be  witnesnd  by  the 
actions  of  my  hfe,  that  these  nations  be  so  settled  in  a  free  state  with- 
oat  a  king,  aing^  person,  or  house  of  peers,  that  they  may  be  gOTem- 
ed  by  their  zepresentatiTessacceasiyeljr;  and  seeing  thia  ia  yoor  prin- 
ciples also,  or  at  least  so  held  forth  by  you,  I  hi^  there  will  be 
no  clashing  betwixt  us/'  Ibid.  p.  678-9.  Hist  toL  tL  p.  709^ 
et  9eq.  Baillie's  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  et  nq.  Nichd's  Disry,  MS. 
Price.  Oumble.  Skinner.  Whitdocke,  p.  686.  Ludlow,  toI.  ii.  p. 
19S^€t$eq.    Carte's  Let  YoL  iL  p.  S45, «^  ley. 
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nied  with  toleration.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however, 
thdt  private  interests  operatted  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree  upon  bis  mind.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, one  of  the  royal  favourites,  had  lately  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and  the  imprisonment  of  that 
individual  by  the  parliament,  on  suspicion,  was 
expected  by  the  royaKsts  to  exasperate  the  father- 
in-law,  whom  the  alliance  was  supposed  to  incline 
to  the  interest  of  his  son-in-law  *• 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Fairfax;  and  had 
Moncke  proposed  to  restore  the  Stuarts  upon  any 
conditions  compatible  with  the  safety  of  his  former 
associates,  and  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom, he  would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  posterily :  but,  instead  of  this, 
he  continued  ardent  professions  for  a  common- 
wealth, with  an  apparent  view  of  usurping  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  he 
found  himself  foiled  in  that,  and  perceived  the  insta- 
bility of  his  own  fortune,  he,  to  raise  himself  by 
the  assistance  of  the  exiled  family  and  their  ad- 
herents, surrendered  the  kingdom  uncondition- 
ally, and  Bot  only  sacrificed  his  former  friends, 
whose  principles  he  had  professed,  with  imprecations 
of  divine  vengeance  if  he  deserted  them,  but  coolly 
sat  as  a  judge  upon  his  late  associates,  for  conduct 
which  he  had  affected  so  zealously  to  admire.  Fair- 
fax»  conceiving  that  he  meant  to  restore  the  monar- 
chy, hadan  interview  with  him  in  Yorkshire.  Moncke 
did  not  wish  to  lose  that  interest,  and  tried  to 

*  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  see  particularly,  p.  €60. 
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shelter  himself  behind  his  usual  reserve;  but  when 
Fairfax  discovered  him  to  be  a  person  so  veiy  di& 
ferent  from  what  he  had  anticipated  bim  to  be, 
he  left  him  in  disgust  *. 
Whitdocke     At  this  critical  juncture  the  design  of  Moncke, 

OHMS  £  Ji0Ct* 

wood  ton-  in  spite  of  all  his  oaths  and  protestations,  was,  by 
SeTkiiigr' Whitelocke  and  men  of  his  stamp,  who  perceived 
that  that  general  could  not  otherwise  make  his  for- 
tune, believed  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
&mily  without  conditions.  Lord  Willoughby,  Al- 
derman Robinson,  Major-General  Browne,  Mr. 
Loe,  and  others,  went  to  Whitelocke,  and  while 
they  confirmed  his  suspicion,  proposed  to  him  to 
go  to  Fleetwood,  and  advise  him  to  send  imme^ 
diately  to  the  king  at  Breda,  with  an  offer  to  re- 
store him  upon  good  terms,  and  thereby  antidpate 
Moncke.  Whitelocke  went  directly  to  Fleetwood, 
and  having  stated  by  whose  recommendation  he 
came,  strenuously  urged  that  general  not  to  lose 
the  moment  of  action.  He  argued,  that  it  was 
more  than  evident  that  Moncke's  design  was  to 
bring  in  the  king,  without  any  terms  for  the  par- 
liament party,  whereby  all  their  lives  and  fortunes 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  monarch  and  his  ad- 
herents, who  were  incensed  against  them,  <<  and  in 
need  of  repairing  their  broken  fortunes/'  That  as 
the  inclinations  of  the  presbyterian  party  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  city,  were  for  the  restoration,  as 
the  incensed  lords,  and  excluded  members  of  the 


*  See  Lives  of  Moncke^  Clar.  toI.  vi.  p.  709.    Moncke  sho  wrote 
to  the  West  with  protestations.    Pari.  Hist  vol.  xxii. 
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parliament  were  exceedingly  active  for  that  mea- 
sure,  and  as  Moncke  would  easily  delude  Hazle- 
rig  and  the  rest  of  the  old  parliament  men»  the 
coming  <<  in  of  the  king  was  unavoidable,  and  that 
it  was  more  prudent  for  Fleetwood  and  his  friends 
to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  in,  than  to 
leave  it  to  Moncke :  That  by  this  means  fleet- 
wood  might  make  terms  with  the  king,  for  preser- 
vation of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  of  that  cause, 
in  a  good  measure,  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  but  if  it  were  left  to  Moncke,  they,  and 
all  that  had  been  done,  would  be  left  to  the  dan- 
ger of  destruction/'  Whitelocke,  therefore,  pro- 
posed one  of  two  things — ^that  Fleetwood  should 
either  muster  what  strength  he  could,  and,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  Tower,  send  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  common  council,  desiring  them  to  join 
with  him  in  declaring  for  a  free  parliament,  when 
the  city  would  advance  him  money*  and  thus  en- 
able him  to  collect  a  greater  army ;  or,  as  the  next 
best,  instantly  dispatch  a  person  of  trust  to  the 
king  at  Breda,  to  treat  for  his  restoration.  White- 
locke declared  his  readiness  to  go  with  Fleetwood 
to  the  field  or  to  the  tower,  or,  if  he  chose,  set  off* 
instantly  to  Breda,  Fleetwood  readily  accepted  of 
his  offer  to  go  to  Breda ;  and  matters  appeared  to 
be  concluded,  when  Whitelocke,  as  he  was  going 
away,  met  Vane,  Desborough,  and  Berry,  in  the 
next  room,  coming  to  speak  with  the  general,  who 
desired  him  to  stay  a  little,  "  and,"  says  he,  "  I 
suspected  what  would  be  the  issue  of  their  consult- 
ation ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Fleetwood 
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came  to  me,  and  in  much  passion  said  to  me,  <'  / 
cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do  it/*  I  desired  his  reason 
why  he  could  not  do  it?  He  answered,  <<  These 
gentlemen  have  remembered  me,  and  it  is  true,  that  I 
am  engaged  not  to  do  any  such  thing  mffioutny 
Lord  Lamberfs  consent/*  I  replied,  *^  that  Lam- 
bert was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have  his  con- 
sent to  this  business,  which  must  be  instantly  act- 
ed/' Fleetwood  again  said,  '^  /  cannot  do  it  mfft" 
out  him/*  Then  said  I,  "  you  will  rum  yourself 
and  your  friends/*  He  said,  ^  I  cannot  help  it/* 
So  Whitelocke  left  him  ♦.  Thus,  by  a  principle 
of  honesty,  to  which  Moncke  was  an  utter  stranger 
— ^no  false  oaths  or  protestations  were  scrupled  at 
by  him — ^was  Fleetwood  prevented  from  at  least 
embarking  in  a  measure  which,  while  it  would, 
if  successful,  have  secured  his  party,  and  even  the 
cause,  would  have  procured  for  him  all  the  gloiy 
which  was  so  unworthily  lavished  on  the  instru- 
ment that  brought  about  the  Restoration,  with  the 
ruin  of  every  principle  which  he  had  with  such 
apparent  zeal  professed— of  all  the  men  whom  he 
had  so  long  acted  in  concert  with,  and  pretended 
to  admire.  To  a  feeling  of  integrity,  joined  to  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  ruinous  consequences 
to  which  it  propeUed  him,  must  we  ascribe  the 
despair  that  now  bore  down  Fleetwood  to  the 
earth,  as  cast  off  by  heaven,  and  made  him  vent, 
in  womanish  lamentation,  the  anguish  which  his 
sense  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  family,  friends, 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  690-1. 
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and  pr&iciples,  so  deeply  inspired.    Let  us  not, 
then,  pretend  to  despise  his  despair,  and  picture 
to  ourselves  a  weak  fanatic,  who,  elated  with  tem- 
porary prosperity,  was  yet   overwhelmed   by  a 
change  of  fortune^    It  is  not  unlikely,  however, 
tiiat  he  w»  unipialified  for  a  great  part :  For 
men  who  are  the  best  calculated  to  act  in  a  sub- 
ordinate situation^  are  generally  the  worst  qualified 
to  take  the  lead.    So  long  as  the  powerful  hand 
that  uses  thiem  directs  the  helm,  they  imagine  that 
the  course  is  not  above  their  own  powers,  and  that 
they,  as  the  instruments,  really  perform  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  when  the  head  is  removed,  they  feel 
their  own  imbecility,  while  men  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  behold  them  as  satellites  of 
greatness,  are  not  inclined  to  transfer  to  them  the 
respect  which  they  paid  to  the  deceased,  and  their 
own  minds  are  impressed  with  want  of  confi- 
dlsnce  in  their  powers,  now  that  they  have  lost  the 
directing  genius  which  never  interposed  but  with 
effect    Ingoldsby  and  some  others,  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  Whitelocke  to  restore  the  king 
as  a  change  that  would  most  probably  happen : 
he»  however,  declined  to  act  with  them.     But, 
says  he,  '*  no  quiet  was  enjoyed  by  any  party,  all 
were  at  work,  and  the  king's  party  were  active, 
and  every  man  was  guided  by  his  own  fancy  and 
interest ;  those  in  employment  were  most  obnOx- 
ious  to  trouble  *." 

The  parliament  on  its  reassembling  shewed  aParikmene 

restored. 
*  Whitelocke,  p.  691.    See  Carte's  Let.  vol.  u.    Lambert  was 
expectedj  on  probable  groiiiid8>  to  declare  for  the  king^  as  well  as  Fleet- 
wood. 
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disposition  to  act  with  vigour.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  exhibited  commensurate  pru- 
dence.   Vane  *,  who  had  ever  been  steady  to  his 

*  Hume's  character  of  Haslerig  and  Vane  is  wortiiy  of  him  and 
of  Clarendon,  whom  he  puily  follows.  As  to  the  idea  ascribed  to  Vane 
of  his  imagining  that  he  was  inspired,  and  that  he  believed  himself 
the  person  deputed  by  God  to  reign  over  the  saints  a  thousand  years^ 
it  rests  only  on  his  lordship's  authority,  which,  on  sudi  a  sulgect,  is, 
as  we  have  sufficiently  proved,  the  wont  imaginable;  and  is  directly 
refuted  by  ihe  conduct  of  Vane  in  his  last  moments.  Hume  sayS;* 
"  he  deemed  himself,  io  speak  the  language  of,  the  ttmef,"— where  did 
he  learn  that  such  was  the  language  of  the  times  ?— ''  to  be  a  man 
above  ordinances,  and  by  reason  of  his  perfection,  to  be  nnlimitfd  and 
unrestrained  by  any  rules  which  govern  inferior  mortals."  Whence 
did  Mr.  Hume  extract  his  information  regarding  this  illustrious  char- 
acter ? — ^Was  it  from  his  own  logical  deducti<m  from  Ins  own  princi- 
ples ? — as  thus — ^the  king*s  will  is  law,  and,  thexefore,  his  ordinances 
ought  to  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  but  Vane  disputed  and  spumed  at 
such  ordinances;  ergo,  he  was  a  man  above  ordinances.  But,  says 
the  same  author,  in  regard  to  Moncke,  **  upon  the  whole,  it  aeenu 
hard  to  interpret  that  conduct,  which  ought  to  exalt  our  idea  of  his 
prudence,  as  a  disparagement  of  his  probity.*'  Ou£^t  then,  the  most 
solemn  protestations  and  oaths  to  God,  made  and  repeated  in  every 
possible  way,  with,  as  Hume  labours  to  prove,  the  purpose  of  imposii^ 
on  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  man's 
prudence,  not  disparage  his  probity  ?  I,  for  my  part,— and  sorry  am  I 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  it,-~cannot  divine  what  idea  an  author  had  of 
ordinances,  who  could  make  such  a  defence  of  conduct  whidi  set  every 
moral  obligation  at  defiance.  Even  the  authors  of  the  Parliamentary 
history,  high  tories  as  ihey  are,  say,  in  regard  to  the  attempt  by  Price 
to  prove  that  Moncke  had  early  intended  the  restoration — "  Allow 
this  assertion  to  be  true,  yet  the  method  Moncke  took  to  bring  about 
this  restoration  was  by  no  means  justifiable,  since  'tis  certain  it  was 
effected  by  the  breach  of  some  oaths,*'  {mai^,)  "  and  the  deepest  dis- 
simidation."  VoL  xxii.  p.  8.  Crumble  says,  that  Moncke  was  known 
amongst  the  soldiers  as  honest  George  Moncke.  The  reader  will  judge 
how  far  he  deserved  the  appellation ;  but  I  should  like  a  better  au- 
thority for  the  fact ;  and  ihe  feelings  of  the  soldiery,  as  described  by 
Hodgson,  were  very  different  indeed.  Clarendon  begins  with  telling 
us  that  Moncke  had  been  noted  for  sincerity,  and  then  proceeds  to 
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principlesy  had  latterly,  as  the  only  chance  of  set- 
tling a£birs,  acted  in  some  things  along  with  the 


give  u  strong  a  pictuK  of  hypocrisy  as  the  peD  could  draw.  The  first 
he  probably  oonceiyed  incumbent  on  him  to  please  his  party ;  the 
latter  wss  consonant  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the  man  whom  he  cor- 
dially beliered  to  hare  been  actuated  by  a  desire  of  raising  himself  to 
the  place  that  had  been  held  by  Cromwell^  till  he  found  that  it  was 
impracticable. 

Considering  who  his  wife  was,  the  following  account  of  her  conduct 
by  Ludlow  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  "  Moncke's  wife  took  special 
care  to  treat  the  wiyes  of  the  members  that  came  to  visit  her,  running 
herself  to  fetch  the  sweatmeats,  and  filling  out  the  wine  for  them  ; 
not  forgetting  to  talk  mightily  of  self-denial,  and  how  much  it  was 
upon  her  husband's  hesrt,  that  the  government  might  be  settled  in 
the  way  of  a  commonwealth."  VoL  ii.  p.  89S.  See  Clar.  State  Papers, 
vol  in.  Price  has  shewn  himself  to  be  a  true  trencher  chaplain  in  his 
praises  of  that  Lady  for  her  loyalty,  and  the  use  she  made  of  it  over 
herhusbsnd. 

In  a  note  upon  the  death  of  Moncke,  Hume  eulogizes  him  still  far-^ 
ther,  while  he  abuses  Burnet  for  fkction  and  malignity,  as  manifested 
in  his  character  of  him.  He  there  declares  that  Moncke  "  may  be  said 
to  be  the  sniiject  who,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  rendered  the  most 
durable  and  essential  services  to  his  native  country.  The  means  also 
by  which  he  achieved  his  great  imdertakings  were  almost  entirely  un- 
excqitionable*^— -Thenint^rityis  a  bubble.— '' His  temporary  dissi- 
mulation being  absolutely  necessary,  could  scarcely  be  blamable." — 
So  the  deepest  protestations,  the  most  solemn  oaths,  are  scarcely 
blamable.— '^  He  had  received  no  trust  from  that  mongrel,  pretend- 
ed, usurping  parliament,  whom  he  dethroned;  therefore,  could  betray 
none.''— What !  did  he  not  receive  an  appointment  to  the  coniimand 
over  the  forces  from  the  parliament,  though  not  exactly  so  much  as 
he  desired?  Did  he  not  accept  of  a  place  in  the  council,  &c.  &c  ?  and 
must  he  not  have  been  crushed  had  he  not  imposed  on  the  parliament 
by  oaths  and  imprecations  ?— "  He  even  revised  to  carry  his  dissimu- 
lation so  far  as  to  take  the  oath  of  alrjuration  against  the  king."«- 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  he  could  never  scruple  at  an  oath  against  the 
king,  since  he  volunteered  oath  above  oath  against  the  Stuarts;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  oath  against  a  single  person,  which,  as  it 
might  a£Pect  his  officers,  who,  in  Scotland,  had  declared  their  wish 
to  see  him  protector,  he  probably  stumbled  at,  and  he  assigned  rea« 
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council  of  officers;  but  Hazlerig,  who  tiwted  to 
the  protestations  of  Moncke,  earned  a  resolution 
for  not  odIj  excluding  Vane,  Lambert,  and  Salo- 
w«yf  with  some  others,  but  even  orderii^  them  to 
be  confined  to  their  houses.  This  was  exacdy  the 
course  which  Moncke,  who  continued  his  protesta- 
tions for  the  parliament  and  the  commonwe^tb, 
wished  him  to  pursue.  The  parliament  invited  him 
to  the  city,  and  also  to  the  house  itself,  to  receive 
their  thanks  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  In  his 
answer,  he  declared  that,  among  the  many  mercies 
of  God  to  these  poor  nations,  he  accounted  their 
restoration  not  the  least ;  that  the  glory  of  it  was 
due  to  the  Deity  alone,  whose  goodness  had  been 
peculiarly  manifested  to  himself  in  making  him, 

loiu  to  the  oouncil^  for  not  presBii^  the  oath  on  any  penoa^  liiat  ntb- 
fiedthem.  See  Gnmble,  p.  989.  '' I  oonfen,  however/' pMBedHlfr. 
Hiune^ "  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  IXraghni  has  ihewn  wse,  itmn  (heOaren* 
don  Papers,  an  original  letter  of  hia  to  Sir  ArUmr  Haalet^  contain- 
ing very  earnest,  and  certainly  fidsej  protestatioiiB  of  his  aeal  Ibr  a 
conunonweslth*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a  man^  and  of 
such  pkin  nuuiners^  should  ever  have  found  it  nr<ifiij  lo  cany  his 
dissimulatipn  to  such  a  height."  The  letter  to  Htala^  has  a&eady 
been  quoted  by  us.  But  what  works  had  Mr.  Hume  consnlled  wheb 
he  composed  his  history^  that  he  should  think  a  remark  on  that  letter 
neoesssxy,  while  the  other  documents  to  which  we  have  Idhided,  and 
which,  as  they  are  in  the  Parliamentary  Histocy  eften  rclinnd  toby 
hun,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  he  should  have  overlooked^  aie  eveti 
stronger?  yet  I  do  believe  that  he  inspected  very  few  aathoritifis> 
Carte  being  his  text  book. 

Even  Moncke's  diaplains  not  only  admit  his  hypocrisy,  but  kiid  it 
in  the  highest  terms  as  beyond  the  rules  of  Macfaiavel  himsdf. 
Gumble,  p.  246b  Whatever  men  may  think  of  an  unconditionsl  re* 
stooration,  it  is  utterly  astonishing  that  they  should  prsise  the  instn»- 
ment,  who  merely  sought  his  own  aggrandiaement,  perfuet  n^, 
and  appears  to  have  only  restored  the  Stuarts  when  he  could  not 
usurp  the  government  himself.  See  Hutcheson,  vol.  ii.  p.  855,  et  seq. 
for  a  picture  of  Moncke's  baseness. 
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though  unworthy^  a  humble  iDstrument  for  so  glo* 
rious  a  purpose.  That  in  his  march  south,  the  peo- 
ple had  every  where  flocked  to  him,  professing  their 
desire  of  a  jfree  parliament,  the  restoration  of  the 
members  excluded  in  1648,  the  encouragement  of  the 
universities,  and  of  learning,  and  likewise  of  a  pious 
ministry :  But  that  he  had  assured  them  that  the 
parliament  was  now  free,  and  resolved  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  of  the  house,  while  it  had  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  its  sitting:  That  the  ministry  and  uni- 
versities would  doubtless  be  sufBciently  encouraged, 
but  that,  as  fortheexpulsionof  the  members  in  1648, 
it  ought  to  be  acquiesced  in;  and  that  no  one  could 
in  any  estate  be  admitted  into  such  an  assembly 
before  he  had  taken  an  engagement  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  said  that  he  mentioned  these  things  to 
shew  the  disposition  of  the  people  at  large  to  assist 
them  in  their  grand  work,  which  should  include  as 
many  interests,  excepting  those  of  th^  cavaliers 
and  fanatics,  as  possible ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he 
conceived  that,  provided  regard  were  had  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth,  the  fewer  engage- 
ments exacted  the  better.  He  concluded  with  re- 
marking, that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  affection  both 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  *• 

The  common  council  of  London,  in  the  mean-  Common 
time,  having  lost  confidence  in  the  parliament,  and^^^^oii. 
become  inflamed  against  the  army  for  killing  some 
of  the  citizens  in  suppressing  a  tumult  by  the  ap- 


^  Old  Pari.  Histi  voL  xxii.  p.  2B,  et  seq,    Whitelocke^  p.  691^  ei 
seq.    Ludlow^  vol.  ii.  p.  776^  et  seq. 
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prentices,  declared  their  resolution  not  to  pay  taxes 
till  they  should  be  imposed  by  a  free  parliament 
duly  elected ;  and  as  if  it  had  itself  constituted  the 
supreme  power  of  the  nation,  it  received  petitions 
on  that  subject  from  the  adjacent  counties,  while 
it  proceeded  to  fortify  the  city.  Every  way  sur- 
rounded with  difBicuIties,  the  council  of  state, 
which  could  not  regard  this  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  defiance  of  the  existing  authority,  sent  for 
Moncke,  who  had  just  been  admitted  as  one  of 
their  number,  that  they  might  employ  him  on  seiz- 
ing twelve  of  the  refractory  citizens,  and  in  destroy- 
ing  the  new  works.  Far  from  declining  this  ser- 
vice, Moncke  instigated  the  council,  as  one  of  its 
number,  to  still  harsher  measures,  declaring  that 
the  city  would  never  be  quiet  till  some  of  the  citi- 
zens were  hanged.  Marching  into  the  city,  he  li- 
terally performed  the  work  enjoined  him;  but 
scarcely  ^ad  he  accomplished  it  when  some  of  tibe 
leading  presbyterian  party  came  to  lament  the  mea- 
sure, and  to  convince  him  of  its  impolicy.  They 
succeeded  in  making  him  a  convert  to  their  senti- 
ments, more  probably  from  the  light  which  they 
gave  him  regarding  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
than  from  the  potency  of  their  argument  in  other 
respects.  But  other  circumstances  operated  power- 
fully on  his  mind.  The  parliament,  though  it  had 
trusted  to  the  protestations  of  Moncke,  had  sufier- 
ed  too  much  already  from  aspiring  generals,  to  de- 
volve willingly  on  him  the  power  of  the  state ;  and 
it  had  lately  become  jealous  of  his  designs.  En- 
deavours were  therefore  used  to   conciliate   the 
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soldiery ;  a  new  militia  was  determined  on»  and  . 
the  parliament,  therefore,  received  with  sufficient 
marks  of  respect,  a  representation  and  address,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Praise  God  Barebone,  from  a  great 
body  who  called  themselves  the  well-a£Pected  inha- 
bitants of  the  cities  of  Ix)ndoQ  and  Westminster,  and 
places  adjacent;  in  which  they  prayed,  first,  that  no 
person  orpersonsshould  beallowedtositin  thisorany 
future  parliament,  or  hold  any  official  situation,  who 
didnot  abjure  the  pretended  title  or  titles  of  Charles 
Stuart  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Jate  king  James, 
and  of  every  other  individual  who  pretended  to  the 
crown  or  government  of  the  three  nations,  or  any 
of  its  territories,  co-ordinate  with  the  people's  re- 
presentatives, as  well  as  a  house  of  peers ;  and« 
Secondly,  that,  whoever  propounded  such  a  thing 
in  any  meeting,  even  in  the  parliament  itself^ 
should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  high 
treason  ♦.    This  petition  was  presented  at  the  very 

*  The  petition  presented  by  Barebone  is  called  by  Hume  a  long 
Juiatical  one^  and  stigmatized  with  every  opprobrions  epithet  by  Cla- 
rendon; the  reader  may,  therefore,  be  gratified  with  the  original,  t^ 
it  will  shew  Hume's  idea  of  fanaticism. 

'^  Wliereas  the  good  old  cause  was  for  civil  and  Christian  liberty, 
against  oppression  and  persecution.  The  oppressors  and  persecutors 
vereschiefly^  the  king,  his  Iqrds  and  clergy,  and  their  adherents; 
who,  to  dBTect  their  designs,  raised  war  against  the  parliament. 
Whereupon,  the  parliament,  in  defence  of  civil  and  Christian  liberty, 
call  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  to  their  aid ;  by  whose  assistance 
ihe  ofpressoiB  and  persecutes  have  been  subdued,  kingship  and  peer- 
age abolished,  and  persecuition  checked^  by  which  the  number  of  con- 
scientious friends  to  the  parliament  have  been  so  exceedingly  increas- 
ed, that  they  are  now,  by  God's  assistance,  in  a  far  more  able  capaci- 
ty of  keeping  down  their  enemies,  than  they  were  iii  those  times  when 
they  subdued  them*  Nevertheless,  so  watchful  hath  the  restless  enei- 
VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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time  Moncke  was  ordered  into  the  city ;  and,  as  it 
Hf^s  received  with  great  approbation  by  the  house, 
his  chief  officers  open-mouthed  inveighed  to  him 
against  it  as  a'  **  mark  of  ingratitude  and  indignity 

itay  been  to  make  advantage,  that  wliat,  time  after  time,  he  hath  loRt 
in  the  field,  he  hath  endeavoured  to  vegain  even  in  the  parliameors 
conndl ;  where,  beeauae  they  had  not  the  face  openly  to  bring  in  the 
king,'  with  the  former  oppressions  and  persecatiotis,  they  shrouded 
and  vefled  themselves,  one  while  under  a  personal  treaty,  atidtlier 
while  under  a  doak  or  zeal  i^ainst  blasphemy  and  heresy ;  their  en- 
deavours being  to  bring  in  the  king  upon  any  terms ;  to  cherish  the 
persecuting  party,  and  to  browbeat  their  most  conscientious  opposers. 
Upon  which  pretences,  they  have,  nevertheless,  through  tract  of  time, 
and  the  unsettledness  of  government,  prevailed  so  far,  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  moderate  party,  to  get  the  subtilest  of  their  friends  into 
many  places  of  trust  and  command,  both  civil  And  military  ;  tbrouj^ 
whose  countenance  tod  encouragement,  albeit  the  parliament,  tipoa 
good  grounds,  voted  the  government- by  kings  and  lords  uadess,  bur- 
thensome^  and  dangerous,  and  declare  very  largely  for  liberty  of  con- 
science; yet,  of  late,  a  general  boldness  bath  been  taken  to  {Aead  a 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  government  of  king  and  lords,  a  taking 
in  of  the  king's  son ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  for  a  return  of  the  justly 
secluded  members,  or  a  free  parliament  without  due  qualifications ; 
whereby  the  good  old  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom,  (so  kmg  contend- 
ed for  against  regal  interests  with  the  expense  of  much  blood  and 
treasure,)  and  the  assertord  thereof,  will  be  prostituted  to  satisfy  the 
lusts  of  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth ;  wheidn  they  have  pre- 
vailed so  far,  that,  unless  all  conscientious  persons  m  parliament,  ar- 
my, navy,  and  commonwealth,  do  speedily  unite  and  watohfully  look 
about  them,  the  sword  will  certainly,  though  secretly  and  alently,  be 
stolen  out  of  their  hands ;  so  also  wHl  they  find  ail  dvil  authority  fiill 
suddenly  into  the  hands  of  their  eUYaged  enemies,  and  a  return  of  all 
those  violences,  oppressions,  and  persecutions,  which  have  cost  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  extirpate.  The  serious  Apprehension  whereof 
hath  stirred  up  your  cordial  friends  to  desire  you  to  Use  all  possriile 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  obmmonwdiilth*6  AdversarieB  in  this  their 
most  dangerous  stratagem ;  and  as  the  most  effectual  metns  thereun- 
to, we  pray,"  &c.  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  Xxii.  p.  94.  ThcsubsUnce  bf 
the  two  points  prayed  for  being  embodied  in  tlie  text,  we  shall  tiot 
swell  out  this  note  farther.  The  reader  will  see  Jn  tliis  the  gelusc  of 
Monckc's  apprehensions;  and,  likewise,  in  the  industry  and  influence  of 
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oftred  to  binaself }  dsclpingy  that  the  parljaioeot 
woftld  never  have  admitted  such  ao  infannH^kad* 
dress  with  approbatioOft  ewept  tbesy  I^ad  fttil^  ng^ 
solved  upon  his  ruin  aafi  dqstruiQtiaii^ ;,  i«^ieh  \» 
was:  assuredly  to  look  fgf  «  if  he  did.  qol  pc?yaiik  it 
by  his  witdoQs  andsagaci^,''  ^^  aftd  th«rwiion  told 
bin  of  the  uad»F*ba]id  endeavoWrS  which  wera 
viade  to  work  upon  the  affections  of  tike.  9oldiefs  *•'' 
He  now  changod  laos  tone,  aadt  n  a  letter  which  hi^ 
addressed  to  parliamenti,  tboi^gh  he  still  talked  of 
the  wonderful  goodness  q£  God  in  allowing  the 
menders  to  return  ta  the  house  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duty*  he  pretended  to  lament  the  sad  oS* 
fice  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  hy^  thit 
eouneila  of  marching  into  the  city ;  reminded  them 
that  the  ground  of  their  undertaking  had  been  the 
vindicatiim  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  a  ground 
from  wbicb,-«-as  he  had  declared  it  before  th^  Lord, 
angelsv  and  men,  in  the  day  of  their  extremity,«^he 

Barebone  to  procure  sucli  a  petitioB,  the  cause  of  the  ridicale  thrown 
oahimbftaafoidaii  and  othcn.  Hk  wifortitiifttt  Cknatian  same 
barhedtbe  atiog*  B«t  tbe  laiguifge  of  the  petition  baa  nonp  cf  th^ 
cantof  Moncke'a. 

**  Moncke/'  aayB  a  Mr.  Dbam^  whose  letter  is  preserved  amongst 
the  ClaNndon  Paper*,  '« is  TSiy  impatient  for  the  dissdutiaii  of  this 
parliament^  and  bcgina  to  diaoover  a  dialike  o£  some  of  their  actioiu^ 
peculiarly  that  of  settling  a  militia  of  their  own  throughout  the  na^ 
tion^  which  they  are  doing  in  yesj  safe  hands^  bat  declares  he  will  po« 
sitiTely  aoquieaoe  in  the  detarminationa  of  a  free  parliament."  VoL  UL 
P.S90.  N.B.  The  letter  is  dated  0itb  February,  19&S«60.  In  order 
to  ahew  the  masterly  dissimulation  of  Moncke,  Price,— who,  with  his 
other  biographers,  praises  every  act  of  perfidy  as  deep  policy,  and 
»  worthy  mean  to  a  pious  ead,«<-«ay8,  thai  If oscke  told  hha  the 
marching  into  the  city  was  ''  a  trick  he  knew  not,  bat  without  wliich 
the  business  could  not  have  been  done." 

•  Clar.  VQl.vi.  p.  71i-U. 
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could  not  depart :  That  the  army  must  trouble  the 
house  with  their  fears,  arising  from  their  not  having 
actually  disqualified  Vane  and  the  others  from  sit- 
ting in  parliament^  and  allowing  that  statesman  to 
reside  about  town :  And  that  as  he  found  the  whole 
nation  was  bent  upon  a  free  parliament,  he  trusts 
ed  the  parliament  would  immediately  determine 
on  the  qualifications  of  electors— qualifications 
which  should  exclude  all  those  who  had  borne 
arms  against,  or  had  shewn  dissatisfaction  at,  the 
parliament.  He  particularly  reflected  on  the  peti- 
tion presented  byBarebone;  and-^-*«ware  that  some 
petitions  from  counties  had  been  fiivourably  re- 
ceived by  some  members,  though  the  majority  de- 
clared against  them,  for  the  payment  of  tiie  clergy 
by  some  other  mode  than  by  tithes,  which  had 
inflamed  that  body — ^he  affected  great  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ministry  against  the  pretend- 
ed designs  of  the  petitioners,  who  concurred  with 
Barebone  *« 

Soon  after  his  letter  to  the  house,  Moncke  went 

into  the  city,  where  he  lamented  to  them  the 

duty  which  had   been    imposed  on  him  by  the 

council,  of  adopting  the  late  oflensive  measures^ 

and  declared  his  desire  for  a  free  parliament ;  while, 

having  got  his  letter  to  the  parliament  printed,  he 

Moiidw    bad  it  liberally  dispersed.    The  late  act  had  com- 

SS  tiJSi  pleted  the  alienation  of  the  city,  where  the  presby- 

a>^    terian  interest  preponderated}  and  now  that  the 

inhabitants  found  themselves  supported  by  the 


*  Pari.  Hiit  vol.  xxiii  p.  98.   Price.  LudloWj  vol.  iii.  p.  751.  823> 
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chief  military  force,  cavalier  and  presbyterian  con- 
curred in  manifesting  every  species  of  contempt  for 
the  parliament;  In  ridicule  of  that  assembly,  as 
if  wasted  away  to  that  part  which  usuailly  termi- 
nates the  animal  economy,  they  sent,  for  rumps 
from  all  quarters,  and  when  these  failed,  they  cut 
.  pieces  of  flesh  into  the  resemblance,  and  roasted 
them  publicly  at  bonefires  •/* 

In  the  meantime.  Lord  Broghill,  and  Sir  Charles  ii^a^Bd, 
Coote  in  Ireland,  who  had  maintained  a  corres- 
pondence with  Moncke,  entered  into  one  with  the 
e:dled  monarch,  promising,  that  if  he  landed  on 
that  island,  they  would  endeavour  to  join  him. 
Assisted  too,  by  Sir  Theophilus  Jones  and  other 
officers,  Coote  surprised  Dublin,  and  having  seized 
Colonel  John  Jones,  and  the  commissioners,  im« 
mediately  coUectedJa  large  body  of  horse^  and  as^ 
sumed  the  reins  of  government.  Ludlow,  who  had 
flattered  himself  that,  when  he  lefl  Ireland  on  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  parliament,  he  had  reduc-  , 
ed  it  to  a  state  of  tranquillity,  was  again  at  Chester, 
on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  that  island,  wheanews 
of  this  event  reached  him  ;  but,  having  written  to 
Hazlerig  to  take  care  of  matters  at  home,  he  pro- 
secuted his  voyage.  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he 
was  invited  by  Coote  and  his  party  to  negpciate 
with  them ;  but,  as  he  perceived  that  their  object 
was  to  get  him  within  their  power,  he  kept  beyond 


•  Ckr.  vol.  yi.  p.  715-19.  State  Papery  toL  iii.  p.  9$l,  ti  Mf. 
IQrioe.  Gumble.  Whitdocke,  p.  $96,  saya».  Moncke  hardly  gaf«  tbe 
aame  account  to  two  men. 
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^beir  tench.    In  tbtBefmoeedtagSy  tbeogli  net  in 

die  oomwpaoAmct  "^iilh  Cha^lesy  Broghitt  and 

Cedtit  meted  is  peitfeotaooerdince  witii  liie  views 

df  Mondke,  who  mm  euly  aiiKious  to^fewer  n 

ItnUaadf  iani'peamted  tfast  «U  hk  dechnwtioos  in 

'ngxtrftorlM  intnMiDiiB  of  wteUnhiag  a  rapnblic 

litd  m^mr  hem  JObU  to  :impme  sptn  liudHow. 

BroghilU  Coote,  and  lib  ^pmt^f  ftiding  that  -fliey 

'«o«ldiiiDt  Mcute  Lodbw^^peniMiy  adopted  «Hlif- 

4braiit  cotiffR  ag»ntt  ihkn.    Having  disfrtseed  dl 

the  conmonwoilifa^'Oficen,  and  substitaited^dieir 

ami  craatoret,  ^Ihey  tmmmitted  to  Eagiaiid  a 

ckaige  against  inm^  of  bafing  too  nnndi  favoured 

i*he  Wailiiqgfinil-hoaBe  ^artjr,  ^whiie  tbey,  at  Hfhe 

rgome  time,:8tnt  aniimpeadinMnt'Of  bi^  treason 

against Aecomnusitoneis.    Tfaey^dao dad8reA>fbr 

-a  new  pailHnient,4nid^GaUeda  eonveatienin  Dsb^ 

^Mn  toadwmoeAein  mwey^. 

The  parliament,  |eatoos  Of^cmAiefs  rasidenee 

^EuUlf^   in  dK  city,  aent  two  of  their  aembetB  >to  'request 

^        that  he  wonld  tewe  it,  and  ratximto  im*tM  quar- 

tenu    Bot  he  was  otherwise  empfoyed.    Ifaving 

'succeeded  in  jeonnincivg  die  dtjr  that  he  had,  on 

(die  fimMTooccasion,  atcted  reluctandy  against  it, 

hetaverted  cfrofli  ihiaiself  the  odium  of 'the'  trsaMtc- 

'tion, turning  itiall  ^aiast^thepa^liameot ;  andob- 

1ained:the  autfaorityof  die ci^ibr  xairiag  a  new 

>niilitia4tore*    At  'this  time^  the  parliuaeDt  was 

busily  engaged  in  devising  rules  for  the  new  dec- 


«  hvaUm,  ynA.  u«.  p.  YSl,  €$$eq.  Price.  FnrL  Hist  nl.  ndirp.  BS, 
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tion.    By  these,  all  jwho  |iad  been  engaged  in  jplots 
for  bringing  in  tjljie  iStuart  family  were  to  be  ex- 
duded,  while  w  engagement  ivits  to  be  exacted  of 
ev^ry  voter,  against  Ihe  ^exiled  iqonarcb  and  the 
dominion  of  an  individual.    The  presbyterjan  party 
however,  wexe  npw,  generidly  speaking,  more  than 
ever  disposed  to  restore  monarchy  on  conditions, 
and  the  ciiy  had  formed  ;that  resolution.    The  ex- 
duded  member?  therefore  conceived,  that  now 
was  the  time  to  demftnd  their  a^ipissjon  to  the 
house ;  and,  whatever  had  been  Moncke's  inten- 
tion, he  now  fpynd  it  Jiecessaiy  to  yield  to  the 
current.  All  his  protestatiQn3  for  a  commonwealth 
did  not  prevail  with  the  parliament  to  form  the 
resolution  of  intrusting  him  with  unlimited  power 
over  the  army;  and  instead  of  being  invented 
with  full  authority  to  dispp^  of  commissions,  he 
was  only  .nominated  one  of  five  for  th^t  purpose.; 
-—other  intentions^   which   .woqld  h^ve   annihi- 
latediii^  .power  were  entertained :  His  tTPQps  be- 
gan to  be  dissaffected,fjro(n^. suspicion  of  ^his  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  a  republic ;  and  his  influence 
over  them  would  have  been  altogether  inadequate 
to  Tpiae  bifn  to  the  chief  mfigistiacy,  while  he  had 
reason  to.thinky  tiiat.psMrt  Qf  them  might  revplt  to 
their  qld  commanders :  The  new  militia  of  JLo^- 
don,  though  it  n^ight  form  soipe  counterpoise  to 
.the  old  .military,  was  too  much  affected  with  the 
principles  of  the  dty  to  be  made  an  iAstru}|)ent 
^n  the  hands  of  the  general  *. 

*  Ettl.  Hiftt.YoL  xzi]..p«  103.  Frioe.  Gumble.  Clar.  State  Papers^ 
▼oL  iu."  Whitelocke,  p.  695. 
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The  secluded  members  having  insisted  on  betog 
restored  to  their  seats,  Moncke  pretended  that,  for 
iiw5**^  their  satisfaction,  he  would,  at  his  own  house,  hear 
what  they  had  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  he  in- 
vited some  of  the  parliamentaiy  leaders  to  attend 
a  conference.    The  discussion^  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  events,  widened  the  breach,  and 
the  deputies  from  the  parliament  abruptly  left  the 
meeting  in  disgust.    After  this,  the  parliament  ha- 
ving received  notice  that  the  secluded  members 
meant  to  intrude  themselves,  sent  intelligence  of  it 
to  the  general,  who  answered  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble they  could  entertain  such  a  purpose,  but  that 
he  would  send  a  guard  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  a  proceeding.    To  the  disappointment  of 
that  assembly,  however,  the  secluded  members^  ac- 
companied with  a  part  of  his  officers,  took  their 
places ;  yet,  on  the  veiy  same  day,  Moucke  sent 
a  declaration  to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  calls 
on  the  divine  attestation  that  his  only  object  was 
the  establishment  of  a  free  republic  •. 


*PttrLHi8tTdL3adi.p.l39,e<«e9.  Ludlow,  voLii-i^SSS^effe^. 
Whitdocke,  p.  696.  Price.  Gkunble.  Clar.  voL  n.  p.  716,  et  seq. 
Moncke,  in  a  paper  which  he  presented  at  the  raeetu^  between  the 
ezduded  members  and  the  others,  says,  "  I  thought  good  to  aanue 
you,  amd  thai  in  ihepruence  of  God,  that  I  have  nothing  before  my 
eyes  but  God*8  glory,  and  the  settlement  of  these  natUma  npon  com- 
monwealth foundations.  In  pursuit  whereof,  I  shall  think  nothing 
too  dear ;  and  for  my  own  particukr,  I  shall  throw  myself  down  at 
your  feet  to  be  any  thing  or  nothing  to  these  great  ends.  As  to  the 
way  of  future  settlement,  far  be  it  from  me  to  impose  any  «l>8fig ;  I 
desire  you  may  be  in  perfect  freedom ;  only  give  me  leave  to  remind 
you,  that  the  old  foundations  are,  by  God's  providence,  so  bn&en,  that. 
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When  the  secluded  members  returned  to  the 
house,  many  of  the  others  left  it,  conceiving  that 
they  should  degrade  themselves  by  continuing  to 
sit  in  the  same  assembly  with  those  whom  they 
had  previously  expelled.    This  completed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  presbyterian  party,  as  the  secluded 
members  might,  it  is  said,  have  been  outvoted ; 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  ordering  all  the  resolu- 
tions by  which  they  had  been  expelled,  to  be 
expunged  from  the  journals;   in  appointing  a 
new  council  of  state,  and  nominating  Moncke  cap- 
tain*general  of  all  the  forces  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  Montague  and  Lawson,  (the  first  of 
vhom  was  justly  suspected  of  having  been  secretly 
engaged  with  Sir  George  Booth,)  commanders  of 
the  fleet    Yet  they  were  not  forgetful  of  their  old 
principles.    They  revived  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  ordered  it  not  only  to  be  printed 
and  put  up  in  the  house,  but  read  in  every 
parish  church.    Some  of  them,  too,  were  for  re- 
taining  their  authority  till  they  had  fully  set- 
in  the  eye  of  reasoDj  they  cannot  be  restored  but  upon  the  ndnsof  the 
people  of  these  nations,  that  have  engaged  for  their  rights  in  defence  of 
the  parliament^  and  the  great  and  main  ends  of  the  ooTcnant ;  for  nnit- 
ing  the  Lord's  name  one  in  three  nations;  and  also  the  fiborty  of  the 
people's  representatives  in  parliament,  will  certainly  be  lost ;  for  if  the 
people  find  that,  after  so  long  and  bloody  a  war  against  the  king  for 
breaking  in  npon  thdr  liberties,  yetatlast  he  mnst  be  taken  inagain^ 
it  will  be  oat  of  qnestbn,  and  is  most  manifest,  he  may  for  the  fotore 
govemby  his  will,  dispose  of  parliaments  and  parliament  men  as  he 
pletseth,  and  yet^the  people  will  never  more  rise  for  assistance.''  TUs 
is  taken  from  the  copy  in  Churendon's  history,  vol.  vi  p.  SIS,  of  which 
Mr.  flume  had  no  apology  for  not  being  acquainted  with.  Iwill  there- 
fore say,  that  if  this  conld,  as  excusable  hypocrisy,  be  juitifled,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  right  or  wrong  in  human  actions. 
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lied  )the  OAatJon ;  but  Moncke^  whose  hints  were 
jcompaoda,  xoinindQd  them  that  they  had  l>e,€^n  a^- 
\j  reaitared  ^n  /condition  of  their  calling  41  Aew 
fwrliament  \  and  they,  finding  it  vain  to  r^t,  en- 
.tered  into  some  resolutions  regairding  the  qualAfi- 
icaftions  of  eleotors^  in  particular^  that  ^ey  should 
^akerfJbexaveiiantf  and  having  .vo^ed  that  ihegene- 
ordl  aboidd.glve  no  conunifisiwa  to  any  whg  4id  iMt 
.previously  declare  that  (the  war  .undertaken  ..agaimt 
ithe  Jate  J^qg  was  juat  and  flawful»  Appointed  .^9. 

iieBgP«r..ther  parliament  at  a  shoirtdate,  and  then  passed 

loifJ^  ech  the  act  af.dissQlution^  which  put  A.fin»l  pedod  itp 

**"•  *®^Ahi8  £uiious  asfiembly  •• 

Jj^j^'«  What .  wene  Moncke's  views,  fiyeu  at  this  time,  it 
is  impossible  to , ascertain.  He  atiU  {declined  coi:- 
xespondence,  not  only  with  the  cavaUers,  but  with 
jemissariesfrom  the  exiled  family,  and  would  no^ 
ito  his  most  confidential  friends,  make  ;aDy  deQlai;a- 
tiou/in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  4*:  but  men  thro^^h- 
out  the  empire  were  tired  of  ravolutions,  and  ithe 
-majority  despaired  .of  repose  under  ;the  BOQ3inal 
form  of  a  republic.  The  grand  struggle  in  iotmtt 
^imes  had  'been  between  the  prince  and  the  par- 
liamQnt;,  vhich,  supported  by  the  popular  voice, 
^maii^tainedtthe  privileges  of  t^e j[)epple.  -^Qut.wl^ep 
the  contest  terminated  in  favour  of  'that  degida^ 
tive  assembly,   people  beheld  that  it,  invested 

**Wliitdocke^  p.  SOtf.  Ludlow,  Tol^ii^p.-a^l,  tltstq.  See  Ludlow's 
Xibend  Kodons  about  Religion  ;  and  Moocke^s  JQypocriiy.  Carte's 
Xet*  ToL.ii.  p.  308,  <!  m^.  Clar.  Papen,  voL  iiL  HutchinaoD,  toI. ii. 
p.  9*4, «/  9eq.    The  treiiGiiery  of  Aahly  Copper  ina  like  himadf. 

^  Clar.  atate  Papen,  toL  iai. 
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with  the  .whole  legislative  potv^er  and  the  disposal 
ofiiffices,  might  coaverttheipublicittustintoalee 
dka  the  membeirs :   That  ihoweyer  judiciQusIy  se- 
•lectedy  vrhen  deputed  by  the  people,  they  could 
mot  rbe  dqiended  on  >when  they  were  no  longer 
underianyooDtrol  from  ithos^. who  had  thenomi- 
nation ;  «)d  tthat  it  was  /to  be  anticipated  that'SL 
.new  .^presentation  would  be  ^gain  split  .into  fae- 
Aiooa  for  superiority,  and  the  iUation  agdin  oonvul- 
.aed  Mirtith  their  growing  <  contentions.    The  licen- 
tiousness/Qf  ihe (affmy  had* eveiy  where  disguated 
the  people;  andiOne  revolution  seemedjonLy.toiIie 
tthe  preoussor.Df  .auotb^iusnirpatioQ.    A  change 
which  threw  down  those  iwho  had  Jong  stood. at 
(the  ihelm  was  grateful  to  .the  ambitious :   The 
.  Stuacts  wese  loud  in  itiieir  professionsi  of  regard  for 
!the  liberty!  of  the  people  and  the  authority,  of  .par- 
lianwnt;;  landioo  many  were.deluded:by)Suoh:lan- 
;guage  riiito  ihe  belief  that  the  fate  of  the  father 
would Jiavesuch a salutaiy. effect] upon  the  son, as 
io  deter  him  ffrom  thoqerunconstitutional  courses 
which  faadcbrought  a  ;weight  of  affliction  uponrthe 
!&mily,'as  Rell'Aasomudi.niiseiy>upon.the  people. 
:8o  in&tuated  /were  the  presbyterians,  sthat  they 
;fi>ndly  f  flattered ;  themselves  .that  now  tthe  vict<^ 
iwas'tfaeics;;  that  the  cavaUens  couldieasilytbere- 
.'Strained  by  tthe ;  united  voice  of  i  the  >  people,  of 
'"itliose. 8upp(Hrt  th^.did  not  doiibt ;  jand  that  the 
:fexiled  ifiunily  never  .could  be  Mstored  on  terms 
short  i of  those  tendered  ;to  the 'late  Jcing  «t  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 
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g^of  The  republican  party  was  still  strongs  but  it 
p"«^  ^^  could  not  resist  the  united  efforts  of  the  cavaliers 
and  presbyterians,  and  it  was  depressed  by  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affiuro.  The  cavaliers  were  ineligible 
by  the  late  act,  but  there  was  no  provision  to  en- 
force it ;  and  as  the  presbyterians,  in  their  jealousy 
of  the  republicans^  favoured  them,  many  were 
elected :  but  many  of  those  who  had  resolved  to 
espouse  the  presbyterian  interest  sought  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  individual  views,  by  aflfecting 
zeal  for  an  unconditional  restoration,  when  they 
perceived  it  could  not  be  avoided.  Laigesums 
were  expended  for  seats,— some  giving  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  others  two  *. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Moncke  con- 
nived at  the  election  of  cavaliers,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  if  the  restoration  should  be  the  most  ad- 
visable course,  he  might  use  them  as  instruments 
for  promoting  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  if  he  found 
himself  in  a  situation  to  usurp  the  government,  he 
might  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  dissolving  an 
assembly  elected  on  principles  prdiibited  by  the 
very  act  which  authorized  it.  He  had  now  b^un 
to  entertain  some  emissaries  from  the  king,  and 
gave  obscure  hints  of  an  iiltention  to  restore  the 
family :  But  even  these  were  contradicted  by  vio- 
lent declarations  to  the  same  individuals.  One  day 
he  declared  that  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  parliament,  both  in  relation  to  the 
king  and  the  house  of  lords ;  another  day  he  told 

«  Carte's  Let.  vol  il.  p.  39^ 
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the  same  person,  <«  in  great  passion,  he  would  spend 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  rather  than  the  Stuarts 
should  ever  come  into  England'^ — though  <<  he 
was  in  good  temper  again  the  same  night.''  Yet 
«<  he  still  persisted  to  protest,  and  wish  his  right 
band  might  rot  off  if  he  had  the  least  design  for 
the  king,  or  if  he  did  not  expose  it  to  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  if  attempted  by  any/'  It  is  even 
sdHeged  that  he  had  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Mazarine,  to  help  him  to  the  place  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Cromwell :  But  every  day 
developed  to  him  the  impracticability  of  the  at- 
tempt. His  late  measures  had  forfeited  for  ever 
the  confidence  of  the  popular  party ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  arrangements  in  the  commands,  it  was 
only  by  keejung  the  army  in  various  stations,  to 
cut  off  mutual  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent detachments,  that  he  could  expect  to  preserve 
it  in  obedience.  If  the  popular  party  regained 
the  ascendency,  he  was  at  once  thrown  down  from 
his  preeminence,  and  the  command  of  the  mili« 
tary  consigned  to  others :  If  the  presbyterian  in- 
terest prevailed,  then  it  restored  the  Stuarts  with- 
out him,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  consequences 
of  resisting  the  measure.  He  had  thus  no  party 
to  act  with  to  raise  him  to  individual  power,  with* 
out  recalling  the  exiled  family ;  and  the  military 
which  gave  him  such  influence  could  not  be  re- 
lied on.  The  city  miKtia,  too,  which  he  had  ot- 
ganized  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  old  army,  felt  with 
their  fellow-citizens:  the  fleet  under  Montague 
was  ready  to  declare  for  the  king,  and  the  party  i^ 
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the  head  of  affiurs  ki  irekmfd  had  been  nq^Kiat* 
ing  with  Charles  IL  Mondte  tbuat  hxve  been 
omsdiaaiB,  besides*  that  he  was  destitute  of  those 
great  qmlities  which  int  Oftver  Cronswell  had  so 
dazseted  laaokiad).  shedding  a  histrcr  even  dd  usitfr^ 
patiofi,  but  which  w^uld  not  bate  presenriid  dvea 
that  individual  much  longet  in  his  gttilt/  gf^eat- 
ness*  When  these  citcumstancea  are  eotisidered^ 
there  wiil  no  longer  be  roonn  fot  wonder^  that  he 
should  have  at  last  intimated  to  Sir  John  GreH^ 
ville,  who  bad  been  sent  oter  by  the  exiled  kilig» 
that  be  was  anxious  to  promote  his  majesty's  aer- 
viee^  and  advised  that  Charles  shonld  kave  the 
Spanispb  ferritories,  lest  be  shonld  be  detained  aa 
a  hostage  £sir  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.  On  this  re* 
turn  at'  good  fortune,  Charles  instantly  tenloved 
to  Bf  eda  i  and  now  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  his  situatkn*. 


*  Mr*  HHitebadnottbebeBcfitof  Om  fthM  voknie  •£  tlie  Q*. 
resdon  Papevj  which  is  an  invaluable  record  ;  and  that  BfBoirda  a  con- 
siderable apology  for  his  misoonoeption  of  the  State  of  things,  and  the 
Tiews  of  ih€  leliding  ]nen4  The  rising  d  Fahrfka,  oo  Mdtiefce'a  mtnh 
south,  for  uurtanee,  vas  viewed  by  the  royalists  Irith  alttvii  p.  6M^ 
656.  669.  See  p.  660,  et  seq.  See  also  about  Manchnter,  HoUia,  and 
the  rest,  who  began  instantly  to  cabal,  not  only  against  the  repoblican 
party,  but  against  the  power  of  the  crown,  &c.  Buieor  ehiaf  bu» 
sinesB  is  now  with  Mondu.  Hune  lays  hold  of  a  statemeBt  by 
Gumble,  that  Moneke  had  asserted  CitNnwell  ooold  net  long  have 
maintained  his  usurpation :  But  from  all  drcumstaotes,  we  never  csa 
bdievfe  that  the  assertion  had  been  mads  tebtive  to  ati  iadividoal  he 
was  so  deeply  engji^ed  with«  tiU  after  the  RcateratiMi.  Humedwdla 
on  ^*  the  natural  tranquillity  and  moderation  of  Moncke's  temper,  the 
calmness  and  solidity  of  his  genius,  not  to  meHiion  his  age  now  mpom 
iki  dkdine"  Let  us  begin  with  his  age i  I  would  ask  at  What  age  a 
map  is  beyond  anOntJon*    But  what  wal  Montke's  age  ?— *Filty-two ! 
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The  war  betMr^eii  Fraiiee  aiid  Spain,  wfitdi,  to  Pcaccbe- 
graiify  the  ambition  of  t#oor  fhrte  ttdivMiial3,F™ceaiid 

Spain* 

cr  two  years  younger  than  Cromwell  was  when  he  usurped  the  govern- 
ment !  As  to  the  natord  traiKiiiillity  and  m6dei%Yi6h  of  his  tSi^et,' 
I  know  not  what  is  meaiit>  since  he  never  could-  safely  dtew  more  sov* 
bition  than  he  did.    See  what  Hyde  (CkrendoD)  dfyi^  in  a  letter  16 
Sir  Henry  Bennett  (lith  February^  1659-60,)  ^«  of  ht$  ambUunU 
'  and  avarithus  nature,"  p.  079.    '^  If  I  hear  his  dbwaoter  n^tt,^ 
(says  Lord  Mordaunt  to  the  Hng  in  a  letter;  dated  I7fh  Fe* 
bruary,  1650,  1660>)  *'  hi  is  covetous,  surly,  dnd  proudi*  p.  e83t 
See  page  661,  regardkig  his  fear  of  Lambert.    See  how  he  wis 
watched  by  Scott  amd  RobinKbn,  p.  669.    See  p.  666,  about  St.  Joini 
and  others,  whose  conduct  influenced  Moncke,  as  to  ihe  ia)jiiriiig  th^ 
king,  p.  667-68.    **  Moncke,"  says  Lord  Mordaunt,  5tfa  Febrnaryy 
1659-60,  ''  hath  already  pulled  off  the  mask,  tfnd  is  dearly  repnblit^ 
and  certainly  hath  acted  the  weakest  pttrtthift  ever  mm  did;  he  hoik 
lost  aU  parties,  and  now  runs  with  the  giddy  members  into  iliegsl  and 
irregular  actions,"  p.  70.    See  p.  672.  674,  675,  ei  seq.    ''  Theie  is  so 
insolent  a  spirit  amongst  some  of  the  nobility,*'  iMte»  Mr.  BaroA, 
(February)  **  that  I  really  fear  'twill  turn  to  an  arntocf^,  Moncke 
inclining  that  wlcy  too.    My  opinion  is  dear  that  the  ling  oug^  not 
to  part  with  the  dinrdi,  crown,  or  friends'  lands^  leSt  he  make  iny 
lord  of  Northumbefland  his  equal,  nay,  pefhajte  his  superior,"  p.  6B0, 
'681.    Regardihg  Moncke's  conduct  to  the  dty,  p.  688.    Lord  Mbr- 
^unt,  fovbicdng  his  xeasDuing  upon  die  covetous,  sarly>  prcAid  tfempte 
of  Moncke,  says,  '^  If  this  be  his  nature  he  will  prove  jsuSlhaHtt, 
there  being  none  ef  those  humours^  how  peccant  saever>  but  may  be 
.  rectified.    The  visible  iiidination  of  the  people ;  the  danger  he  tbre- 
sees  from  so  many  enemies;  his  particular  pique  f»  LsM^ti;  tile 
provocatwn  of  the  anabaptists  iind  sectidriesj  l^ith  Whotn  I  IhAy  n<tW 
join  the  catholici ;  the  want  b£  money  to  contfhue  standiiig  ahniett; 
the  divisions  of  the  diief  officers  in  thosfe  respective  armies  ;  the  Ad« 
vices  of  those  near  him,  I  mean  Cloberry  and  Knight,  whtftfl  I  heir 
as  well  of  as  of  the  former;  the  adtnonltionii  daily  ^veH  tiim  by  Mr. 
Annesley  and  Alderman  Robinson,  ttnless  God  hail  fed  him  fbr  ilie 
slaughter^  dmnot  btti  mDve  him  td  retdru  to  assist  the  goteffiJUdit 
lie  ^as  born  uiider,  akd  Mlth  hit  aSowed  to  he  the  beit  unitr  ihe 
gretOest  t^twU,'*  p.  683.    Ste  About  Mobck^'s  "  bitter  s^€^6h  ij^nit 
fnonardiy,"  to  the  seduded  members,  p.  688.    See  Lady  WilldUgil^ 
by's  Lettier  to  Hyd^  about  the  ai^jproAchiDg  ^tecti^iyt,  p.  ^89>  ditted 
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had,  for  about  thirty  years,  cost  a  prodigal  w^^te 
of  lives  and  treasure,  was,  soon  after  the  late 
protector's  death,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  the 

94th  February*  '' The  dlfloontented  penoDB  here,"  writes  Mr.  IKxoii 
•n  the  nine  day^  after  the  return  of  the  sednded  members,  ^'  (sach  as 
Hailerigy  Soott,  RobinsoB,  and  others^)  are  not  without  their  designs 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  our  new  gevemon^  and  to  that  end 
have  ahready  joined  with  the  officers  of  die  old  aimy,  and  intend  diis  ' 
very  night  to  make  proposals  to  Mondce  for  re-estaUishing  of  die 
protector  again,  as  being  Ihe  only  expedient  they  can  find  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin>  &c  p.  6S9,  600.  See  also  Moncice's  desire  to 
dissolve  the  parliamenty  because  it  was  for  establishing  a  new  militia. 
See  about  Moacke*s  aupposed  designs,  p.  691.  See  also  the  temper 
ikf  hisofficers,  p.  69S.  Seealsoabout  hisdesignsy  p.  693.  Lambert 
petitioned  for  leave  to  transport  himself  beyond  seas :  '^  yet,  after  all 
this,  many  believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  malce  a  bustle,  and  that 
jthe  rump  love  him  much  better,  and  will  trust  him  more  than  they 
will  do  Mondcei  Every  day  prodnees  some  manifesto  sent  up  to 
Mmdke  for  a  frdl  and  free  parliament,"  &c.  p.  695.  ''  AU  I  can  say 
of  Moncke,"  writes  Mr.  Harwich  to  the  king,  March  10,  is,  "  tiiat 
no  means  aie  left  unattempted  which  come  within  the  power  of  my 
friend ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  former  resolution  only  to  move  along 
with  Moncke,  about  the  beginning  of  this  week  he  pressed  him  with 
«ll  the  arguments  he  could,  both  from  necessity,  honour,  and  in- 
terest; and  he  put  him  to  such  a  stand  with  them,  as  he  only  re- 
plied he  would  consider  of  it,  and  tell  more  of  his  mind  hereafter. 
And  again,  on  Wednesday,  upon  occasion  of  the  nmeosCnnoe,  he 
itedarsd  himself  to  my  frimd»  that  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  parljament,  both  in  relation  to  your  majesty  and  the 
house  of  lords ;  and  yet  yesterday  he  told  kirn  t»  great  paukm,  he 
wmiU  spend  the  last  drop  tf  his  blood  nUherikam  the  Sit^^ 
tome  into  England.  Though  1  hear  from  other  hands  he  was  in  a  good 
tempemgain  the  same  night,*'  p.  69^.  See  p.  698,  about  the  anny, 
^c  and  Mcmcke.  Bee  what  Moncke  intended  by  a  free  parliament, 
and  how  Hyde  only  relied  on  his  dedaxing  for  the  king  even  on 
Maidi  17th,  in  consequence  of  Fairfax  and  Rosaiter  having  risen, 
p.  701.  See  following  psge,  about  parties,  &c.  One  of  the  king's 
friends,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mr.  Harrison,  writes  to  the  king,  on 
the  19th  March,  that  Montague  had  declared  for  him,  as  the  only 
way  to.settle  the  nation ;  and  then  says,  '<  Moncke  .still  pemists  to  pm- 
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Pyrenees.  Spain^  by  the  united  efforts  of  France 
and  England,  was  at  last  reduced  so  low  that  the 
French  minister  did  not  escape  censure  for  sacri- 
ficing his  master's  interest  to  the  importunity  of 
the  queen  mother:  But  the  death  of  Cromwell 
had  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs  :  As  it 
"was  he  who  had  entered  into  the  war,  so  the  parlia- 
ment might  conclude  a  peace  and  adopt  measures 
for  compelling  France  to  concur.  By  the  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk,  the  road  was  open  into  the 
French  territory,  and  a  co-operation  with  the  Hu- 
guenots, orprotestants  of  that  country,  might  soon 
paralyze  the  French  government.  Charles  went 
to  the  treaty,  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  poten- 
tates in  recovering  his  throne,  as  the  cause  of 
kings :  But,  as  his  prospect  of  regaining  it  was, 
by  the  defeat  of  Booth's  insurrection,  deemed 
hopeless,  his  reception  was  cold,  while  that  of 
Lockhart,  the  English  ambassador,  was  attended 

test^  and  wish  his  right  hand  may  rot  off  if  he  has  the  least  design 
for  the  king,  or  if  he  do  not  oppose  it  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  if 
attempted  by  any/'  p.  70S.  See  p.  704,  et  teq.  particolaTly  p.  7SS^  739. 
See  also  Thurloe's  State  Papers^  yoL  vii.  Upon  the  whole^  I  con- 
ceive that  there  can  be  no  great  doubt  that  Moncke  was  carried  by 
the  stream,  and  only  determined  on  the  Restoration  when  he  could 
not  raise  himself  to  the  chief  power.  Manchester^  and  others  of  the 
presbyterian  party^  who  professed  much  for  the  king,  intended  to 
bind  him  down  so  fast,  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  write  a 
letter,  or  appoint  a  kitchen  boy^  without  their  consent,  p.  705.  See 
sIbo  p.  738,  and  dsewhere^  for  Fairfax.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the 
temper  of  the  nation^  the  restoration  could  not  be  avoided ;  but  it 
might  have  been  effected  on  certain  conditions.  See  Ftice,  as  to 
Moncke*s  continued  protestations  for  a  commonwealth^  and  the  views 
of  the  presbyterian  party;  and  as  to  Moncke^  Clar.  Hist  vol.  vi. 
p.  783,  et  seq.  See  Note  xxL  to  vol.  i.  of  Laing's  History  relative  to 
the  story  told  by  Locke  of  Moncke*s  intrigue  with  Mazarine. 
VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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with  a  resf>ect  which  had  never  been  shewn  to  the 
represeotative  of  any  nioiiArch.    Though  the  Pope 
had  talked  of  the  deep  concern  which  it  gave  Mm 
to  see  the  death  of   the  lat^  king  umrevenged^ 
and  declared  that  he  would  u^e  his  fatherly  inte* 
rest  in  uniting  the  different  mcNQarcbs  to  re-assert 
the  right  of  the  exiled  faoiily,  as  in  a  cause  whicb^ 
being  directed  against  a  successful  es;ample  of  re- 
volt in^  subjects,  it  became  all  sovereigns  to  main- 
tain \ — so  little  sympathy  did  the  £U:e  of  that 
family  excite,  that    the    queea-^notfaer  oi  Eng* 
hndi  so  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  French  king, 
was  scarcely  supplied  with  the  o^ecessaries  of  li&, 
aindf  ia  reported  to  have  been,  on  one  occasion  obli- 
ged to  keep  her  bed  from  want  of  fuel  %o  warm 
her   apartment :    £ven  the  catholic  king-  him- 
self, it  is.  believed,  would,  to  accompfish  his  own 
ends  in  regard  to  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  have  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  a  brother  prince  who  had 
sought  Bfi  asyluni  in  his  territories*    When,  how- 
ever^ thete  was  a  prospect  of  his  restorati<H),  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  any  attempt  to  detain 
him,  they  were  all  sufficiently  loud  in  expressing 
their  joy  and  in  proffering  him  their  services  t. 
Pmbyteri*      Some  of  the  presbyterians  took  the  alarm  at  the 
S       '  idea  of  a  restoration,  and  the  great  body  were 
still  zealous  for  rigorous  terms;  but,  as  in  one 
thing  they  all  concurred,  hatred  of  the  sectaries^ 
on  this  was  founded  the  hope  of  the  cavaliers. 

•  CUr,  voL  vi.  p.  548. 

t  CUr.  voL  vi.  p.  675,  et  seq.    State  Papcw,  vol.  iii.  Le  Sifede  de 
Louis  XIV. 
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The  republicans,  m  sectaries,  perceiving  that  all 
would  be  lost  if  they  did  not  immediately  act, 
were  in  the  bigbest  state  of  commotion ;  and  the 
troops  began  to  be  everywhere  afiected  with  the 
spirit  of  mutiny,  when  Lambert,  having  escaped  ifmbert 
from  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  committed  lect  t^^^ 
in  consequence  of  having  surrendered  himself,  in-^*^"^^ 
stantly  endeavoured  to  set  himself  at  their  head. 
Prompt  iDeasnres  alone  saved  Moncke.  Ingold&* 
by,  who  seems  to  have  been  krtterly  treated  coldly 
by  Cromwell*)  and  was  ever  ready  to  affect  the 
utmost  zeal  for  the  party  that  was  ilppCTmost^ 
was  sent  against  Irim,  and  overtook  him  b^re  te 
could  raise  more  than  four  troops.  Perceiving 
themselves  to  be  overpowered  with  great  superioir* 
ity  in  numbers,  one  of  the  troops  deserted,  and 
Lambert,  along  with  Okey,  Axtle,  and  Creed,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Overton,  partly  from  the  activity 
of  Fairfax,  found  it  necessary^  owing  to  the  dissaf^ 
fection  among  his  troops,  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand of  Hull  f. 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  lords  were,  idNevrPar* 
spite  of  a  promise  made  by  Moncke  ta  exclude  meet^  2501 
them,  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  i:ipper^^' 
liouse,  when  tfaey  chose  the  £arl  of  Manchester  as 
their  speaker :  The  commons  chose  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone.     Both   bouses  confirmed    Moncke's 
commission  of  captain-general,  and  the  membera 


•  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  365. 

t  Clar.  Tol.  vi.  p.  f9$,  ei  seq.    Ludlow,  toL  ii.  p.  8$8«£».  875,  S77, 
Price,  Ghimble,  SkiiiBer. 
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emulated  each  other  in  ex[n*essiDg  abhorrence  at 
the  ejfecution  of  the  late  king,  and  in  reflecting 
on  the  memory  of  CromwelL    This  was  a  prelude 
to  the  Restoration,  though  nothing  was  said  about 
it }  and  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  there  was  a 
strong  party  who  were  inclined  to  restore  monar- 
chy on  rigorous  terras  only ;  but  Moncke,  who  was 
determined  to  make  his  own  fortune,  without  re- 
gard to  any  party,  and  who  weU  knew  that  con- 
ditions for  himself  would  expose  him  to  jealousy 
from  the  king  and  his  immediate  advisers,  while 
leaving  all  to  the  gratitude  of  the  prHice  would 
bind  him  to  his  interest,  had  already  concluded 
matters  with    Charles,  withoutv^  specifying  con- 
ditions either  for  his  country  or^mself.     He 
therefore  intimated  to  the  house  of  cotlH^ons  that 
Sir  John  Grenville  was  at  the  door,  dei^pus  to 
deliver  a  letter  from  the  king,  when  orderW^'^ 
given  for  his  immediate  admission.    Grenville^^* 
livered,  along  with  the  letter,  a  declaration  frd» 
J^2J^^  Charles,  in  which  he  professed  great  regard  f(S 
byCbarifltthe  privileges  of  parliament  and  the  rights  of  the 
people;  professed  a  general  amnesty  to  all  per-    | 
sons  but  such  as  should  be  excepted  by  parlia-  ^ 
ment  itself;  promised  liberty  of  conscience,  and   ' 
his  consent  to  any  act  that  parliament  might  deem    , 
necessary  to  secure  it ;  and  assured  them  that  he    i 
would  leave  it  to  parliament  to  determine  about    I 
the  sale  and  the  alienation  of  the  church  lands ;    j 
while  he  promised  to  the  soldiers  not  only  all  their 
arrears,  but  a  continuance  of  their  pay.  To  quicken 
their  motions,  he  also  intimated  what  was  unfound- 
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ed,  that  he  bad  asniraiices  of  aid  from  foreign 
piiaces  J  but  that  he  was  disposed  to  decline  it  in 
confidence  of  their  affections.  This  assembly, 
however,  was  not  so  carried  away  by  the  occasion 
as  not  to  think  of  conditions  $  and  the  great  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  himself  moved  the  commons  to 
take  them  into  consideration :  But  Moncke  inter- 
posed, telling  them  the  troops  could  not  be  depend- 
ed on  during  the  delay  of  a  treaty  j  and  as  they 
dreaded  the  second  ascendiency  of  the  republicans 
on  the  one  hand,  and  perceived,  on  the  other,  that 
Moncke  would,  in  all  probability,  succeed  in  jre- 
storing  the  king  without  them,  while  they  were 
also  apprised  that  he  was  intimating  to  the  king 
what  fell  from  individual  members,  and  each  ap- 
prehended not  only  the  loss  of  favour,  but  possi- 
bly the  royal  vengeance-— they  dropped  the  oppo* 
sition.  Charles  was  therefore  proclaimed,  and  ar- 
rangements were  instantly  made  for  his  uncondi- 
tional restoration*. 

Montague  was  despatched  to  bring  him  over,cluiiet*ie. 
and  returned   to  England  amid  a  general  de-pj^^^ 
monstr^tion  of  joy:  but  the  presbyterians  were^»^*^ 
ipre  long  taught,  by  oppression,    not   to   rejoice 
over  the  humiliation  of  the  republicans.    No  idea 
was  ever  more  erroneous  than  that  Charles  and 
his  friends  acted  mercifully  towards  their  adver- 
saries, as  they  proceeded  as  far  as  they  durst. 


*  ParL  Hist  vol.  xidi.  p.  810^  et  seq.    Clar»  State  Papers^  vol.  iii. 
Hist,  Tol.  yi.  p.  732>  et  seq.    Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  87^.   Price.    Gumble. 
k^O    i      31djmer.    Carte's  Let  vol.  ii.  Burnetts  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times. 
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1^  even  pursued  by  assaflsins  some  of  those  who 
{)a4  sought  refiige  in  foieign  climes  *•  His  owu 
ppen  eucpufsgemeut  of  every  species  of  profligacy 
reflects  disgrace  oo  the  age  that  oould  tolerate  it« 
Vtifi  violation  of  the  law,  and  des^s  against 
religion^  evince  that  he  had  not  profited  by  expe« 
rienee. 

*  Ludlov^  vol.  iii.  See  in  Price  a  |NnDof  of  hypoaritiQal  cant  by 
Mondce  after  the  reBtorataon^  p.  161.  '^  When  I  came  to  hinij** 
■ays  PHoe;^  ^  I  kmeied  to  kim,  and  kissed  hii  handf,  (Had  he  been 
*f  a  man  of  such  plain  mannere**  wi  Hume  lepiesenti  hhn^  would  hia 
chaplain  have  used  this  ceremony  ?)  ''He  took  me  upj  and  was  pltased 
io  speak  some  kind  words  to  me;  but,  in  spealdng,  broke  into  tears, 
flaying  these  woids:  'Np,  Mr.Price,  itwain<»tl  tfaatdid  (hit;  ycm 
know  the  jealousies  that  weit  hsd  of  mc^'  (how  oeuld  it  be  otfaerwiae^ 
considering  his  false  protestatioitB  ?)  ^  and  the  oppodtiona  against 
me.  It  was  God  alone  who  did  it  j;  to  him  be  theglory,  whose  is  die 
kingdom  and  the  power^  over  this  and^ll  governments.' "  Compsra 
this  with  Ms  b^Ksphenvm  addresaea  tp  ^  Vws^  Parlianifliit 
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Abeioeen,  crael  tmtment  of  the  town  of,  by  Mobiibse,  iu.  Hii, 

Aat,  triennial,  iiL  id7« 

Adnltoy  Act,  ty.  S3Si 

Airly,  £arl  of,  and  hu  sons,  Joih  Montioiey  iiL  idS, 

Allan,  Alderman,  W.  347* 

Aluon  and  Bobina,  case  of,  u*  Sdil. 

Alva,Bdceof,  {.211. 

Anhalt,  Prince  oC;  iL  9. 

Annus Mirdbmt,l  221. 

Antrim,  Meaqnia  of,  receivea  a  oonmiarion  to  laiae  an  army  of  native  Iriili» 
iiL  160— declaration  of,  ib.  185. 

Apprentices  threaten  to  attadc  the  Tower  to  drive  ont  Limdbrd,  iu.  24t<M 
pmfo  their  lerfiees  to  the  parliament,  whidi  are  dedined,  ibt  297. 

Aigyhtf  Marquif  of,  given  the  lie  to  by  Sydaeift,  IL  432— AJady  aocoaed  of 
an  intention  to  cut  off  Charles,  iiL  146— inefl^etual  attempt  to  gain  him 
over,  ib.  S99— advancea  in  porsuit  of  the  Irish,  ib.  531— straw  conduct 
and  defeat  of,  ib.  536. ;  iv.  29.  126,  127rl28, 129.  299.  304.  314 

Aristocracy,  EngUsli,  power  of  diminished,  L  id— dismiss  thdr  petty  tenant, 
ry,  and  let  their  lands  in  huge  tracts  to  individuals,  ib.  19— enriched  by  &e 
Beformation,  ib.  79— worldly  motives  of,  regarding  the  Beformation,  ib.  i0S 
— ^ilqected  to  the  htws,  ib.  330— alarmed  at  the  popdhir  spirit  iiL  ,251. 

Aristociacy,  Scottidiy  cupidity  of,  whetted  by  the  plunder  of  the  Engltrii 
church,  i.  387. 

Army,  English,  ram  of  the,  iL  39.  531«ionted,  ib.  535— plot,  account  6^  iiL 
i08— farther  particulars,  ib.  137. 

Army,  Scottish,  passes  the  Tweed,  iL  534.-€ontinua  hk  Enghnd,  ilL  40-i- 
enters  Enghmd,  ib.  473— letreats  again  to  Westmorehmd^iv.  4— ifi^ffidefl^ 
ib.6ijetteq.6Uei  Mf.— ponden  of,  ott  Down-HiU,  ib.  289— Atett  £4;> 
hmd,  ib.  305— divisions  of,  ib.S09—cahrii  in,  ib.  486. 
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Anny,  liiib,  Popiib,  prinatily  niied  for  the  ni^iigition  of  Seodftiid,  in. 

80l— pmpoie  to  emploj  the,  against  En^Oudf  ib.  M--Uie  parliamgnt  in- 

nit  on  tba  dkbaadmait  of»  ib.  137— li^gim  to  bt  ilidMaidw^  ib.  140^ 

•bnott  diriMiided,  ib.  170. 
Annieiy  royal  and  pariiameiUaiy,  difibiait  compoGitioii  of»  ioL  36S. 
Amy,  pariiamoitary,  bwei  opportnnitief,  vL  368—ditpotilaon  o^  ik  381— 

new  model  of,  ib.  56P    Hate  oiy  !▼.  1.  OT    appototi  a^jaHrtoR*  ib*  B7~ 

taket  poweirion  of  the  king*!  pcnon«  ib.  9a  99,  93,  94— mutiny  of,  ib.  106 

-^quelled,  ib.  109— icmonftianoe  of,  ib,  151  j  gftcti  of  nme,  ib.  153    dO" 

dantion  of,  ib.  155— mndies  to  London,  and  pmgei  tbe  pariiasMOt,  ib» 

158. 
Atundd,  £arl  of,  case  of,  iL  128— Lord  High  Steward  of  England  at  die 

trial  of  Stiafibide,  iiL  45. 
Azundd,  Mr.  John,  iiL  410. 

Articles,  Lords  of  the,  i  429.  t  ii.  416   .iMtitationof  the,  aboiiAed,  iii.  tsa 
Ascfaam,  assassination  of,  iv.  264. 
Ashbomham,  dee{ily  engaged  in  tbe  amy  plot,  iiL  137;  ir.  65b  90.  97.  101. 

loa  111,  112.  120. 
Ashley,  Sir  Jacob,  conoemed  in  tbe  amiy  plot,  iiL  108— caounmation  of,  ib. 

596,  iv.  5.  28. 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  enactmoit  of,  L  393— «t  Glasgow,  iL  492 

— 4Wts  of,  ib.  494.  510— general  dedazation  of  commissioners  of^  iv. 

282. 
Athens,  senators  of,  bow  diosen,  iiL  555. 
Atuunder,  bill  of.    See  Wentworth. 
Aztle,  iv.  483. 
Ayfaner,  account  of  the  Englidi  constxtiitipn  by,  L  313— contrast  of  the  state 

of  the  English  and  Fraich  by,  ib.  315. 
Ayscue,  ir.  316.  320.  333,  334. 

B 

Babington  eonspiraqri  L  221. 

Saoon,  Lord,  iv.  358— note  regaining,  ib.  359,  360. 

JBadley,  ir.  333. 

BaOlie,  Lieat-Genenl,  !▼.  29, 30.  33. 

Baillie  (Scottish  divine)  accomplishments  of,  iL  506. ;  iiL  41— letter  of,  ib. 

143. 147. 
Balfour,  Sur  William,  reflises  to  connive  at  the  escape  of  Staffixde,  iiL  12ft— 

dismissed  firam  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  ib.  246    examinatioo  of,&. 

661. 
Ballard,  Iient*Golond,  ezamination  of,  iu.  592. 
BaUe,  John,  L  52. 

Bahnerino,  case  of,  u.  420— trial  and  sentence  of,  ib.  426,  427. 
BamptoD,  Kat.  case  of,  ii.  349. 
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Baneioft  .meeti  the  teetaziet  by  ancrtiog  the  dlyine  iiiititiUion  of  biihopiy  L 

ISh 
Bawbooe,  Mr.  Pnife-6od»  W.  362— picMitt  an  addnn  to  pidiain^t»  jb. 

MS.  468. 
Bans,  caie  of,  iii.  75. 
Banow,  Sennons  of,  L  40& 
Barday,  Mr.  iiL  566. 

JBasOioim  Dorni,  L  S97— aevtn  oopicB  of  only  printedy  ib.  412. 
Basing  Hoate*  ir.  21. 

BaatvidL  andotboii,  can  of,  iL  884    cwal  anteneeon.  Ok  340. 
Bavaria,  Duke  of,  head  of  the  Catholic  league,  ii.  9. 
Beckington,  case  of  dnirch  wardens  of,  iL  375. 
Bedford,  Earl  of,  military  proceedingi  of,  iii  409. 
Beggars,  country  swaimed  with,  i  83. 
BeUasis,  Cdond,  defeated  by  the  Fairtoea,  iiL  475. 
Benboe  shot,  iy.  313. 

Bench,  Kiog*s,  fiDnnetly  ambulatory,  L  162. 
Benevdeooes,  account  of,  L  253;  it  180. 
Beikeley  Castle,  iv.  21. 

Berkdey  arrested  on  the  bench  on  a  charge  of  high  tiCBMn,  iii  83. 
Betkclsj,  Sir  John,  deeply  engaged  in  the  army  plot,  iiL  137.  400— joins  the 

kmg  whUe  he  was  with  the  anny,  iy.  97.  101.  111.  114^  115, 116. 
Bemaid,  Mr.  case  of,  iL  374. 
Beny,  h.  457. 

Berwick,  paciflfation  of,  iL  504. 
Bigotiy,  efibcts  of,  on  the  heart,  L  129. 
Btdiops,  Scottish,  L  416. 
Bishops,  En^ish,  bill  to  restram  flnm  secohtt  offices,  iii.  134— protestation  of, 

ib.  252^impeadmicnt  of,  ib.  254 
Bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  Deering's  bill  for  the  extiipttion  of>  iiL  135. 
Blackstone,  statement  of,  regarding  toitore,  L  237. 
Bhidi,  second  declinatiwe  of,  L  398. 
Bhur,  Scottish  deigyman,  iiL  41. 
Blake,  Adminl,  defends  Lyme,  iiL  522— oesOent  oondiiet  of,  picseiysi 

Tauntco,  iv.  2— 44ipointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  along  with  Dean* 

&e.  ib.  816— dianetcr  of,  ib.  317.  319.  332, 333,  834^  335    eyploits  of, 

in  the  Meditenanean,  ib.  390,  391— death  of,  ib.  41& 
Bohwniih  origb  of  war  m,  iL  2.— qneen  o^  sendi  lettm  to  Laud,  ib.  396. 
Boon,  Mr.  it.  439. 
Booth,  Sir  Geoige,  iy.  438.  441. 

Bodace,  Sir  John,  appointed  one  of  the  loidfjuttioa  of  Iiebudf  iiL  163. 
Bothwell,  Bail  of,  L  891. 
Bourne,  iy.  333. 
BoycM,  case  of,  il  848. 
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fiojdt  Mr.  Zftchcry,  tv.  300. 

Bnidick  Down,  battle  a^^  iiL  411. 

BncUtaMr,  FftiideBt,  dMrtettr  of,  W.  191.  f  0&  84S.  38t.  437. 

JBicnktofuy  >tticlf  0^  111.  380. 

Bicnton,  ffir  WiUtam,  ilL  411. 

Bridgevftter,  town  of,  sitiuuion  of,  it.  15— ciurender  of,  ib.  10. 

Bristol,  Eari  of,  oondueu  the  treaty  with  Spun,  ii.  ll^-ciM  of,  ih.  10&~ 
impeachment  of,  iU  107--prefen  avtidaf  agafaM  Lord  Cobwajry  ih.  108. 

Brittol,  town  of,  captmw  of,  by  Ri^ert,  iiL  48g    eumpder  of,  it.  lA. 

Bioghill.  Lord,  !▼.  SM.  404.  4m,  4ta 

Brooke  and  Sey,  dedarathm  of,  B.  407. 

Brooke,  command  of,  iiL  413--deMh  off  fo.  4l4^ 

Brown,  Sir  John,  hr.  27* 

Bofkingham,  Duke  of,  jeakKia  of  Briitol,  &  11  hiHiiy  aai  ehnadtr  of* 
lb.  IS—inaoleneeof,  lo  the  prince,  Vb,  tl— cMtrtt  nd  gaim  Ow  piiBae'a 
ooBfidcnoe,  ib.  29— adtiaei  him  to  make  a  Journey  to  Sp^,  ft.  OT."i|dcm 
and  jedoufy  o^  prevent  the  Sposlih  mnieh,  Ak  30  dafwtt  wKh  iha  pdaee 
from  Madrid,  and  retmni  lo  Enghtfid^  ik  84^  HH  OTpiiim  the  neaeiMa 
pomcd  there  by  him,  ib.  7a— unpeached  by  BriHolt  A^  107— anpeadied 
by  theoommont,  ibb  118u.^«stedobaaofellorof  Ooiditfd^ib.  117— «Mwer 
of,  loUa  impeaclimait*  ibi  119<*-4ibaa»faid«ii  on  tfit  hnpeadmant  tf,  lb. 
120— anevBt  to  the  impeaehmait  of,  fawn  by  Shr  K.  Hydfe»  ih.  IfOu. 
expedition  of,  to  the  Frendi  coaat,  ib.  147— altadtt  tfa*  ilk  of  BMt,  ft. 
140— ahandoDi  his  design,  ib.  150  asaanfnatkw  of.  Ox  80f  natlirnlBW 
regarding,  ib.  208;  iv.  309.  465. 

Bockmghamshire,  petition  of  fireeholden  «f,  to  Mng  and  piriianifiti  iS.  fO^ 

Bnckner,  Abbot*t  du^dahi,  charged  as  an  acoeanry  ftff  liri^rtig  Piynoft^ 
book,  ii«827. 

BuU  affixed  to  the  Bidiop  of  London's  gatoi,  i.  21g  111111  d^  ftb  S20u. 
another,  ft.  221. 

BuHer,  Sir  Kidiaid,  iiL  409« 

Burchet,  case  of,  L  217. 

Burdit,  Mr.  case  of,  iL  S75. 

^raigeoHi  smttuionod  to  pansBent,  L  •. 

Bmghky,  proposal  of,  to  «iito  a  Mw  oont,  1, 808. 

Budey,  Captahi,  iv*  ll9i 

Burnet,  Bishop,  (note>  If.  177« 

BmrtoB«ido<iisn,cato«f,  ii*2>l  ■■«mtf  aenteiciony  !b.3<0i  aijgmwiK^ 
ib.345. 

Byron,  JLord,  (^  John)  appointed  sooceisor  to  littMiM  m  g&m^Oft  d  fttf 
Tower,  i&  247  aicitri  ikm  appisftsMidit  of  ptofttt)Mlt»  ik  881— «llttf 
obeys  the  summons  of  both  houses,  ib.  S02. 

Byron,  Sir  Jdm,  and  his  brother,  unable  to  restram  the  Iroepa  under  Ihilr 
command,  iiL  378— army  of,  completely  defeated,  ik  471. 
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CUdenroocU  lemark  ai.  1 395,  417. 

CalTin,  addnaed  Earl  of  Hutlbid,  &c  i.  104. 

CamdeD»  infonnfttioa  bj,  L  lOd-^nfeixed  to  by  Mr.  Hume  on  martial  law, 
ib.  tig    account  of  Elizabeth**  intentioii  towatda  Bunhet  by*  ib.  217. 

CaaaHf  Scotch,  it  438.  559. 

Caftikt  Lord,  i?.  lOa 

Oiev,  Sir  Aiemnder.  iii.  409. 

GarietoBt  8u  Dudley,  apopch  of,  ii.  114b 

Gadiik,  CooBtanof,  iv.  105. 

Gaite,  iDflODciatwdea  of,  iii.  818. 

Camamm,  Eail  of,  iii  431. 

CatbdicB,  feeUngi  of,  in  Maiy*i  nign,  i  lll«*to  improve  thtir  advantages 
did  not  ofvpoee  stntchea  of  the  pierogativt,  ib.  183— feelingt  of,  under  Eli- 
zabeth, ib.  18ft-p.cvev  figrmad  lOoto  against  the  lift  of  Elizabeth,  ib.  152— 
demands  of  Irish,  iii.  18a 

Cavendish,  Mr.  takes  Giaadiam,  liL  408. 

Cavaliers,  iv.  440,  476. 

C^Ummistar  of  Eliaabetfa,  the  fiist  to  bioadi  the  principles  of  inkatiQD, 

CeciL    See  Wimbleton. 

ChakflMVy  ponspiratar,  hanged,  iii.  488. 

CbambeiB,  Mr.  omb  of » ii.  875«»>with  odiars,  mpgmh  hi  vahi  agahist  the  tas  of 
dup-mooey,  it*  388. 

ChaaoeUor,  duty  of,  by  88  Ed.  I.  c  5.  L  161. 

C3ianeery,  iUe|^  commismm  by  Eliaabeth  not  rcoorded  in,  1. 154;  iv.  857, 
etteq. 

Charier,  Great,  L  160. 

Charta  Magna,  i  805— merely  eonfirmed  by  oommeo  bw,  ib.  866. 

Chadcs  I.  alters  the  patent  of  judges,  i.  193— when  Frinoe,  obtains  his  Other's 

eonsent  to  go  to  Spain,  iL  8a— with  Buckingham  arrives  in  Madrid,  ib.  89 

■■■consfqnenffs  of  the  journey  of,  ib.  30    and  Buckingham  quit  Madrid, 

ib.  34  ■  and  Buckingham  return  to  En^and,  ib.  35— aecseskm  of,  ib.  45 

.  maniage  of;  ib.  49— pursues  with  fbry  the  purpose  of  a  Spanish  war,  &.  58 

■■conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the  case  ef  Mcotague,  ib.  66— coronatmn  of,  ib. 

87— addressee  a  letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  eommans,  ib.  91«— 

racattge  to  the  eonwions,  ib.  00.  kctmcs  the  commons  at  Whitehall,  ib.  99 

— new  eounsds  adopted  by,  ih.  130— rsaaans  of,  Ibt  encouraging  high  church 

doctrme,  ib.  137— oondnct  of,  ib.  157— seotfaneBts  diiplayod  by,  hi  his  ad- 

drees  to  paiiiament,  ib.  168— conduct  of,  regarding  Maawariag,  ib.  181, 

•  188— peremptory  mcseage  to  the  commons,  ib.  183    another  meseage  to 

do.  ib.  186— returns  the  proper  answer  to  the  petition  of  qght,  ib.  187— 

attempt  of,  to  save  Buekingham,  ib.  191— conduct  ef,  in  regard  to  printing 

the  petition  of  ri^t,  ib.  195— legMduig  the  prerogative  of,  m  hiffictnig  a 
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tortuie,  ib.  208— conduct  of,  regarding  the  usassinmtion  of  BuckiDgham, 
iL  209— oooduct  of,  regarding  the  Kochellers,  ib.  214— remtutioDs  of,  in  re- 
gard  to  parliament)  ib.  215— addzeu  of,  to  pariiament,  ib.  218— icpaated 
messages  of,  to  parliament,  to  hasten  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundagv,  Slc 
ib.  225— extraordinary  proc^ings  of,  in  regard  to  the  imprisoned  members* 
ib.  231— prodamatton  of,  forbidding  the  mention  of  another  pariiament,  ib* 
236-^eutndity  obsenred  by,  considered,  ib.  272— oonduct  of,  in  regard  to 
tonnage  and  poondoge,  275— arbitrary  and  capridous  system  of  government 
of,  reached  departmenta  where  he  seema  lo  have  intruded  for  the  poipoio  of 
proving  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  ib.  279— conduct  of  regarding  new  boild- 
[   ings  in  the  metropolis,  ib.  280«->proclamation  of,  enjoining  the  residence  of 
the  aristocracy  in  the  country,  ib.  281— .resorts  to  knighthood  as  a  mean  of 
raising  money,  ib.  283— selfishness  of,  disoororcd  particuhiriy  in  a  pro. 
jected  forest  for  deer,]  ib.  284— proceedings  of,,  in  regard  to  feiceta,  &c.  lb. 
285— in  his  annotations  to  hmds  annual  accounts,  talks  of  commanding  his 
judges  to  act,  though  oontrary  to  law,  ib.  287— purpose  of  returning  to  the 
Komish  church  seriously  intended  by,  ib.  299— conduct  of.  In  vqgard  to  Sir 
David  Foulis  and  his  son,  ib.  319— conduct  of  with  regard  to  Williams,  ib. 
359— did  not  even  conceal  a  determination  to  dispense  with  the  very  focnis 
of  the  constittttbn,  ib.  397— eevere  proclamation  of,  against  recusants,  ib, 
413 — visits  Scotland,  ib.  415— conduct  of,  regarding  the  Sootcih  diurch,  th. 
435.  457,  et  sfg.— conduct  of;  regarding  the  canons  and  liturgy,  and  vio- 
lent proclamations  of,  ib.  467— opinion  of,  of  the  coveoant,  ib.  473— sends 
Hamilton  as  his  commissioner  to  Scotland,  ib.  474— conduct  of,  and  letter 
from,  ib.  461— agrees  to  an  assembly  of  the  Scotch  chorcfa  under  oonditkaw,' 
ib.  487— determines  to  commence  war,  for  which  he  had  been  preparing,  ib. 
495— marches  with  an  army  to  subdue  the  Scots,  ib.  498— military  opera- 
tions of,  ib.  499 — ^proclamations  of,  to  the  Soots,  ib.  501— opens  a  ncgo- 
elation,  ib.  503— consequences  of  expedition  of,  lb.  50&— insincerity  of,  ib. 
i$0&— secret  intentions,  ib.  610— treatment  of  the  commisrfonen  sent  by 
the  covenanters,  ib.  515    state  of  affairs,  ib.  517— unconstitutional  mea- 
sures of,  ib.  523— dissolves  the  parliament,  ib.  525— projecu  of,  to  raise 
money,  ib.  531,  532— troops  of,  begin  to  mutiny,  lb.  533    in  vain  tries  an 
array  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants,  ib.  ^34— dtuation  of,  ib.  537— 
misfortunes  of,  to  what  improperly  attributed,  ib.  541,  542, 54S.-.^cplonble 
situation  of,  ib.  544— purposes  the  pacification  of  Berwick  as  die  basis  of 
the  treaty,  ib.  545— orders  Straffi)rde  to  attend  him  on  a  ptomise  of  safely, 
ill  14— general  conduct  of,  ib.  6,  et  i«2,-.-measure8  oi;  to  save  Stcafibrde,  ib. 
4p4— obliged  reluctantly  to  yield  to  a  demand  of  the  conunons  to  relieve  the 
councillors  ftom  their  oath  of  secrecy,  that  they  might  be  examined,  ib.  7<^- 
'    had  eariy  thoughts  of  introdudog  foreign  troopa  to  carry  dirou^  his  arbi- 
trary designs,  ib.  92— proceedmgs  of,  in  regard  to  Straflforde,  ib.  106,  etttq. 
—obstinate  refusal  of,  to  disband  the  Irish  army,  &c  ib.  117— ipasses  the 
bill  of  attaibdcr^  and  that  for  continuing  the  paillameDt^  ib.  119— rcmotie 
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for  having  given  his  eo&ient  to  the  ezecatioa  of  Straffiiide,  ib.  122— conduct 
of,  T^wding  the  Irish  army,  and  anny  plot,  iiL  137— 4ntention  of,  to  visit 
Scotland^  ib.  138— secret  policy  of*  ib;  142 — motives  of  journey  to  Soot- 
land,  lb.  14i9— conduct  of»  m  regard  to  the  incident,  ib.  150— conduct  of, 
on  being  apprized  by  the  Hamiltons  and  Argyle  of  their  reasons  for  quit* 
ting  £diobuxgh,  ib.  153— proceedings  of,  after  the  flight  of  the  Hanultons 
and  Argyle,  ibb  154— grants  a  commission  to  the  £ad  of  Antrim  to  raise  sa 
army  of  native  Irish,  ib.  160— nomination  of,  for  Ireland,  opposed  by  the 
Irish  committee,  ib.  163 — warns  the  Lord  Justices  of  Irehmd  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  natives,  ib.  165— conduct  of,  in  relation  to  Ireland,  ex« 
cites  alana,  ib.  166-i4tiaDge  proposal  of,  regardmg  the  disposal  of  the  Irish 
army,ib.  167— reflections  on  conduct  of,  as  to  whether  he  encouraged  the  Irish 
insurrection,  ib.  173— oonduct  of  towards  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  ib.  17&^ 
,  p]otoof,ib.  175— veflectioosooconductof,  regarding  the  Irish  catholics,  ibb  181 
seems  to  have.oonoeiyed  that}  with  an  army,  his  power  would  have  been  irre- 
fiistible*  ib.  183— reflection  on  the  real  or  supposed  commission  of,  to  the 
Irish,  ib.  190*-recnves  information  of  the  Irish  rebellion^  and  conduct  of, 
ib.  216— proceedings  of,  to  condUate  the  Scots^  ib.  222,  223— conduct  of, 
F^ardJflg  the  parliament,  ib.  227— message  of,  to  parliament,  recommending 
Irish  affairs  to  their  care,  ib.  229— journey  of,  to  London,  and  proceedings, 
ib.  237 — ^proceedings  of,  to  the  parliament,  ib.  238— conduct  of,  regarding 
one  remonstrance,  ib.  239— commits  a  breach  of  parliamentary  privileges 
regarding  the  pressing  bill,  ib.  243— answer  of,  to  tlic  remonstrance  of  par- 
liament against  the  breach  of  privilege,  ib.  245— publishes  a  prodamatioa 
for  conformity  to  the  established  church  worship,  ib.  245— equivocates  as  to 
what  had  been  said  by  him,  ib.  246— answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
commons  as  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  ib.  249— approves  of  the  protestation 
of  the  bishops,  ib.  252— delays  an  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  oonuxions 
for  a  guard,  ib.  255— returns  an  answer  at  a  remarkable  time,  xb.  257— 
forms  a  band  of  desperadoes,  and  purpose  of,  ib.  260— marches  at  the  head 
of  his  armed  followers  into  the  house  of  conunons  to  demand  the  fi?e  im- 
peached members,  lb.  261— enters  the  city,  and  proceeding  there,  ib.  264— 
to  please  the  dty,  dines  with  oneof  the  sheriffi,  ib.  266— answer  of,  to  the 
petitbn  of  the  dty  of  London,  ib.  271— leaves  London,  ib.  272— poli^  of, 
ib.  273-4)  et  acq.*   situatjon  of,  according  to  Hume,  with  remarks  on,  ib. 
284— sends  Newcastle  to  Hull,  to  take  possession  of  the  town  and  magazine, 
ib.  286— dtuatioo  and  feeUngs  o^  with  reflections  on,  ib.  291,  ei  sef— the 
instant  he  heard  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  sent  a  commission  to  Ormoode  to 
take  command  of  the  army,  ib.  296— answer  to  the  petition  of  the  fieehold- 
crs  of  Buckinghamshire,  ib.  299— offers  a  guard  to  parliament  under  the 
command  of  Earl  Lindsay,  ib.  300— conduct  of,  regarding  the  Tower,  ib. 
303 — sends  a  message  to  the  house  regarding  the  sdzure  of  Lord  Kunbolton 
and  five  members,  ib.  304— answer  of,  regarding  Hull,  ib.  305— xefoses  the 
petition  of  the  commons  to  have  all  officers  of  forts,  &e.  nominated  with  the 
approbation  of  parliament,  ib.  308«-.accoropanies  the  Queen  to  Dover,  ib. 
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310  *ptim  the  biUf  fifr  impfetme&t,  and  i^r  remofing  biahopa  fimm  tbe'ap- 
per  koiue,  m.  31?  ■  anawer  of,  rcgardiiig  the  militia,  ih.  311^— ^Usphoee  Byrea 
and  mUtttutca  Sir  John  Conyers  Ueuteneat  of  the  Tower,  ib.  313— insinee- 
rity  of,  m  paenag the hillf  Ngardingthe hnprettaeienC, Sue  ik  315— giantaa 
promiae  to  Henrietta  to  do  nothmg  without  her  pxmtj  and  conaeat,  iK  316 
...^eeret  anaagsment  of,  with  Qatcndon,  lb.  317— «06wer  o^  to  the  pelilioQ 
«f  parliament,  ib.  319,  et  m;.— extoaoidinary  exdaantion  of^  on  heaiing  read 
the  dedaiation  of  parliament,  and  answer  o^  ib.  383,  ffi^«g.^-ieAiees  topaei  a 
hillof  vindication  of  the  hnpeached  Diembef%  Sb,  3^5  ■anewero  of,  t»the£ai]s 
tf  Holhmd  and  Pembroke,  ib.  325— laige'anawerof,  ib.  329— ^neaswee  €£,  pie- 
paratorj  for  war,  ib.  327— «ttempt»  to  sootli  the  leading  men  in  Seodand, 
while  he  continoet  his  intiigaeewith  Montnee,  ib.  328<i-siMpieion8  i^ainst,  in 
fcgaid  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  ib.  328— proceedings  towaidelreland,  ib.  329— 
dmanda  adnussion  hito  HoQ,  lb.  330— professes  regard  for  the  liberties,  &c 
but  aignss  that  the  militia  and  forts  had  been  entmsted  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,ibb 333— denies  his  parpose  to  levy  war,  Ac  when  aims  hadbeensent 
ftom  Hoiiond,  ib.  335— dedaration  of  oounsellois  of,  ib.  335— proclamation 
of,,  ih.  337— ^hiitlesB  design  on  HuD,  ib.  339— nommates  Sir  John  Penington 
tothe  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.  330  entices  iJttleton  to  caaaj  the  great  aeal 
to  York,  ib.  341.— anenecessftilly  endeavonrs  to  shew,  that,  the  proportion  of 
the  paen  having  joined  him,  the  pariiamcnt  had  leet  its  character,  ib.  Si2 
— Madily  took  eDgagements  without  the  intention  of  keeping  them,  ib.  344— 
afksweis  of,  to  the  propositioas  of  pmdiament,  ib.  349— liberally  snppHed  with 
money  by  his  a&erents,  ib.  350— erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  ib.  301 
— fotal  principle  of,  ib.  363— unsuocessfeHy  tries  to  airay^  troops,  ib.  364— 
is  psevaiied  on  ta  send  propositionato  parfiament,  ib.  365— answer  of,  tothe 
dedaxation  of  parliament,  ib.  36&— briskly  carries  on  levies,  &c;  ib.  367— 
estaUfdies  a  mhit  ib.  368— protestations  o^  to  bis  troops,  ib.  36ft— ao- 
lemnly  denies  that  he  employed  or  oountenanoed  cmhoKcs,  ih.  370— atmj 
^  march  towaidt  Londen,  ih,  372— haaards  a  battk,  ib.  373— gaina 
Bahbnry  Castle^  ib.  379— proceedings  of,  dming  a  soppoied  treaty,  ib.  379 
.-•takes  Ifeentfoid,  ibb  380— letumsto  Oxford,  ib.  382^— defonoe  of  hhnseli; 
ib.  383— had  estose  to  be  ekted,  ib.  385— answer  of,  to  the  dty  petition,  lb. 
987  ■  attempts  to  adjourn  the  courts  from  Westminster  taOsLfovd,  ib.  387—* 
prepositions  of,  to  parHament,  ik  889.— assisted  by  the  Jhfince  of  Orange,  ib. 
890^i»poliey  of,  ib.  39>1— >floari8h]ng  situation  of,  ib.  393— dissimulation  a^^ 
ib.  396— conduct  of,  towards  the  Soottidi  commissioners,  ib.  399— ^iedara- 
tionsof  regarding  the  employment  of  Catholics,  ib.  406 — ^proclamation  of,  ib. 
42&— Mongrd  parlbment  of,  ib.  423— undertakes  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  xbb 
488i  conduct  of,  towardlB  Ireland;  ib.  457— letters  of,  ib.  459,  et  fej.— ^- 
culiarsitoatlon  of,  with  his  counsellors,  ib.  463— grants  f^resh  powers  to  Antrim 
to  seduce  Monro,  ib.  472— sends  Rupert  to  the  relief  of  York,  ib.  477— 
takes  the  field,  ib.  521— miliuiiy  movements  of,  ib.  523 — sends  messsigesfor 
peace,  ib.  566— conductof,towards  the  commissioners  from  parliament,  ib.  566 
—determined  not  to  concede  points  of  militia  and  religion,  ib.  569— proceeding 
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ci;  towmrds  Ireland  and  letters  of,  to  Ormonde,  iiL  &70-.]etter  ef,  ib.  59i 
i»«bad  taken  Leicnter  by  tfoim,  ir.  A^^ngagemen^— oommandg  the  eentre 
i^thebattlanf  Naaehy,  ih.  5-.«magnanunou»  cftitsof»  in  tha  Wtle,  ib.  7 
.^retreats  into  Wales— private  cabinet  of,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ▼xcter»,  ib. 
8— corresiiondeMe  inind  in  cabinel  o^  ib.  9,  «<  Mgf.— motives  of,  fi>r  ictrcat- 
faig  into  Wales,  9k  18--flteiation  of,  ib.  IfU-kaTes  Wales,  and  zetraats  into 
lilcbfield,  ib.  83— iwowwTingi  o^  and  defeat,  ib.  S^-desigas  of,  derdoped 
hj  lettess  and  pqiets,  ib.  fQ  ■tiansactions  of>  withGlamoigan,  ib.  96,  ei  §eq, 
.^negociations  of,  with  the  parliament,  ib.  40.  58b  68— -goes  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  ib.  63— contiovsny  «f,  wHhJHendenm,  lb.  65— orders  Oxford,  &c.  to 
be  delivered  u|^;  policy  ]»  regasd  to  Ireland,  lb.  66, 67,  efic^.— propositions 
from  parliament,  ib.  7(X— delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  ib^  76--^en  i^om  HaU 
denby  by  Joyce,  fibw  9(K  91— «tuatioB  of,  with  tiie  parliamentary  army,  and 
aegodations  VFith  Ciemwell  and  Ireton,  ibw  96.  lift,  escapes  from  Hampton 
Ceai^  ibb  111— goes  tethe  bfe  of  W%ht,abb  11!^  113— sends  Berkdey  to 
tiie  army,  ib.  Hi    advised  by  Berkeley  to  make  his  escape^  iU  116— treaty 
oi;  with  tiie  pufiamcnt,  ib.  116.  .119— tries  to  escapefrom  tiie  Isleof  Wight, 
it.  119,  ISO^vete  of  BO  mote  addresses,  ib.  191, 189, 19a-eecretof,  widi 
wMi  the  Scottish  oonmisBioBers^  ib.  184— inteicst  hi  SooUand,  ib.  186— po- 
lil^of  Chariesfibi  138— traa^  of  Newport,  ib.  140— his  dlsingemious  oon« 
dnct,  ib.  148.  146— ettnatiou  of,  ib.  148— remonstrance  of  the  army  against, 
151,  €t  teq, — ^takcn  to  Hiuet  Castie,  ib.  157— cazried  by  Harrison  to  Wind- 
•or,  ib.  16^— situation  of,  at  Windsor,  ib.  177— i^arge  i^amst,  in  pursnance 
of*  design  to  bring  him  to  trials  lb.  183..*oi!dinance  ftr  tiie  trial  of,  ib.  186, 
187— «ommis6ieneie  for  tito  trial,  ib.  188— state  preacivcd  by  Charles  at 
Wmdsor,  ib.  198— oeremony  ordered  to  be  withdrawn,  ib.  193— trial  begins 
80th  January,  1648,  ib.  194— eilver  bead  of  his  cane  fidb  oS,  ib.  196,  see  also 
note— refuses  to  plead  to  the  chaige,  ib.  197— Insitited  by  the  rabble,  and  hia 
eondact  on  that  occasion,  ib»  1-98^  199,  and  note— etiS  reftnes  to  plead.  Vol 
800— trial  proceeds,  ib.  803,  804— sentence  pronounced,  ib.  804  i  conduct, 
•d  to  St  JaBMs^Si  ib.  805— dwoses  Dr.  Jttxton  as  his  ^iritwd  director,  odieiB 
ofibr,  ib.  805, 806    ftsswdaand  chOdren  of,  seiced,  807— warrant  for  the  ese- 
cuftion  of,  fb.  807— «ondiiel  of,  808— esecution  of,  ib.  HO— remarks  on  the 
last  speech  of,  ib.  817— tiie  loon,  ib.  819— tiie  woric  of  Dr.  Gauden,  ib. 
288— tii»  talents  of  Charles,  ib.  883— «ppeamnce,  ftcw  of,  ib»  884. 
Charles  II.  prochumed  king  by  the  Scots^  iT«  868— proceedings  of,  ib.  86^864— 
agrees  with  the  Scottish  commisrioners,  and  sails  for  Scotland,  ib.  87S— lands 
in  Scotland,  and  treatment  of  there,  ib.  876— removed  to  a  distance  ftom  the 
camp,  ib.  881    agrees  (o  »  dedaration,  ib.  883— pleased  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Soots,  ib.  895— engages  in  a  oonqpiracy,  ib.  898— orders  General  Massey  to 
suppress  the  dedaiations  of  the  Presbyteiians,  ib.  306— escape  of,  ib.  311* 
394^  395.  446— account  of  situation  of,  ib.  481— letter  and  dedamtkm  of, 
ib.  484— prochumed  kmg,  ib.  485. 
Cheney,  Sir  John,  prolocutor  of  the  commons,  i.  58. 
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Gbettor  mai»  pnMectttioii  of,  ii.  Sit. 

Chii41dgb,  Major  Jamei,  acocaint  «f,  and  military  pnceedings,  iiL  487—. 
treacheiy  of,  ib.  48d— tauunination  of,  ib.  689— oeoond  fmawninn^im  at,  ib. 
&9U 
Church,  prttbyterian,  founded  oa  parity  in  the  paston,  L  394. 
CbuTeh,  presbyterian,  government,  foUy  establiihed  in  Scotland,  L  39A. 
Church,  presbytery,  asiembly  of,  i.  415—  act  of  revocation  of  lande  and  titfwi, 
ii.  40<»— packed  anembly,  ib.  435    pfeteiU  for  innoratione  in,  ib.  406. 

Church,  £ngliah,  affiun  of,  iL  50. 

Citizen!  of  I^ndon  and  Westminster,  tomnhuaiy  pweeedingg  of,  uL  24S. 

City  zealously  takes  up  the  esse  of  JLunsfiad's  appointment,  iiL  247— peti- 
tions the  king  for  peace,  ib.  386. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  (Mr.  Hyde,)  addresa  of,  ii.  894— nmaiks  of,  on  the  conxt  of 
hig^  commission,  ibb  37C— conduct  of^  during  the  discontinuance  of  paxlta- 
mcnt,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  long  pariiamsnt,  iii.  3— Inooniislsnt 
conduct  of,  ib.  86— «ooount  of  the  pteadiing  of  the  Soottidi  deigy  in  Lon- 
don  by,  ib.  41.--^ reposes  a  protestation  in  the  house  of  commons,  ib.  838— 
the  secret  author  of  the  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  ibw  840 
—becomes  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the  king,  ib.  879— statements  of, 
regarding  Charles  and  his  advisers,  ib.  880— account  of  the  secret  pur- 
poses  of  Charles  by,  ib.  887— secret  arrangement  with  the  kmg,  ib.  317— 
artful  proceeding  of,  to  aid  him,  ib.  319— contradictoiy  statements  o^  ib. 
334— 'remarks  on  statements  of,  ib.  391— vemarks  on  aigumcnts  of,  ib.  40S 
—account  of  the  parliamentaiy  foice  by,  ib.  418— remarks  on  ststemcnt 
of,  ib.  438— advises  Charles  against  an  arrangement,  iy.  139— note  re- 
garduig,  ib.  176.  833— advue  of,  to  Charles,  ib.  863. 

Claypole,  Mrt  iv.  416. 

Clotworthy,  Sir  John,  iv.  84.  98. 

Cleigy,  non-^onfoiming,  pretensions  of  part  of  the,  L  138.-prinrirlfs  of  others 
of,ibrl45. 

Qeigy,  Scottish  prsihyterian,  conduct  o^  i.  833  ■  drniand  restitution  of  cfanrdi 
{ftoperty,  ib.  393— policy  of,  ib.  409— inefibctual  opposition  oC  to  the  five  ar- 
tides  of  Perth,  ib.  480— means  adopted  to  advance,  ii  431— conduct  of,  ib. 
433— assume  various  Isgidative,  and  other  poweie^  iii.  5  in  London,  and 
preaching  of,  ib.  41— feelings  of,  on  return  of  the  commissiooen,  iv.  187, 
188— ^selingi  of,  exemplified  in  a  letter  of  BaiUie,  ib.  136— conduct  of,  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  ib.  838— uiyust  aspersion  of,  ib.  877— appoint  a  fiut,  ib. 
284— disputes  of  with  Cromwell,  ib.  300,  et  teq. 

Qeigy,  £nglisb,  conduct  of,  in  regard  to  Fiynne,  iL  325. 

Cldberiy,  iv.  451. 

Clubmen,  iv.  14. 18. 

Cobbeu,  CoL  iv.  450. 

Cochran,  CoL  concerned  m  the  ineident,  iiL  15a 
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Coke,  Sir  Edward,  on  the  ttar-diamber,  i.  159.  163— on  certain  statutes,  ib. 
1 75. 1 79— on  the  star-chamber,  ib.  165— enamouxed  of  staiwehamber,  ib.  191 
.-on  grants  of  f^zabeth,  ib.  198— on  martial  law,  ib.  205— abhorrence  of,  \ 
of  torture,  ib.  237— on  the  power  of  the  crown,  to  dispense  with  law  or  com- 
pound for  forfeiture,  ib.  283— on  the  supremacy,  as  not  always  vested  in  the 
crown,  ib.  298— motion  of,  iL  58— speech  of,  ib.  185. 

Coke,  Lord,  cases  of,  in  star-chamber,  i.  178. 180. 185. 

Coke,  Sir  John,  exposition  by,  ii.  74.  " 

Coke,  Mr.  Clement,  obs.  of,  in  House  of  Commons,  iL  95. 

Colchester  town,  surrender  of,  iv.  146. 

Odepepper,  Sir  John,  one  of  principal  adtiaers  of  king,  iii.  279— one  of  mes- 
sengers sent  to  the  commons,  ib.  365.       ^ 

Commission,  High  Court  of,  brig,  of,  i.  137— suramaiy  of  the  powers  of,  ib. 
154— parliament,  account  of,  ib.  196— lost  all  decency  in  reign  of  Charles, 
ib.  200-^wo  oouits  of  united,  ezectedin  Soodand,  ib.  414.— proceedings 
of,  iL  373. 

Comnussioners  sent  by  covenanters  to  England,  iL  514— treatment  of^  ib.  515. 

Common  recovery.    See  Recovery. 

Commons,  at  what  period  admitted  into  parliament,  L  5— intention  of  to  aid  the 
crown  against  great  aristocracy  ib.  6— on  what  consulted,  ib.  6— power  to  elect 
thdr  own  sheriffi  withdrawn,  ib.  8— propose  that  the  chureh.lands  go  to  the 
ciown,  ib.  58— members  of,  sent  abroad  on  frivolous  pretences,  ib.  248— pri- 
vileges o4  vindicated,  ib.  342— proceedings  of,  ii.  60— answer  to  the  message 
from  the  throne,  ib.  9^-mes8age  to,  from  the  king,  ib.  98— summoned  to 
Whitehall,  ib.  99— ^impeach  Buckingham,  ib.  112— 4he  remonstrance  of,  ib. 
120  —unfortunate  in  choice  of  speaker,  ib.  163— enter  on  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, ib.  163— second  message  to,  ib.  183— remonstrance  of,  ib.  190— indig. 
nant  at  interference  of  lords;  ib.  523— message  brought  to,  by  Sir  H.  Vane, 
ib.  523— membenof,  imprisoned,  ib.  527— famfliar  remonstrance  of,  iiL  230 
-^print  remonstrance  agamst  breach  of  privilege,  ib.  24&— resolutions  of,  that 
there  had  been  a  second  attempt  to  debauch  the  army,  ib.  246— petitions 
presented  to,  against  appeals  of  Lunsfotd,  as  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and 
proceedings  of,  ib.  247— offended  at  the  appearance  of  a  guard,  and  mea- 
sures for  its  removal,  ib.  247— petition  for  a  guard,  ib.  255— defend  privi- 
leges of  pariiament,  ib.  259.-^proceedings  of,  on  a  seijeant  at  arms  being 
sent  to  the  house  to  demand  members,  ibb  259— House  of,  forcibly  entered 
by  Charles,  ib.  261— impeached  members  of,  take  refuge  in  the  city,  ib.  263 
—evidence  before  a  committee  of,  icgaiding  breach  of  privilege,  ib.  267-« 
impeached  members  of,  proceed  from  the  dty  to  Westminster,  ib.  298— send 
the  Hothams  to  take  possession  of  Hull,  ib.  300— vote  that  the  kingdom 
shall  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  ib.  302— publish  result  of  trvidence  re- 
garding violent  intrusion  into  their  house,  ib.  303 — invigorated  by  petitions 
to  put  ihe  nation  in  a  state  of  defence,  ib.  306^prescut  petitbn  to  Charies 
U)  have  ail  officers  nominated  with  approbiition  of  parliament j  ib.  307— le* 
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nunfadik  uicwtge  of ,  to  the  Loids»  ni.  900— TOte  aguost  kiagi  going  lo 
Iidiiid,  ib.  Sift— Cfjoet  propoala.  of  Loidi]  for  peace,  ib.  iSg  oiyiuit 
ftoommitlM  to  pcparo  the  cfaoige  aguut  Ch«ikt,  it.  im  mhiiiii  th^ 
titlo  of  odmiDonvnlth  oiEagamA,  ib.  24X 

Gommonirioltfa  ogioed  npoo,  iv.  Wk 

OmSOmey  with  Fnuiee,  HoOand,  uA  Daunukv  iL  53. 

Coofteble,  High,  Office  o^  i.  t$7. 

Constitatioii)  L  1    tpntimfntt  i^gudhig,  kx  tvAy  ikauh  &»•  311. 

Omfodtiflii  and  prooeedfogi  of,  iL  $27* 

ConwajT.  Lend,  statement  of,  iL  7i  .agticlci  prefened  agnnst,  by  Bxtstol, 
lb.  108— 'Wiitei  to  Laudt  ib.  533    fonimanili  the  Engliifa  aimy,  ib.  534. 

Conyen,  Sir  John,  appointed  lieutenant  of  tower,  iiL  313— esaminatioo  of, 
ib.  597    Kcond  CTaminafiiwi  a^  lb.  598. 

Gook»  John,  SoUcilor  Gcneni,  dntider  of.  It.  191. 

Coqier,  Sir  Antony  Ashley,  iv.  370. 

Copley,  Colonel,  iv.  26. 

Coote,  Sir  GbaileB,  it.  4«9.  470. 

Cottmgton,  Shr  Francii,  proposed  by  Bncfcingham  to  aceompany  the  Prinee 
and  him  to  Spain,  iL  iO^—oppositaon  o^  r^guding  Spanish  ezpeditioB,  ib.  27. 

Cottington,  Lord,  dedsian  of,  on  Prynne*s  trial,  IL  329. 

Cotton,  Sir  Bobert,  oonsidted  by  ChaileB,  fi.  164— deprived  of  lus  papen, 
ib.230. 

Coondly  pdfy»  L  15ft— provtaict  of,  ib.  159— origin  of,  ib.  160— sappeecd  nolet 
of,  iiL  91— reflections  on  supposed  notes  o^  ib.  92. 

CUrinet,  hdd  at  Windsor,  and  determinations  of,  iiL  302. 

CoondU  Scotch,  act  of,  IL  458. 

ConneU  of  State,  rr.  248.  375. 

Courts,  arbitrary,  jurisdiotion  of  enlarged,  apd  pew  erected,  ii.  287. 

Corenant,  Scottish,  aocoont  of,  iL  470— Aigyle  dedaies  lor  tfae^  lb.  493. 

Covenanting  Lords»  ffoeeedings  of^  IL  491. 

CovenanteiB  «4  Qomnussioners  to  Eaghnd,  u.  514— Treatment  of  ooni- 
missniers  of  the,  ib.  515— send  a  second  deputatioft  to  Charles,  Iy.  265. 

Cowell,  Hijor,  iv.  16. 

Cozens  and  Others,  impeachment  of,  isL  3& 

Cnnmer,  letter  of,  L  410. 

Cnwibid,  Earl  of,  ooncemed  in  the  faicident,  iii.  150. 

Cmmwdl,  Lord,  L  104— letter  of,  to  Bu^dngbam,  iL  83. 

Cromwdl,  Oliver,  appeaes  as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  IL  225— lif^  associa 
tion  of  eastern  counties,  iiL  415— militaiy  proceedings  of,  ib.  450— exer- 
tions of,  to  save  the  allied  army,  ib.  479— dharactcriand  account  of,  ib.  460^ 
accuses  Afanchester,  fb.  540— accused  by  Manchester,  ib.  541— icflectioos 
on  dwrges  against,  ib.  542— speech  of,  in  parliament,  ib.  548— supposed 
ynot^ves  ^zaminedi  fb.  560— ordered  to  join  Sir  Wm.  Waller^  end  dispense* 
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tioD  in  favour  of,  iu.  561~recei?e8  a  dispensation  from  parliamenty  &&  iv^  2. 
—nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the  bone,  ib.  4k  6.  13 — gains  Devizeft^ 
Winchester,  Ac  ib.  20,  21.  56.  80.  87,  88,  89.  96— joins  the  anny  and 
negociates  with  CSiarles,  ib.  103.  106— suspected  by  the  army  of  betraying 
them  by  a  prnrate  bargain  with  the  king.  Mutiny  of  Ae  amqr  in  conse- 
quence, quelled  by  him  and  FaiziaZy  i?.  106.  110.  114»  115— note  ng^^ 
ingt  ib.  123— accused  by  Major  Huntingdon,  ib.  13l--deieats  Hamilton 
and  others,  ib^  13i,  135— enters  Scotland,  ib.  135— sent  into  lieiland,  and 
success  of,  ib.  255,  et  «e^.— recalled  and  sent  into  Scotland,  ib.  257- 
273,  2T4— measures  of,  for  dissipating  th«  fears  of  die  Scots,  9>.  279— 
candid  answer  of,  to  iho  Seottish  declamHon,  ibb  283— military  proceed- 
ings of,  ib.  285y  et  seg^.-^tt/tn^to  to  Dunbar,  ib.  287— effects  of  victory 
of,  ib.  294— iUsputes  of,  with  the  Scottish  clergy,  ib.  300— admirable 
dispontiens  of,  against  the  Scottish  aimy,  1h.  305— ambition  and  con- 
duct of,  ib.  312— dismisses  the  militi%  that  it  might  not  obstruct  his 
designs,  ib.  312— remarks  of  Hugh  Peters  in  regard  to  his  desire  of 
making  himself  a  king,  ib.  313— apparent  modesty  of,  and  magnificent  re- 
ception in  Leadoo,  ib.  SIS— liberal  grantto,ib.  315.3tft  design  of;  to  usurp 
thegoveimncnt,  ib.  338,  et  teg  ■  dissolves  the  parliament,  ib.  345— art  of,  m 
balandng  parties,  ib.  351,  e<«ff jr.— eummons  Barebone^s  parlinmeiit,  ib*  354 — 
addresses  it,  Ac.  ib.  355— determines  to  put  an  end  to  it,  ib.  360. 863— new 
4orm  of  government*  ib.  867 — appointed  protestor,  ib.  87Or-^e0ires  to  be 
kmg,  ib.  371— makes  peace  with  Holland,  ib.  373,  S74-Mfai8  administra- 
tion,  ib.  377, 878— caH*  a  second  parliament,  ib.  879,  et  le;.— dissolves  the 
parliament,  ib.  385. 388— overturned  m  his  coach,  ib.  388,  389,  390.  39!^— 
i4»p(nnts  msjor.genera]s,  ib.  304  illinnfo  with  Fra&ce,  and  war  with 
Spain,  ib.  395,  et  je;.— his  domestic  situation,  399,  40€i— calls  a  third  par- 
liament, ib.  401— his  design  to  be  made  king,  ib.  403-robUgod  to  reftise  the 
ofo  of  the  crown,  ib.  407«-Galls  a  house  of  Lords,  ib.  407— dissolves  the  par- 
liament, ib.  410— his  administfation  and  condition,  ib.  411,  et  r^j;.— etote  of 
power  of,  in  Ireland,  ib.  417— address  to,  by  the  common  couikcil  of  Iami- 
don,  ib.  417*i^ttempt  of,  to  dunmisb  the  iniiience  of  Blake,  ib.  418  assists 
the  French,  ib.  420— iUness  and  death  of^  ib.  421,  422— funeral  of,  ib.  425 
—specimen  of  oratory  of,  ib.  434. 

GmnwsU,  Biefaaid,  proteetor,  iv.  425--snmmons  a  pailiiment,  ib.  427— 
conduct  of,  ib.  429— ie«gnation  of,  ib;  431. 

Cimnwdl,  Henry,  iv.  386.  417.  429.  438. 

Grapiedy.bridge,  affidr  of,  iiL  523. 

CfOWD,  more  dependeal  on  parlisnnntaiy  aid«  L  331. 

Curriton  committed  to  the  tower,  iL  229. 

Customs,  no  attempt  to  impose  from  time  of  Edward  llL.till  the  4th  of  Mary 
i%QO  years,)  L  266— 'frnxiers  of,  compound  for  their  extortions,  iii.  34. 
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Dacret,  iv.  84. 

Dalbier,  i?.  2. 

Davenant,  Sir  Wi]liam»  ^loet,  deeply  engaged  in  the  anny  plots,  ill  421. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  treatise  of,  on  imposidon,  i.  270. 

Day,  comet,  !▼.  414,  415. 

Dean,  iqipeinted  with  Blake,  Ac  to  the  eommand  of  the  fleet,  i^.  S16. 334, 

365. 
Deeringi  Sir  £dward.    See  Bi&hope. 
Denbigh,  earl  of,  sent  ?rith  propotitions  to  Charles,  uL  56& 
Denmark,  king  of,  defeated,  &c  ii.  138-4v.  373. 
Depopulations,  ii.  285. 

Deiby,  earl  of,  UL  411 1  iv.  309— Shot,  ib.  313. 
Desborough,  i?.  349.  370.  418.  457. 
Devises,  town  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  i?.  20. 
■  Dixon,  Mr.  Letter  of,  in  note,  iv.  467. 
Digby,  Lord,  conduct  of,  iiL  104— one  of  the  pnndpal  advisers  of  Charles, 

ib.  279.— i^ipaars  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Siogstoo  on  Thames,  ftc  ib.  SOI 

— iv.  26,  27,  58,  59. 
Digby,  Sir  Kenekn,  iv.  36. 
Diggs,  Sir  D.  remarks  of,  on  laws  of  England,  L  375— oomnutted  to  the 

Tower,  iL  114— liberated,  ib.  116. 
Dilloni  Lord,  receives  a  commission  as  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 

iiL  163. 
Discipline,  first  book  of,  subscribed  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  L  389t 
Dives,  Sir  Lewis,  iv.  105. 
D'Oiley,  Capt.  iv.  7. 
Donisy  Sut  de,  L  16 — defeated,  ib.  17. 
Dorislaus,  Dr.  iv.  191— assassination,  ib.  264. 
Dorset,  Earl,  remark  of,  on  Prynne's  case,  iL  329. 
Drammond,  Lord,  treachery  of,  iu.  532. 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  iv.  293,  et  sej, 
Dungar\'on,  Lord,  iii.  388. 
Dutch,  origin  of  war  with,  iv.  32&  330,  et  teq,  365,  366«-ttake  peace  with 

^n^land,  ib.  373.  386. 

E 
Earl,  Sir  Walter,  remariu  on  ooDjuxiction  betweep  matters  of  state  and  ic<* 

ligion,  iL  223. 
EdgehUl,  battle  of,  iii.  373. 

Edinburgh,  immense  crowds  resort  to,  iL  462 — ^in  a  state  of  alarm,  iii.  154> 
Edward  I.  regarding  chancellor  and  jubUces  of  the  King^s  Bench,  L  16U 
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Edward  III.  acts  and  reign  of,  i.  16— «tatate8  poned  in  rdgn  of»  ib.  55. 

Edward  IV.  proceeding  of,  to 'Tarda  the  nobles,  Ac  L  13— policy  of,  ib.  16— 
administration  of  jostice  in  reign  of,  ib.  34. 

Edwaid  VI,  succeeds  a  minor,  L  100 — death  and  different  characters  of,  ib. 
103— oondnct  of  towards  his  sister  Mary  and  sects  of  reformers,  ib.  107. 

Egyptians,  number  of,  in  England,  voL  i.  33. 

Elcho,  Lord,  employed  against  Montrose,  iii.  SSl^^iffords  advantage  by  his 
rashness,  ib.  532, 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James,  married  to  the  elector  Palatine,  iL  1. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  L  1 7— establishes  ihe  protestant  religion,  ib.  129— policy  of* 
towards  catholics,  ib.  130— appoints  a  committee  of  diiines  to  review  the 
Liturgy,  ib.  132— could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  revive  the  law  authorizing  the 
marriage  of  ecclesiastics,  ib.  132— reasons  for  the  commanding,  influence  of,  in 
public  affiurs,  ib.  iS5— influence  of,  increased  by  the  intentions  ascribed  to  the 
aectaijes,  ib.  150 — ^regarded  throughout  Christendom  as  bulwark  of  protestant 
cause,  ib.  152— cultivated  popularity,  ib.  153— proceedings  in  high  court  of 
oommission,  ib.  154— illqpJ  commissions  of,  not  recorded  in  chancery,  ib.  155 
■  society  improved  in  reign  of,  ib.  1 56— issued  various  commissions,  ib.  197— 
letter  of,  with  remarks  on,  ib.  201— heroism,  displayed  by,  ib.  221- procla- 
matbn  of,  used  merely  In  Urrorem,  ib.  223— act  of,  regarding  the  riotous 
persons  in  London,  ib.  224— always  dedsred  against  forcing  the  consciences 
of  men,  ib.  239— borrowed  money,  14  per  cent,  ib.  250 — ^proceedings  of,  in 
TCgaid  to  loans,  ib.  250  said  to  have  imposed  ship-money,  ib.  277— charge 
against,  in  regard  to  Raleigh,  examined,  ib.  281 — ^proclamations  of,  consider- 
ed* ib.  286— powers  conferred  on,  in  regard  to  religion,  ib.  317 — ^proceedings 
of,  in  regard  to  religion,  ib. 

£]lk>t.  Sir  J.  committed  to  the  Tower,  iL  114— liberated,  ib.  116— remark  of, 
in  parliament,  ib.  173— speech  of,  particularly  i^nst  Weston,  ib.  227— ^ 
committed  to  the  tower,  ib.  229— died  in  jail,  ib.  233. 

Embaigoa  on  merchandize,  with  instances  of,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  i.  271. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  fate  of,  L  23. 

Engagement,  Lords  of,  resort  to  Charles  IL  iv.  262. 

Engagers,  conduct  and  spirit  of,  ib.  279. 

EngUnd,  middle  dass  of,  i.  10-— security  of  people  of,  ib.  10— early  distin« 
guished  for  freedom,  ib.  1 1.— state  of  great  body  of  people  of,  tb.  11— dis- 
ordered state  of  sodety  of,  ib.  46— >tame  in  submitting  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
ib.  54  society  of,  improved  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ib.  157— State  of 
aodety  o4  at  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  ib.  327— «ute  of,  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  iv.  230.  234— thoughts  of  people  of^  occupied  with  the  ideas  of  a 
new  government,  ib.  237,  et  s#jj'.— state  of  parties  in,  436. 

English,  condition  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  French,  i.  10— afiaus,  ef- 
fects of  Scottish  on,  iL  497— commissioners,  return  of,  to  Scotland,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  iv;  127— government,  proceedings  on  hearing  of  the  as- 
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nssination  of  Doridaiu,  ib.  Sdi-^eelings  of  towaidg  the  Seottoli  kmObn^ 
ib.307. 

EnUiils  rendered  nugatoiyy  i.  30. 

EpiioopBcy,  petition  against,  iii.  37— crj  against  daily  inereased,  ib.  269. 

Episcopal  goyernment,  oonstruction  and  effects  of.  i.  13&— epiaoopal  dogy 
pretend  to  piindplea  of  passive  obedience,  lb.  l/li(X 

Ersldne,  Sir  Charles,  iiL  &66» 

Essex,  Earl  of,  commission  to^  iiL  139— cooimissbn  to,  ezpiied,  ib.  898— de- 
clines accompanying  the  king  to  Hampton  Court,  and  eommaolSed  by  the 
Lords  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  ib.  303— anxnnled  gencnl  of  the 
parliameotory  anny,  ib.  371 — instructions  to,  ib.  371— foUows  Qiarles»  ik  373 
—marches  to  Coventry,  ib.  377 — military  proceedings  of,  tb.  419U-iceem- 
mends  peace,  ib.  433— sent  to  the  leMef  of  Gloucester,  ib.  441— tevemes  in 
flight  of,  ib.  5S4— inabiUty  of,  Ib^  S38— resigns  Ms  oommisslon,  lb.  659  ^ 
iv.  55. 

Evangelists,  principles  and  pioeeedings  of,  ii.  3. 

£verard,  a  fanatic,  iv.  253. 

Ezdse,  commission  for,  iL  187— aommisBion  for  saBedtBd,  ib.  19& 


Fairfax,  Lord,  appointed  general  of  the  north,  Ui.  386— too  mvdi  nq^ieoted  hf 
parliament,  ib.  407— defeated  and  pursued  into  Hull,  ib.  460* 

Fair&x,  Sir  Thomas>  carries  Leeds,  iiL  386— fruitless  exertions  of,  along  with 
his  fiither,  Lord  Fairfiuc,  ib.  407— raises  an  army,  and  defeats  Newcastle, 
ib.  451— defeats  Byron,  ib.  471— iq>pointed  geneni,  ib.  559— pavtieiihr 
account  of,  ib.  583 — sent  to  join  parliamentaty  amy,  iv.  8— militafy  move- 
ments  of,  ib.  3— posture  of,  ib.  4— activity  and  narrow  asoqpe  of,  lb.  6— . 
with  Skippon,  commands  the  main  body  at  the  battle  of  Nasdiy,  Ob  ^^ 
proceedings  of,  after  the  battle  of^Naseby,  ib.  13— deftats  Goring,  ib.  14— 
takes  Bridgewater,  ib.  16— proceedings  of,  ib.  18— gains  Briabel,  ib.  19. 
56.  59.  91.  93,  94,  95,  96.  104.  113,  114.  132-4etter  of,  ib.  164^-in. 
consistent  conduct  of,  ib.  188, 189— deelines  the  command  of  the  Soots,  ib* 
274— heads  a  regunent  of  Soots,  ib.  307.  446.  458— desbes  the  icstontiott 
of  the  Stuarts,  ib.  464— Interview  of  with  Moncke,  ib.  456»  403, 

Falkland,  Sir  R.  liL  409. 

Falkland,  Lord,  advice  of  to  commons  regarding  tbe  impeadime&t  of  Sttaf. 
^rde,  iiL  26— speech  of  in  delivering  articles  against  Ftncfa,  ik  Sl«<^48Btb 
and  character  of,  ib.  445. 

Fdton,  John  (Papist)  affixes  a  bull  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  gates,  i  81ft* 

Fdton,  John,  character  of,  iL  201— assassinates  Buckingham,  ib.  808—OWM 
the  murder,  ib.  206— trial  and  execution  of,  ib.  208. 

Feoffees  for  buying  in  impropriations,  case  o^  ii.  382. 
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Fendal  system,  state  of  the  ooontiy  tmder,  L  2— gnduAlIy  siib?erttd  by  the 

zise  of  towns,  ih.  S. 
Fienoes,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  di^gxaoeftil  sunender  of  Bristol,  in.  432. 
Finances,  state  of,  iii  118. 
finch.  Lord  Keeper^  speech  of ,  it  519L-Impeadiment  of,  iii.  29— fligM  <^9 

ib.31. 
Fleetwood,  it.  870.  885.  40i.  406,  407.  410.  448.  45a  456.  468. 
Flenung,  Su  William,  sent,  with  othets,  to  seal  op  the  tnmks^  Ac  of  the 

impeached  memben,  iiL  259— <iiden  for  the  i^prdieasion  of,  ib. 
Forest  laws,  pretended,  proceedings  upon,  ii.  284. 
Fortesette,Su  John,  work  of  ««I)eLttiidibi]sLegwnAng^**L9-4nakesiio 

mention  of  star-chamber,  ib.  188— panegyric  on  English  laws,  ib.  298^ 

work  of,  when  prmted,  ib.  312— CnnshUion  pablished  alone,  fb.  813— or 

tracts  from  work  of,  ib.  451,  et  acq* 
Fofftescoe,  Sir  John,  (Comiselloi)  case  of;  i  845. 
Fountain,  iy.  437. 

Fozley,  Mr.  harsh  treatment  of,  tL  382. 
Fowkes,  cruel  treatment  of,  ii  348. 

Fowlis,  Sir  D.  and  Son,  fines  and  other  poDidOBonto  of,  iL319. 
France,  state  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Eflghmdyi.  10— war  with,  and  causes 

of,  iL  139— peace  with,  fli.  269,  if.  895,  396,  397. 
Frederick,  see  Pali^grave. 
Frier,  Sir  Thonas,  11*803. 

O 

Galen,  Van,  !▼.  888. 

Oafeojgne,  Sir  Bemavd,  it.  148. 

Oiisk,  tioacheious  conduct  of,  IiL  832. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  fii?onrer  of  WidJiffe,  L  52. 

Gayre,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  it.  96. 

GeU,  Sir  John,  it.  8. 

George  L  statute  of  1st  of,  L  226. 

Gerard,  iy.  378. 

Germany,  commotions  in  farious  parts  of,  L  77 ;  iy.  395. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  speech  of,  i  323. 

Giles,  Sir  £dwaid,  case  of  in  parliamc&t,  ii.  73. 

Gillespie,  iii.  41. 

Glamorgan,  see  Herbert 

Glasgow,  tumult  in,  iL  460. 

Gloucester,  siege  of,  iiL  438— Mige  of  raised,  ib.  442. 

Glyn,  It.  92.  96. 

Goodman,  the  Jesuit,  case  oi;  iiL  43^ 

Goodwhi,  Sir  Frauds,  case  of,  L  345. 

Goodwin,  Dr  Jdin,  iT.  423. 
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Gordon  of  Haddo,  condemned  on  a  chaige  o(  high  treasoO)  iii.  529. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  iu  71. 

Goring,  Colonel,  son  of  Lord  Gordon*  concerned  in  the  army  plot,  iii.  lOS-. 

had  long  agreed  to  betray  his  trust  as  governor  of  Portsmouth,  ib.  36-i-— 

lands  with  the  queen's  standard,  ib.  38^— «xamination  of,  ib.  582^v.  3. 

9.14. 
Goring,  JLoid,  Earl  of  Norwich,  iasoncction  of,  iv.  132. 
Grantham,  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Newcastle's  army,  iiL  408. 
Gray  of  Giooby,  17.  381. 

GrenviUe,  Sir  Bevil,  with  others,  ndses  regiments  of  volunteen,  iiL  410. 
Gienfille,  Sir  John,  iv.  478,  484. 
Grey,  L^ly  Jane,  i.  110. 
Grey,  Lord  of  Wark,  counties  assodated  under,  for  the  parliament,  iiL  386— > 

other  counties  associated  under  for  parliament,  ib.  413. 
Grenville,  Sur  liichard,  iv.  2. 

Grieyances  complained  of,  ii.  58— detailed  by  Pjrm  and  others,  iiL  16. 
Grimston  dwelt  at  great  length  on  various  grievances,  iL  521— chosen  speaker 

of  the  commons,  iv.  483. 
Guernsey  delivered  to  the  parliament,  iv.  316. 
Guiton,  Mayor  of  RochcUe,  high  spirited  reply  of,  iL  213. 
Gustavus  AdolphuB,  splendid  career  of,  iL  270— death  of,  ib.  271. 

H 

Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  sent  to  Scotland  as  the  king*s  commissioner,  iL  474— 
proceedings  of,  ib.  476— >determme»  to  publish  a  proclamation,  ib.  480— po- 
licy  of,  ib.  481— second  journey  to  London  of,  ib.  488— .return  of,  to  Scot, 
land,  with  powers,  ib.  489— fiUsdy  accused  of  an  intention  to  depose 
Charles,  iiL  146— gained  over  by  the  king,  ib.  399— attends  the  queen,  and 
holds  out  flattering  prospects,  ib.  400. 

Hamiltons  fiul  in  their  object  of  receiving  Charles  unshackled,  iv.  126— 
and  party  make  requisitions  to  the  English  parliament,  ib.  129— invade 
England,  and  defeated,  ib.  134w 

Hammond,  iv.  6.  Ill,  112, 113. 121. 

Hampden,  John,  case  of  r^aiding  ship  money,  iL  389— effect  of  judgment 
against,  ib.  391— character  of,  iiL  19— impeached  of  high  treason,  ib.  257 
—constituents  of,  petition  king  and  parliament,  ib.  299— enters  the  parlia- 
ment service  as  colonel,  ib.  371— advice  to  Essex,  ib.  376— gallant  conduct 
of,  ib.  380— death  of,  ib.  424. 

Harley,  iv.  92. 

Harrison,  account  by,  of  the  state  of  Enghmd,  L  33.  41.  42— description  by, 
of  tlie  parliament,  ib;  316— character  of,  iv,  169.  171,  et  m;.— parti- 
cular account  of  in  note,  ib.  179— account  of  trial  of,  in  note,  ib.  216— sent 
with  Richard  to  collect  militia  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  Scots,  ib.  305^ 
345.  348.  376.  409. 
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HastingB,  Colond,  son  of  Eazl  of  HuntiDgtony  nises  foiOM  for  the  ]dng»  iu. 
414. 

fiajrnum.  Sir  Peter,  statement  of,  hj  hansclf  io  parluunent»  iL  172— rcmarks 
of,  on  the  speaker*!  conduct,  ib.  228. 

Hayward,  Sir  John,  remarks  of,  on  the  state  of  Fiance,  i.  9— remarks  on  case 
of,  by  Mr.  Home,  ib.  243. 

Hazlerig,  bill  of,  regaiding  the  army,  militia,  &G.  iii.  17i  impeached  of  hi^ 
treason,  ib.  257.  iv.  348.  408.  443.  451.  454.  462. 

Henderson,  Aleiander,  celebrated  divine,  IL  470— oxgan  of  the  Scottish  pres- 
byterians,  ib.  507.  m.  41.  228.  iv.  65,  66. 

Henrietta,  Q.  marriage  of,  to  Charles  I.  iL  49— character  of,  ib.  237 
—proceeds  to  Dover  with  intention  of  raising  supplies  abroad,  iii.  310—* 
exacts  a  promise  from  Charles  to  do  nothing  without  her  privity  and  consent, 
ib.  316— lands  at  Burlington  bay,  lb.  390— impeached— gives  supplies  to 
Kewcastle,  ib.  406.— euceess  of,  ib.  407— joins  the  king  at  Oxford,  ib.  433 
— advice  of,  to  Charles,  iv.  139. 

Henry  III.  promises  protection  to  the  people,  L  4. 

Heniy  IV.  laws  in  reign  o^  against  heretics,  L  57. 

Henry  YII.  situation  and  policy  of,  i.  13— proceeding  in  reign  of,  ib.  17— 
improperly  pronounced  illitetate,  ib.  22— eaid  by  Hudson  to  have  presided 
frequently  in  the  star-duunber,  ib.  181— anew  court  erected  by,  ib.  184. 

Henry  Vlil.  policy  of,  i  17— courted  by  both  parties,  ib.  21 — possessed  ef 
learning,  ib.— ezecatkMis  during  the  reign  of,  ib.  41 — ^kept  up  a  good 
contspondenoe  with  parliament,  ib.  47— attempted  to  violate  the  constitution, 
ib.  disavowed  the  measure,  ib.  48— early  distinguished  by  his  polemical 
writings,  ib.  73— remarks  on  acts  of  the  legislature  of,  ib.  90— powers  con- 
fened  on,  ib.— enpreme  head  of  the  church,  ib.  93.— statute  regarding  the 
use  of  the  Bible,  ib.^5-*elate  of  religion  in  reign  of,  ib.  96— «ztrBor- 
dinaiy  powers  devolved  on,  ib^— consequence  of  ^death  of,  will  of,  ib.  100 
—reasons  of,  for  renouncing  the  papal  yokei,  ib.  109— impressment  of  Al- 
derman Beid  in  reign  of,  ib.  247.— relieved  by  parliament  from  the  pay- 
ment of  his  loans,  ib.  250. 

Henry,  Dr.  judicious  remaA  of,  i.  163. 

Herbert,  attorney-general,  impeaches  five  memben  of  the  commons,  iiL  257— 
impeached,  ib.  305 ;  it.  120.  124,  note. 

Herbiert,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Gloooester,  besieges  Gloucester,  iiL  416— 
created  £arl  of  Glamorgan,  iv.  37,  et  teq.  ib.  59. 

Hertford,  Marquis  of,  ordered  by  parliament  not  to  allow  the  young  prince  to 
visit  his  mother,  iiL  310— forced  to  retreat  into  Wales,  ib.  409— engaged  by 
WaUer,  ib.  430. 

Heylin,  remarks  of,  on  the  oondemnatkm  of  Manwaring,  iL  183— proceeding 
^  in  regard  to  Prynne*s  work,  ib.  325. 

Heywood,  stabbed  by  James»  a  papist,  iiL  115. 
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Hicnrdiy,  injudkioas  ooodnct  of.  L  14C  inilnuHfom  of,  to  the  autsen^. 
ilw  147— attempt  to  abolish  the»  BL  185. 

Hifl^daMetinnignofEluabethhiibwa  with  tcU^od,  L  197— ftdfagi  of, 
ftovaida  the  dagj  and  iMii*eoiiftniitilh  ib»  147— aumy  of,  fimmr  the  pmi- 
taiify  ib.  151. 

HfflTardf,  caae  of,  iL  f77. 

Hippedey,  Sir  John,  inftmntof  the  UMawlnirion  of  BQcfcfa^faam,  fi.  909. 

HodgMm,  C4»talii,  i?.  978. 

HoOand,  Earl  of,  dedina  toaeoompanyCharleitehoaae  of  eonunoiM^  liL  903 
rcadt  the  dedaration  of  padiament  to  Chadei^  3k  trt  mwinirikai  of, 
W.  199. 

HoOand,  Sir  Joha,  iiL988. 

HoUaad,  eeeiet  treaty  agabft  independenee  of,  iL  979— •nns  arme  from.  Hi. 
998. 

Hollif  reads  oertain  articles  as  the  piotestation  of  the  commons,  ii.  998-— com- 
mitted to  the  tower,  ib.  999  hnpeached  of  hjgfa  treason,  ib.  991— enters  as 
colonel  in  die  parliamcntaiy  armj,  ilL  971— joins  the  presbjterians,  ib.  515 
— .lemark  on  statement  of,  ib.  564.  566.  iv.  55.  80l  89.  89L  99.  99.  109. 
106,  note.  191. 145. 149. 

Honcywood,  Sir  Robert,  hr.  499. 

Hoptoo,  Sir  Balph,  (Loid)  iiL  409^  410.  497-'^'deftat8  Stamfind,  ib.  49&- 
defeated,  ib.  591.  ir.  79. 

Horton,  Colond,  ir.  190. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  and  son,  sent  to  take  pessciplon  of  HnB,  iiL  90O— tcAise 
to  delifcr  it  to  Chades,  ib.  990. 

Howes,  on  proclamation  of  Elizabeth,  L  988. 

Hudson  on  the  star-chamber,  i.  159. 169. 189.  189,  note.  It.  65. 

Huet,  Dr.  It.  415,  416,  499. 

Hun,  attempt  to  surprise  magazine  of,  iiL  986  pitsmul  to  paifiament,  ib. 
830u4hiltless  attempt  on,  ib.  999. 

Humble  petition  and  adTios,  i?.  409. 

Hume,  Ueutenant-Colond,  coneemed  in  the  incident,  iiL  150. 

Hume,  Mr.  coneeted,  L  8.  69. 199. 197.  901.  907. 909, 910. 919. 914.  918. 
994.  996.  999.  996.  940.  949. 945.  949.  959.  966.  971.  975.  977.  979. 
981.  985.  999,  994.  998.  909.  907.  909,  note.  911.  999.  995,  note.  948, 
note.  947. 965,tL;i87,eiM9. 199,  note.  909,note.  995. 999,  notb  997,  note. 
IH.  7. 11.  19.  99.  55. 88. 175.  984. 906.  9ia  918.  959.  499.  459.  499L 
551.  576.  i7.  40.  79. 19a  199.  164.  189.  199,  «f  ley.  919,  et$ef.n5, 
ft  9eq.  999. 995.  969,  969,  note,  eC  se^.  460. 

Hunks,  8b  F.  examfaiation  of,  iii.  60a 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  i?.  96. 

Huntmgdon,  Major,  iy.  104, 191. 

Huny,  gives  infnmation  concerning  the  army  ptot,  iiL  159.  it.  91,  99. 
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Hum,  Joliiiy  burned  as  a  htretie.  i.  70. 

Hutdnoioii,  Mts.  lemarks  of«  !▼•  275.  SOS,  note. 

Hntton,  Mr.  Jnstioe,  iiL  87. 

Hyde,  tee  CIarendoii« 

Hyde,  Da?id,  tetgifei  the  tonn  of  round-hend,  SL  848.  ir.  71 SS0,  S37. 
378. 

I. 

Jomet  L  amgfttei  ri^t  to  Judge  in  causea,  L  193— hatef  jpttAjtenaxk  etttb- 
lidiment,  ib.  3S3— «peech  of,  ib.  334,  note— OTil  gaTemmeut  of,ib.  338— 
prodanutkn  of,  f regarding  parliamentary  pnfileget,  ib.  345.  350.  35t— 
itnageMeluslon  of,  ib.  355— foreign  policy  o^  ib.  356— {xretaoiiona  of,  ib. 
373— insincerity  of,  ib.  396, 397-4iew  modda  the  Scottiah  church,  ib.  407 
— meanneaa  of,  hi  regard  to  the  Baa^  Dor.  ik  418— prooeedings  of,  agamirt 
Seottiah  church— cataUiahea  epiaoopM^  m  Soothmd,  ib.  416— viaits  Scothmd, 
ib.  416— ofifaided  with  Laud,  ib.  417— epiritkaa  conduct  of,  ii»  3— intent 
on  the  Spaniah  matdi,  ib.  11— iremblea  at  the  idea  of  Someraet  divulguig 
aeereCa,  ib.  14— conduct  ct,  regarding  the  Prince^a  journey  to  Spain,  9iw  83, 
84— reaentment  agahiat  Budingham,  ib.  31— daplidty  of,  ib.  35— reaent- 
ment  of,  at  Boddnghain,  ib.  36— jcalona  of  hia  aon  and  Buckingham,  ibr 
*     48— policy  of,  towarda  the  Iriah,  UL  16€U 

Jamaica,  !▼•  398. 

Jamea  (Papiat)  ataba  Mr.  Heywood,  iiL  115. 

Icon  Baailike,  U.  819. 

•ftney  aurrcndered  to  the  Ftailiament,  !▼•  316. 

Jewel,  Biahop,  i.  78— hia  worka  auppieaaed  by  Land,  iL  897. 

Jewa,  piopoaal  Ibr  toleration  of,  i?.  40a 

impveaamenta,  i«  845. 

Impiiaonment,  i.  838.  iL  138. 

Inddent,  ifl.  150. 

Independenta,  iiL  501. 515. 517. 

Ini^ldield,  Sir  Franda,  L  188. 

Ingddaby,  W.  345. 489.  488. 

JoocB,Colflnel,iT.8&.469, 

Jonea,  Sir  Theophilua,  iv.  469. 

Joyce^  Comet,  aeiaea  the  peraon  of  die  kmg«  i?.  90* 

Ireland,  aeoonnt  of,  L  441»  d  109.— «tate  ci,  iL  497;  iiL  156-^01  partiea 
of,  du^oated  at  Laud,  ib.  168— conatitutional  government  of,  Sur*  W. 
Paraona  and  Sir  J.  Borlace,  ib.  163— the  lorda  juaticea  warned  to  watch 
praoeedfaiga  of  nathrea,  ib.  165— Britiah  troopa  hi,  ib.  171— diacovery  off 
the  eonapiiacy  to  lorda  juaticea  0^  ib.  800— meaaurea  conoemmg  the  maur- 
leetion,  ib,  818— tranaactioiia  of  Ghmoigan  hi.  It.  36,  H  teq.  73.  111.  118 
— alala  o£;  ib.  853»  «<  109. 380. 

Iretw,  Colonel,  ir.  6. 88— pioponli  to  he  preacated  to  Chadci,  drawn  by,  ib. 
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97. 101 9 102. 104.  106— «fgttes  for  only  dqioeing  ChaileSy  and  pladng  tfac 
crown  on  the  Duke  of  York,  ib.  lid^-paper  of  proposing  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, ib.  169  I  rhiiTacter  of,  ib.  160— commands  the  Ixufa  anny  mider  die 
title  of  deputy,  auocess  and  death  of,  ib.  257,  et  if^.— his  dismtcrestedneas, 
ib.31£. 

Irish,  see  anny-^feeUngs  ot,  towards  the  English  setdevs,  iiL  IfiS— officers 
abroad,  oonespondence  of,  ib.  161— committee,  proceedings  of,  ib.  163— in. 
smrection,  reflections  on,  ib.  173— committee,  conduct  of,  ib.  177— insur- 
rection, ib.  179— catholics,  demands  of,  180.  182— rebellion  breaks  out,  ib. 
191— conspiracy,  extent  of,  &c.  ib.  199— conspiracy  discovered  to  the  kadi 
Justices,  ib.  200— brutality  of,  during  insurrecdoa,  ib.  203.  iy.  123. 

Judges,  ii.  279,  385. 

Jury,  L  10. 

Juries,  L  164. 

Justice,  warrants  for  stopinng  the  course  of,  i.  290— Courts  of,  removed  from 
Westmhister,  iiL  341— high  court  of,  created  for  tfac  Uial  of  Hamilton, 
Norwich,  Holland,  and  C^an,  iv.  247,  et  teq. 

Justices  of  the  king's  Bench,  i  161. 


Kflvert,  iL  362,  363. 

Knnbolton,  Lord,  iiL  257. 

Kildare,  Earl  of,  treatment  of  by  Stafibide,  iii.  49. 

Knight,  i?.  451. 

Knights  of  shires,  L  5. 

Knighthood,  fees  of,  iL  282. 

Knightly,  Sir  B.  i.  148. 

Knox,  John,  L  386. 


Lung,  Mr.  lemarks  on  statement  ot,  iL  433. 437,  note. 

Lamb,  Sir  John,  ti.  360,  note* 

Lambard,  L  159.  etteq* 

Lambert,  it.  305. 307.  348— prepares  ah  instrument  of  government,  ib.  369 
—appointed  one  of  the  council,  ib.  370.  404.  407.  413.  441— prooeedii^ 
of,  agunst  the  parliament,  442.  449.  451-»negodates  iritfa  MoDdK,and 
deserted  by  his  army,  452. 458. 462.  483. 

Langdale,  iv.  134. 

Lausdowne,  battle  of,  iiL  430. 

Lanyon,  John,  iii.  602. 

Land,  ii.  279« 
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XAtimer,  bishop,  i.  31,  note.  105. 

Laud,  archbishop,  i.  416;  iL  32.  225.  238.  291.  297.  313.  319.  327.  332. 

34&  346.395.  545.  iii.3.  9. 17.  28.  83.  162.580. 
LAoderdale,  cfaaiactcr  of.  It.  124. 
Law,  archbishop  of  Gh^gow,  ii.  435. 

LawB,  L 166— measures  projected  by  parliament  to  zefoim,  !▼.  320. 
LawBon,  iy.  365.  366.  473. 

League  and  covenant,  sdemn,  xiL  452— revived  by  parliament,  i%  473. 
Legge,  Captain,  iii  300.  593.  595 ;  iy.  111.  12a 
Leicester,  town  of,  taken  by  Chailes,  and  sacked,  iv.  4. 
Leicester,  £ar]  of,  L  151. 
Leicester,  £arl  of,  iii  163. 
Leighton,  trial  of,  ii.  308—aentence  of,  lb.  313. 
Xicinster,  insurrection  in,  iiL  207. 
LenthalU  iiL  15.  iv.  360. 382.  436.  450. 
LesUe,  General,  (Cari  Leven,)  u.  535.  iiL  457.  517. 
Leslie,  General  David,  iiL  515.  iv.  23. 27. 35. 128-^appointed  to  the  command 

of  the  Scottish  army,  ib.  278    takes  up  a  position  betwixt  Edinburgh  and 

Leith,  and  proceedings  of,  ib.  284,  ct  le^.— .retained  in  command,  lb.  295. 
Leyodi  House,  iv.  21. 
Leven,  £arl  of,  iv.  23. 127. 
Lewis,  iv.  92. 

Libels  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  iL  230. 
Lilbum,  Colonel  John,  iL  347 ;  iv.  104.  253.  377. 
Lincohi,  iv.  96. 

Lindsay,  Earl  of,  iiL  dOa  361.  iv.  5. 
Lions,  Richard,  L  284. 
Lisle,  Sir  George,  iv.  5. 
Lisle,  Philip,  Lord,  iv.  370.  446. 
Litchfield,  Earl  of,  iv.  5.  25. 
Littleton,  L.  Keep.  iiL  341. 
Litton,  Sir  William,  iiL  388. 
Liturgy,  L  103.  iL  297.  445.  449.  559. 
Loans,  forced,  L  249. 
Loan,  compulsory,  iL  84. 
Lockhart,  English  ambassador,  i7.  481. 
Loe,  Mr.  iv.  456. 

Loftus,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  Irdand,  caseof,  iiL  50. 
Lollards,  L  57.  66. 
London,  city  of,  iiL  178.  270.  421.  441.  iv.  91.  94— common  council  of,  iv. 

417.  463— new  militia  of,  iv.  470— principles  of  new  militia  of,  ib.  471. 
I^ong,  iv.  92. 
J^ongdalc,  Sur  Marmadukc  |  iv.  26,  27. 
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Ii0ids»  Uawe  U,  iii.  l^O-icfttfe  to  join  Ifae  commwui,  ib.  SOi-^^Ana 
— c«gwnwktiwpditfan,ibb30i  ooawr  in  petition,  a>,a00—tmiMti«i 
Hatooi;byClMcndDn«ndHyae,ib.341taoto  pwporition»qf,  te] 
ik  483    ■hoHrfiri,  It.  24S. 

IiOlliitfi»  A4jatinC9  !?•  S5. 

Jjondon,  Chinedloi^i?.  IIA.  130. 

bHk  flk^Ctalis  iv*  IM. 

LdDffv,  iv.88. 121.  lAO.  37^  8»  48a 

Lanifoid,  iii.  246,  349^  ftt. 

T   ii    II  i>L13T, 
L9Mi,riV<r.iiL6tf. 


KMdoiia]^liL401. 
Maedondd,  Akrtor,  tr.  31. 
Macmabon,  Hilh  0|p^  liL  lOOL 
liMllMid,  liOid,  iii.  666. 
Hdi^i, midnet of  Blako at,!?.  419. 

Man,  lak  of,  mmndsicd  to  tlie  pariiauMnt  by  tiic  CouDlOi  of  Derby,  it.  314. 
HandwMer,  Ead  ol,  iiu  47ii.  640.  446.  It.  406.  M3. 
Kanifidd,  Lnd,  1. 163. 
3l  antfttO)  u*  9. 
Manwaangi  iL  18a 
ICanwood,  Sojeant,  i.  320. 
Maniageof  thenobOi^,  icetxaint  on,  L  294. 
Manhall,  Bad,  office  of,  I.  227-.«oart  of,  iL  38a 
Maidial  of  the  hooeehold,  i  228. 
Hanton  Moor,  battle  of,  iii  461.  469. 
Martial  law,  i.  204. 
Martin,  Hcnij,  i?.  346. 

Mary,  Queen  of  En^and,  her  hatred  of  the  Befinnataon,  1 110— withes  to 
I  dnuchpeopetty,  ib.  112— endeavouie  to  oeneilieto  the  people,  ib.  116 
0^  not  an  conqpliance,  ib.  120    mfmbf ,  enewer  of  couoeil 
of,  ib.  122— fiotcrmnentof;]b.  209. 
Mary,  Quen  of  Scote,  L  391. 
MaiJ  of  Medide  Queen  Mother,  iii.  US. 
Maaeey,  iii.  440.  i?.  14.  92.  94. 306. 
Maurice,  Prince,  m.  361.  522.  t?.  6.  320. 
Maynaid,  Lord,  iiL  SS6.  tf«  92.96. 
Mdvi]|ee»  L  411,  note. 
Middleeex,  Eariof,  ii.  36.  i?.  96. 
JCddleton,  expedition  of,  to  Scothnd,  and  debated,  ir.  386,  387. 
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Mififoiy  operations,  ii.  499. 

Milton,  ii.  45,  note. 

Mob  of  dtizens,  liL  109. 

Monasteties,  i  64. 

Moneke,  Geneni,  !▼.  S0&  814^*Mite  ScMilig,  ftfe.  fls  314.  ^S4b  SITft.  9B7. 
43&  413.  445,  44«.  451.  455,  459.  49^.  464— Adttel  to  enter  Ae 
city,  ib.  466— letter  of,  to  purliament,  ib.  467— entry  into  tbe  dty,  mA  con- 
duct of,  ib.  469— obtains  tbe  authority  of  the  city  for  nddng  new  milhia,  ib. 
470— declaration  of,  to  parliament,  ib.  472— appointed  capCaitt.igenetal  of 
aU  the  forces,  ib.  473,  474. 476— hadoondudad  with  Chailes  II.  ib.  484. 

Money,  bill,  clause  inserted  in,  L  7«-Ppioiect  for  raising,  ii.  39. 

Monopolies,  L  992;  iL  876. 

Monopolists,  uL  18^ 

Monro,  lient-Oeneral,  iii  400.  479 ;  iv.  134> 

Montague,  ease  of,  it  61<— book  of,  ib.  69— ease  of,  resumed  by  parEament,  9i. 
73;  iv.370. 

Montague,  Mr.  W.  iiL  310,  note. 

Montague,  Colonel,  iv.  418— appointed  one  of  the  commandeTB  of  flie  fleet,  ib. 
473— fleet  under,  dedaisd  ftv  tha  king,  ib.  477  sent  to  bring  over  Charles, 
tb.485. 

Moontnenli^  pmeeedingi  against,  formed  arUdes  against  Straffiirde,  iJi.  49. 

jifioBtreviUe,  it.  61  • 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  iii.  144.  146.  148,  149.  393.  400.  404w  599.  539. 
534.  537 ;  iv.  24— actions  of,  ib.  28.  32.  34,  35— complete  defeat  of  at 
Fhffiphaughy  ib.  35— advice  of,  to  Charles  II.  ib.  263— stains  his  diarao- 
ter  with  tbe  assassination  of  Dorislaus,  ib.  264— proceedbgs  of,  ib.  266— 
lands  in  Scotland,  ib.  267— defeated,  ib.  268— treatment  and  sentence  of, 
ib.  269— execution  of,  ib.  270. 

Mordy,  iv.  451. 

Morgan,  Celond,  iv.  26. 

Movgan,  iv.  29^ 

Mooie,  Boger,  ilL  172. 180. 

Mounson,  Mr.  L  $20. 

K 

Naseby,  arrangements  for  battle  of,  iv.  5— battle  of,  ib.  6,  et  ttq, 

Ration,  state  and  fedings  of,  ii.  161— state  of  at  the  meeting  of  the  long  par^ 

liament,  iii  1. 
Navigation  act,  iv.  328. 

Navy,  iv.  316,  ei  teq^^^ommmmtn  of,  ib.  349# 
^sylor.    Note,  iv.  410^ 
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Neal«  Mr.  1.197.  199. 

Ncgodatiao,  ihiitlMi  attempts  at,  uL  467. 

Kerilt  It.  418,  413. 

KevBik,  town  of,  in.  406. 

Novbwy.batOe  of,  lit  444.    Seeond  batde  of,  ib.  627. 

KeirGMtle,  Bail  of,  Maiqois,  iii.  300.  385.  407,  408.  450,  451,  453.  473. 

47a  48«. 
Kevpott,  tieatj  of,  i?.  140. 
Kevpoit,  licnd,  HL  245. 
Nov-yeai's  gifts,  L  279. 
Nicholas,  iv.  336* 
NobiHty,  iL  512. 
NortharoptOD,  Eail  of,  !▼.  25. 
Noftbem  rebdlioD,  L  211. 

Nottliumbcrland,  £ail  of,  i.  211 ;  iiu  2.  83.  321.  339.  388. 
Nottingham,  town  of,  iiL  361. 
Noy,  Attotney^Scneial,  n.  266.  383. 
Nntt,  EUaaboth,  iii.  603. 

O 
O'CoonaHy,  iiL  200. 
Offioeis  of  state,  resignation  of,  iiL  131. 
Oiivarez,  Condc,  iL  30. 
O'Neal,  Daniel,  iiL  137.  246. 
O'Neil,  Sir  Fhelim,  iiL  161.  184. 
0*Neale,  Owen  Rowe,  i?.  446. 
Onslow,  Mr.  L  318. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  iiL  390. 
Oideal,  trial  by,  L  164w 
Ordinance,  self-denying,  iiL  547.  559. 
Onnonde,  £ail  of,  iii.  163.  296.  393.  401.  457<-4nnsa>ctioiu  ot,  with  the 

Irish  rebels,  i?.  36.  59.  73. 100. 118. 
OsbaWstone,  Mr.  iL  370.  372» 
Odmm,  L  245.  247. 
Oveibaiy,  Sir  Thomas,  iL  14. 
Overman,  iL  317. 
Owen,  Sir  Roger,  L  373. 
QmJML  dellTeied  i^,  iy«  66. 


Fade,  Alderman,  i?.  403* 
Palsgrave,  iL  9. 
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FapittB,  i.  1^  ;  ii.  289. 
Parker,  Archbithop,  L  146. 
Porker,  Mr.  u.  187, 

Parliament,  eommons  fint  mimmoDed  to,  L  5— lower  house  of,  ib.  d-^piopD* 
sals  ip,  zegardnig  property  of  moDasteriei,  ib.  84-iprooeeding  off  i&  itgud 
to  the  Romish  see,  and  icstitation  of  chmdi  property,  ib.  121— Jibanto 
Heniy  VIII.  fiom  repayment  of  his  losos,  ib.  250^-conduct  of»  and  idea 
of  their  privileges,  ib.  317— writs  retunable  to  cfaaaeeiy,  ib.  SS7 ;  ii  80. 
54  66.  67.  73.  80.  89,  90^-Speaker  of,  receives  a  letter  from  Chariss» 
ib.  91.  103.  119.  156.  16i:  174.  195.  216.  230.  519.  521.  52&  525« 
528— Long,  state  of  the   nation  at  meeting  of,  liL  1— meeting  o^  ib. 
15— ftdmgs  of,  in  regard  to  Stnfibrde,  ib.  117— biU  for  the  eontimwieeory 
ib.  118,  119— recess  of,  ib.  141— censured  for  opposing  the  n^godatioD 
with  France  and  Spain  regarding  the  tnnsferenee  of  the  Irish  army,  lb. 
168— reassembles,  ib.  225— prooeedmgs,  ib.  228— prooeedmgs  o^  in  le- 
gaid  to  Irdand,ib.  240^— ranonstraneeof,  against  breach  of  privilege^  ib.  245 
—adjourn,  ib.  267    call  upon  the  theriib  of  London  and  Middlesex,  to  raise 
the  potte  comUahu  as  i  guard  for  the  king  and  parliament,  ib.  297    aecepc 
of  serfices  of  captains  of  vessels  and  mariners  tendered  to  them,  ib.  297— 
resolve  to  appobt  a  guard,  ib.  300^— tranomit  Instructions  to  Goring,  as  go- 
vernor of  Portsmouth,  ib^  301- proceedmgs  of,  regaidhig  the  Tower,  lb. 
301— measures  of,  to  disperse  Bigby's  band,  ib.  301— vote  die  king's  advi- 
aers  enemies  to  the  state,  ib.  314— resolutions  regardbg  military,  Ac  prinU 
cd,  ib.  314— resolve  that  the  kingdom  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  ib.  320 
—tend  a  mesnge  to  Nortiiumberhmd  to  put  tiie  fleet  hi  immediate  icadi. 
ncss,  ib.  321— contents  of  dedaration  of,  transmitted  to  Uie  king,  ib.  S21«- 
DMasures  of,  regardmg  Ireland,  ib.  327— answer  to  the  kmg*s  dirlaiarioa 
legardmg  Hotham,  ib.  331— vote  enemies  to  the  state,  iriio  lend  numay  on 
the  crown,  jewcb,  &c  ib.  334    snccessfiJly  nominate  Warwid:  to  theeom- 
mand  of  the  fleet,  ib.  339— vigorously  prepare  for  war,  ib.  340— order  a  new 
teal,  and  other  measures,  ib.  341— vindicate  theb  character  of  a  free  assem- 
bly, ib.  342— supported  by  the  towns,  ib.  347— send  propositions  to  the  king, 
ib.  348— efibctual  measures  of,  to  raise  money,  ib.  350    declaration  and  peti> 
tion  of,  to  Charles,  ib.  366— dechuation  of,  to  the  kingdom,  ib.  366— ordi- 
nances of,  ib.  384— oommittee  of,  attend  the  Common  Council  of  London,  ib. 
387— English,  iv.  42,  note— abolishes  episcopacy,  ib.  79— state  o^  ib.  81, 82. 
93,  94, 95, 96. 116— propositions  sent  by,  to  Charles,  ib.  116— votes  no  more 
addresses  to  die  kusg,  and  publishes  a  dechuation,  ib.  120, 121, 122, 123-i. 
revolt  of  part  of  fleet  of,  ib.  137— state  of,  ib.  138— purged  by  die  army, 
ib.  158— determmed  to  carry  hostilities  into  Seotland,  ib.  273— vigour  and 
di^MMitions  of,  ib.  307— unites  Scodand  to  Enghmd,  ib.  314     success  ^ 
ib.  337— Barebones,  ib.  354  to  363— aecond,  of  Cromwell,  ib.  379— dissoi. 
ved,  ib.  385— Cromwell's  diird,  ib.  401— summoned  by  Richard  Cn»- 
weH,  ib.  427— dissolved,  ib.  431-4ofi^,  restored,  ib.  431— vigour  and  mea- 
VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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lumoT.  ib.  437— expulsion  of,  ib.  444— »«tontion  and  procee£ngi  of,  ib. 
459u.^gaged  in  devuing  rulei  for  the  new  elections,  ib.  470— eedudcd 
membenietum  to  the  house,  and  proceedings  of,  ib.  473— act  of  dissolutioii 
of,  lb.  474^-«i«w.  election  of,  ib.  476— proceedings  of.  ib.  483-(e8laRtioii 
of  Charles  agreed  to  by,  ib.  485 
Parliament,  Scottish,  constitution  of,  L  428-«ets  passed  by,  iL  417— lefleetiooa 
on  acta  passed  by,  and  state  of,  ib.  418.  611— prorogued,  513— acts  of,  ib. 
529— informed  by  tiie  king  of  the  I«sh  insurrection,  iiL  213— proceedings 
of  rcgaiding  Ireland,  ib.  217— zeal  of,  to  reduce  Irish  utfuigcnts,  ib.  218. 

Parliament,  Irish,  remonstrance  of,  reported  to  tiie  English  commons,  iii.  23. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  L  221. 

Parsons,  Sir  William,  iii  163. 

Parties,  state  of  at  the  commencement  of  civil  wars,  iii.  343— particular  ac- 
count of,  ib.  353— feelings  of,  iv.  252. 

Paulet,  Lord  Treasurer,  L  122. 

Pecis,  council  of,  at  Vork,  ii.  538.  540. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  iii.  388. 

Penn,  iv.  333.  365.  398.  • 

Pennington,  Admiral,  ii.  60.  71. 

Pennington,  Alderman,  iii.  380. 

Penruddock,  Sir  George,  insurrection  of,  iv.  392. 

Penry  and  Udal,  cases  of,  i.  301. 

People,  cause  of  attachment  of,  to  the  throne,  i.  4— great  body  of,  had  none  oi 
the  feelings  ascribed  to  them  by  the  hierarchy,  ib.  14S— lowest  lanks  flatter- 
ed  with  the  hope  of  temporal  beneEts  from  a  change  of  religious  system,  ib. 

150. 
Percie,  Master,  iii.  586- 
Perth,  five  articles  of,  i.  418. 
Pcler8,Hugh,iv.  114.  313. 
Petitions  to  Parliament,  iii.  306. 
Petre,  Sir  William,  i.  122. 
PettageT,  ii.  349,  note. 
Philip  de  Commines,  i.  11. 
Philip,  husband  of  Mary,  i.  1 U . 
PhiUps,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  165— speech  of,  ib.  183. 
Pickering,  Mr.  Gilbert,  iv.  370. 
Pieroe,  Wren,  and  Cozens,  iii.  35. 
Pierpoint,  Mr.  iii.  388.  566. 
Plot.    See  Army. 
Plowden,  i.  190. 
Points,  iv.  24. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  I  121 
Ponet.  Dr.  John,  i.  316,  note. 
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Pope,  Oregoiy,  letters  of,  ii  549.;  iv.  36— .interftrenee  of,  in  fiivour  of 

Charles,  ib.  482. 
Popham,  Attoney-Geoenly  L  148. 
Popham,  Colooel,  it. '318.  310. 
Porter,  Mr.  Humphrey,  it.  375. 
Portland,  Eari  of,  ii.  267. 
Portugal,  iT.  319. 
Power  to  impose  customs^  i.  266. 
Powers  assumed  over  foreign  trades,  &e.  L  275» 
Power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  i.  281. 
Poyer,  it.  131. 

Poynings,  Sit  John,  law  of,  i*  449. 
Practice  of  Piety  suppressed  by  Laud,  iL  297. 
Premly,  John,  iL  375. 
Prerogative,  L  6,  7.  47. 
Presbytsrian  govenment,  L  138.  {  iiL  221. 
Presbyterians,  i  306. ;  iiL  511.  515. ;  iv.  486.  456.  471.  482. 
Presbyterians,  Scottish, /edmgs  and  dedantion  of,  ir.  306. 
Pressing  bOl,  iiL  242. 
Proceedings,  arbitrary,  IL  197.  274w 
Prodamations,  L  285 ;  iL  276.  462.  468,  469. 
Pride,  iv.  6. 
Protestants,  L  124.  127, 128;  principles  and  proeetdingi  of,  iL2;  iii.  206. 

209. 
Protests,  ii.  469^  48a 

Prynne,  William,  L  177;  iL  223.  328.  333,  334.  340;  iiL  17. 
Puckering,  L  306. 
Pudsey,  Seijeant-Major,  iiL  440. 
Pulpit,  iL  134. 
Pursuivants,  L  155. 
Purveyance,  L  297. 
Pye,  Sir  Robert,  (note)  iv.  97. 
Pym,  iL  521. ;  iiL  16.  21.  26.  43.  59.  90.  257.  367.  460. 

Queen-Mother.    See  Mary  of  Medids. 
Queen,  Scottish,  L  153. 
Queen.    See  Henrietta. 

R 
Rack,  iL  207.  209,  note. 

Rafattborough,  iv.  6.  20,  21. 104— «ppointed  Vice-Admiitl  of  the  fleet,  and 
stationed  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ib.  119— aits  wination  of,  ib.  137. 
«L2 
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Baleigh,  Sir  Walter,  i  296.  355,  note.  377,  note. 

Ralston,  Ridiaid,  iiL  4». 

Batdilft,  Sir  George,  m.  33. 

Rca  and  otlien,  iL  318. 

Bead,  AUeiman,!.  847. 

Beading,  mtgt  and  capture  of,  iii.  419. 

Beoovcrjy  oonunon,  i.  lo. 

BefiitinatMn»  u  37*  49. 

Bcformen,  1 124, 125. 129.  136. 

Begenii,  i.  101. 

Bcgimentf,  Engliifa,  lit  470. 

BellgkiOf  oonsidend  by  padiament,  ii  220i-'.innofaiion»  in»  ib.  i 

ib.  297    fiuMiehrf,  aubverted  for  die  pageantry  of  the  Ronidi  anpcartU 

tion,  iii  5«-«  grand  cauae  of  the  eonteet  in  a  dfil  viev,  fi).  11    one  gnnd 

point  of  tbe  treaty  of  Uxbiidge,  ib.  569. 
Beligioiii  Ming  in  the  reign  of  filiza^h,  i.  13ft    fiUMiiihinfnt,  ir.  t4& 
Bemonetranoe  fiunoos,  iiL  230*  232.  2S9. 
Bepubliau  party,  ii.  476.  46SL 

Bevolution  in  the  state  of  society,  i.  19~in  mannen,  ihi  25    illepta  of,  ib^  43. 
Bh^  isle  of,  ii.  151. 
Bicfa,  Nathaniel,  iL  165. 
Bjd^  Major-General,  if.  305.  345. 376. 
Bkfaaid  II.  L  55.  25a 
Biduupdson,  Seijcant,  L  190. 
Bichaidson,  Mr.  Justiee,  ii.  329. 331. 
Biefamond,  Duke  df,  i&  30S. 
Bight,  petition  of,  iL  173. 179. 187. 
Binnrriniy  John  Baptista,  iy.  36. 
Bippon,  iL  540,  541,  542. 
Bobins  and  Alison,  case  of,  iL  333. 
Bobinaon,  Alderman,  if.  456. 
Bocbdle,  IL  212,  213. 
Bochester,  Sir  B,  L  122- 
Bolls,  Mr.  iL  217. 
Borne,  iL  395. 
Bossiter,  if.  24. 

Bothes,  Loid,  iL  467.  496. ;  iiL  41.  14a  146. 
BoundJiead,  iiL  246. 
Botmd-way  Down,  battle  of,  iii.  431. 
Bouse,  Mr.  ii.  220. 
Bowe,  Sir  Thonu»»  L  375. 
Boyalisto  rent  into  factions,  if.  233. 
Bupert,  Prince,  iu.  361.  378,  389.  432.  477.;  foL  if.  5,  6. 19.  318,  319, 
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Ruthven,  iii.  410,  411. 
De  Ruyter,  iv.  333.  365. 


Sa,  Don  Pantoleon,  case  of,  iv.  378,  379. 

Sabbath,  or  Loid'Si^aj,  u.  378. 

St.  JohD,  in.  22.  98. 105. ;  iv.  327,  328.  345.  412. 

Saliabory,  Eari  of,  iii  388. 

Saloway  Major,  iy.  354w 

Sampeoo,  iL  349,  note. 

SandecBon,  u.  181. 

Sandfind,  BOls,  Web,  and  others,  ii.  349. 

Sands,  Sir  £dwaid,  i.  375. 

SanU  Cruz,  altadi  of,  iy.  418. 

Savage,  n.  349. 

Saville,  u.  250.  259. 

Say,  Loid,  ti.  497. ;  in.  386. 

SeiUy  deiiyered  to  the  parliament,  iy.  316. 

Seodand,  state  of,  L  382— opinions  of  WjcUiffb  had  penetrated  into,  ib.  386 
— government  of,  lb.  425— state  of  society  of,  ib.  432— state  of  Highlands 
of,  ib.  436— state  of  ides  of,  ib.  438— state  of  borders  of,  ib.  439— situa- 
tion of,  after  union  of  crowns,  iL  403-  ecclesiastical  affiurs  of,  ib.  411— 
visited  by  Charles,  ib.  415— proclamations  m,  ib.  462— erection  of  the  four 
tables  in,  ib.  465— violent  proclamations  in,  ib.  468— Hamilton  sent  as  com- 
missioner to,  ib.  474-^onsequcnoe  of  royal  expedition  to,  ib.  505— griev- 
ances of,  iii.  6— intention  of  the  king  again  to  visit,  ib.  138— presbyterian  go- 
vernment fiiUy  eonfirmed  m,  ib.  221<— Charles  desires  to  conciliate,  ib.  223 
—states  of,  pass  from  the  trial  of  the  incendiaries  and  Montrose,  ib.  224— 
affidrs  of,  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  England  under  Hamilton,  iv.  124— 
state  of  parties  in,  ib.  125— rupture  of,  with  Enghnd,  ib.  259— state  of  par- 
ties m,  ib.  259,  ei  jeg.— Charles  II.  proclaimed  in,  and  commissioneEs  sent 
to,  ib.  261,  262— feelings  of  parties  in,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  ib,  296, 
et  «e9.»miUtaiy  affairs  in,  ib.  303— subdued,  ib.  31^-.^unitfld  to  England, 
ib.  314,  315. 380.  386,  et  seq. 

Scots,  dEoet  of  religion  on,  u  4S4— prepare  fin  a  second  war,  ii  517— matched 
to  the  holders,  ib.  534— pass  the  Tweed,  ib.  534— rout  of  the  English,  ib. 
535— take  Newcastle  and  other  towns,  ib.  536— deliver  up  the  king  to 
the  English,  ib.  75, 118.  121.  123. 

Scott,  Mr.  iv.  348.  382. 

Scottish  affairs,  effects  of,  on  English,  it  497, 529  cictgy,  acoompUshmenU  of, 
iv.  506.  ■rommisrioncrs,  Rothes  excepted,  proof  against  the  arts  of  the  court, 
iii.  143— affiurv,  settlement  of,  ib.  220— commissioners,  iv.  110L-4he  en- 
gagement with  the  commissioners,  ib.  116,  117,  118— protest  of  the  com- 
missioners against  the  trial  of  Charles,  ib.  187. 
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Scroop,  Cokmd  Adrian,  iv.  388. 

8ed,  new,  iv.  242. 

Sectttiet,  L  151. 

Sddcn,  u.  228. 37& 

Service  Book,  ii.  452. 

Seymimr,  Sir  F.  ii.  163. 

ShakeqieMe,  i.  363,  405,  note. 

Sbeifield,  ii.316. 

Ship-money,  I  277. ;  ii.  ISO.  383.  397.;  iil  33. 

Ships,  lotti  of,  to  Fiuoe,  ii.  68. 

Sibthovpe,  iL  360,  note. 

Sigiflnnnd,  i  77. 

Skippon,  Major-Genena,  iii.  298.  301.  526.  559— brings  the  mutinoiis  aol- 
dieiv  to  order,  iv.  2— dimws  the  phui  of  the  battle  of  Swbj,  ib,  &— gal- 
lantry of,  ib.  8.  85.  370. 

SlingBl^,  Sir  Henry,  iv.  392.  415. 

S^lar^  Sir  Peter,  it  375. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomai,  t  187.  204.  236. 

Somerwt,  Duke  of,  (Hartfbrd)  i.  46,  47.  101.  104.  179. 

Someraet,  Earl  of,  (Cat)  u.l^eiseq. 

Soubiese,  ii.  146.  203. 

South,  actioni  in  the,  iii.  520. 

SottthamptOD,  Eail,  iii.  365. 

Spain,  ii  84.  269,  273. ;  iv.  395.  399. 

Spanish  ambaaiador,  ii.  40. 

Spanish  coast,  ii.  85.  87. 

Spa^,  Michael,  it  327. 

Spenser,  Lord,  ii.  45,  note. 

Spinola,  it  9. 

Spiritual  peers,  i.  14. 

Sports,  Book  of,  it  377. 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  ut  427.  429. 

Stanning,  Sir  Nidi,  iit  410. 

Star-chamber,  origin  of,  t  15— avowed  object  of,  ib.  44,  et  #ff.-^ost  have 
gratified  the  lower  ranks,  ib.  44— -particular  account  of,  ib.  159.  163,  et 
Afo.  175— cases  m  support  of  antiquity  of,  ib.  176— main  aiigument  in  sup- 
port of  antiquity  of,  ib.  187— cautious  procedure  of,  at  first,  ib.  188— judg- 
ment of,  ii.  197— proceedings  in,  ib.  281— case  of  Leighton  in,  ib.  308— 
abolition  of,  iit  134->aUusion  to  case  in,  ib.  178. 

Sutute  regarding  farmhouses,  t  35— bloody,  ib.  91— persecuting,  ib.  298. 

Sydenham,  Mr.  Edward,  iv.  370.  416. 

Sydney,  Algernon,  iv.  407.  409.  439. 

Steward  of  the  housdiold,  i.  228. 

Stewart,  Mr.  iii.  147. 
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Stewart,  Goknd,  iiL  150. 

StnfBnde,  £ul  of,  (Sir  ThomM  Wentworth,)  U.  96,  note,  ct  uq.  109.  198. 

249,  26a  290.  321.  497.  588,  iii  14.  23.  26.  48.  45.  47.  53.  73.  76.  79. 

80.  83.  86,  etteq.  98. 119. 121-ii«xecation  of,  123.  125.  162,  d  tcf. 
Stnttoo,  Battle  «!;  iiL  429. 
Strictland,  ir.  327.  328. 37a 
Strode,  member  of  commoiiB,  ui.  257. 
Stradieii,Mr.n.435. 
StriekkBd,  L  32a 
StiTpe,  L 148*  215. 288,  note. 

Stuartf,  PyiiMty  of,  opened  a  new  ei»  in  the  government,  i.  331. 
SoflEblk,  Ewl  of,  iv.  96. 
SoppUcation,  ii  459. 

T 

TaUee,  erection  of  the,  iU  465. 

Tait,  Mr.  1 191,  note. 

Tait,  Mr.  Zooch,  iiL  550. 

Taunton,  town  of,  besieged,  iv.  2<-«iiege  of  railed,  ib.  14. 

Taxes,  arbitrary,  iL  274. 

Thomhaugfa,  Colonel,  it.  134. 

Throne,  powen  transferred  to  the,  L  98. 

Thoiloe,  John,  iv.  423. 

Thume,  iL  9. 

Tonnage  and  pomidage,  ii.  192 ;  iiL  136. 

Torture,  L  236. 

Towns,  effects  of,  on  manners  and  the  feudal  system,  L  3.  45.  329. 

Traquair,  £arl  of,  iL  428. 514. 

Trerannion,  Mr.  John,  iiL  410. 

Tromp,  Van,  iv.  331,  ei  teq.  365,  366. 

Troops  begm  to  mutiny,  ii.  533. 

Tudors,  mstituttons  under,  L  158. 

Tumult,  U.  452.  460  ;  iiu  436. 

Turner,  Dr.  iL  95. 

Tyler,  Wat,  L  52. 

Tynd,  iv.  437. 


Tythes,  iL  408. 


Udal  and  Penry,  cases  of,  L  301. 
Ulster,  insurrection  in,  iiL  203. 
Uvedale,  Sir  WiUiam,  iii.  365. 
Uxbridge,  treaty  of,  iiL  569.  578. 
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V 

Valefitliie,iL229. 

Vane,  Sir  Hcnty,  ii.  523 ;  iiL  24$. 

Tsney  Sir  Henij,  the  younger,  iiL  28.  90.  92.  550 ;  iv.  80— integtitjr  of,  ib. 

315,  316. 347.  409.  457.  460.  468. 
yaqglMa,SirW.iv.27.  ^ 

Va?ieor,  Cokmel,  iiL  594. 
Venablee,  W.  398. 
Vernon,  Mr.  Jnsdoe,  ii.  290. 
Vowel,  iv.  378. 

W 

Wftdiworth,  James,  iii.  602. 

Wagrtaff,  IT.  392. 

Walee,  iiL  413— South,  rioog  in,  and  defeated,  iy.  130.- 

Walker,  Heniy,  iii.  265. 

Waller,  Edmond,  (Poet,)  ii.  521 ;  iiL  388.  39S.  42i:  42& 

Walkr,  Sir  William,  iii.  415. 430.  432^  517.  521. 538 ;  it.  84.  92. 

WalliDgfind-hmue,  cabal  at,  iy.  43a 

WaUngham,  Sir  F.  L  151,  note. 

Waidehip,  L  294 

War,  efieetiof,  betwiit  the  hootes  of  York  and  Lancaster,  L  12— with  Spun, 
iL  84— with  France,  ib.  139— betwixt  king  and  parliaacnt,  iiL  364— ctril, 
ipSWnA—  of,  Ac.  iy.  234,  A  teq. 
Warwick,  Carl  of,  iiL  339{  iy.  316.  408. 
Watson,  ScoQt  Master  General,  it.  114w 

Wddon,iL  349. 

Winman,  Loid,  iiL  388.  566. 

Wentworth,  Peter,  L  321,  322.  324. ;  iy.  346. 

Wcatworth,  Mr.  Thomas,  iL  96,  ei  teq. 
Wentworib,  Sir  Thomas,  see  Straffinde. 
Weston.    See  Porthmd. 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  L  211. 
Whakj,  iy.  91. 
Wharton,  John,  iL  347. 
White,  Dr.  Frauds,  iL  63. 

Whitelod»,  liL  378.  39a  554,  etteq^^y.  147,  in  note— conyemtioo  of,  with 
Archbishop  of  Upsale,  ib.  241,  in  note— conference  of,  with  Chratina 
of  Sweden,  ib.  246,  et  tty.— adrice  of,  to  CromweU,  ib.  343.  349.  36a  410 
surges  Fleetwood  torecal  the  Stuarts,  ib.  456. 
Wi<Uifie,  John,  L  40. 69. 74. 
Widrington,  ty.  360. 401. 
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Wigiit,Ideor.i?.  111.113. 

Widman,  Major,  tv.  392. 

Willbrd»  Sir  Tbomai»  coDuniition  of  prorost  manfaid  gnmted  to,  L  226. 

Wilkes,  IT.  451. 

WniiMiis,  Loid  Keeper  and  Biehop  of  Lincoln,  it  32.  72.  80.  348.  367. 

370.372;  iii  119.248. 
WiUoaghby,  Faifaam,  Lord  of,  !▼.  93.  86;^456. 
Wihnot,  Lord,  iiL  137.  *^ 

WimMetoD,  TiMoant,  iL  86. 
Windieeter  towns  sunrender  to  Cromwell,  iv.  21. 
Virindbank,m.28.83.86. 
Wintan  Casde,  ir.  21. 
De  Wit,  iT.  366.  374. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  L  80. 186. 
WoUey,  Sir  Charles,  W.  370. 
Wool  allowed  to  be  eacported,  L  27. 
Worcester,  Maiquis  of,  m.  114.  416. 
Worcester,  battle  of,  it.  3ia 
Worionan,  Mr.  ii.  374. 
Wotton,  Sir  H.  L  374. 
Wrsn,  Pieree,  and  Cosens,  case  of,  iiL  35. 
Wqi^t  and  Yoemans,  ii  349,  note, 
Wyat  andfoUowen^  i.  215,  et  teq. 


Ydverton,  Mr.  L  321. 

Yoemans  and  Wright,  iL  349. 

York,  Coandl  of  peers  at,  iL  540— siege  of,  iiL  475— cuncnder  of,  ib.  51 9. 

York,  Dukeo^L  178. 

Yorkists,  L  13. 


THE  END. 


PrinlMl  by  BdfDur  Old  Clttte^ 
Rdiaburih^  1SS9. 
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